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Tangier,  June  5,  1900. 
In  returning  recently  to  Tan- 
gier from  a  visit  to  the  southern 
capital  of  Morocco,  where  the 
Sultan  and  his  court  were  in 
residence,  the  writer  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  awaiting 
him  a  large  batch  of  news- 
paper cuttings,  culled  from 
journals  of  every  shade  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  one  and  all  harping 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Morocco 
Question,  the  intended  conquest 
of  the  Moorish  Empire  by 
the  French,  and  the  internal 
struggles  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  writer's  surprise 
was  the  greater  in  that  he 
imagined  that  the  French  ob- 
jective, the  occupation  of  a  few 
oases,  valueless  in  themselves, 
over  which  the  Sultan  had 
never  held  active  jurisdiction, 
was  so  natural  and  comprehen- 
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sible  as  to  cause  Uttle  or  no  ap* 
prehension  in  England ;  while 
as  to  the  rumoured  internal 
troubles,  the  very  tribes  among 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
occurring  were  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  in  their  harvest. 
But  still  more  thrilling  news 
was  to  follow,  and  we  read  now 
of  the  proclamation  of  a 
"  holy  war  "  in  the  North-West 
Sahara,  and  of  the  general 
collapse  of  Morocco. 

Most  of  us  will  be  able  to 
call  to  mind  having  listened  to 
all  this  more  than  once  before, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  shall  listen  to  it  many  times 
again  before  the  actual  end  of 
the  Moorish  Empire  arrives,  or 
even  approaches.  Still  recent 
events  are  worthy  of  some  men- 
tion, if  only  to  point  out  how 
grossly  exaggerated  have  been 
the  cries  of  "  Wolf ! " 
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hammed,  the  Sultan's  brother, 
aocused  of  high  treason  at  the 
time  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz's 
accession,  has  long  lain  a 
prisoner  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palace.  But  against  most  of 
his  Majesty's  relations  no 
possible  charge  could  be  brought ; 
yet  the  Grand  Vizier  found 
means  of  rendering  their  high 
positions  of  no  avail  to  them  by 
stopping  their  civil  lists,  and 
by  preventing  their  ever  being 
received  by  the  Sultan,  and 
possibly  thus  obtaining  an 
opportunity  of  airing  their 
grievances.  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
never  to  have  granted  an  inter- 
view to  any  one  at  which  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  not  present, 
whereas  in  the  days  of  his 
father  it  was  a  common  custom 
of  the  Sultan  to  see  both 
natives  and  Europeans  quite 
alone. 

The  Vizier's  death  restored 
to  some  extent  to  the  Sultan's 
relatives  their  rightful  position 
at  Court,  and  the  writer  noticed 
that  at  the  public  reception  of 
Senor  Ojeda,  the  Spanish 
Minister,  by  his  Majesty  in 
May  last,  he  was  accompanied 
by  members  of  the  Shereefian 
family,  who  would  never  have 
ventured  thus  to  assume  their 
rightful  position  had  they  not 
been  assured  that  the  Vizier, 
who  lay  upon  his  deathbed, 
was  certain  to  die.  Had  he  by 
any  miracle  recovered,  these 
relations  of  the  Sultan  would 
have  paid  for  their  rashness  by 
some  act  of  cruelty  on  his  part. 
But  his  death  followed  only  a 
few  days  later,  to  release  from 
enforced  seclusion  one  or  two 
of   the   most  able  men  in  the 


kingdom,  amongst  them  the 
Sultan's  uncle,  Mulai  el  Amin, 
and  his  relative  Sid  Mohammed 
el  Marani.  The  latter  is  es- 
pecially a  man  of  undoubted 
ability  and  of  most  gentle 
manner,  an  ideal  Moslem  of 
the  old  school.  The  advice  of 
these  men — and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  young  Sultan  will 
avail  himself  of  it — cannot  fail 
to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

The  Vizier's  death  occurred 
on  Sunday,  May  13,  and,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  country, 
he  was  buried  the  same  af ter* 
noon,  the  Sultan  attending  the 
funeral.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  owed 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sid 
Ahmed,  who  had  not  only 
placed  him  upon  the  throne, 
but  succeeded  in  keeping  him 
there  through  the  first  few 
years  of  his  reign,  when  dis- 
turbance and  revolt  were  rife. 
But  his  Majesty's  eyes  were  to 
be  opened  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  Vizier  had  ful- 
filled his  trust. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Morocco 
that  all  the  property  of  an 
official  reverts  at  death  to  the 
Crown.  The  logic  which  leads 
to  such  a  result  is  simple,  for 
the  Government  argues  that 
all  fortunes  thus  accumulated 
consist  of  moneys  illegally 
retained  by  the  authoritiea 
A  governor  when  appointed  is 
probably  possessed  of  no  con- 
siderable fortune:  when  he 
dies  he  may  be  a  millionaire. 
Whence  came  his  wealth? 
Squeezed  most  certainly  from 
the  tribes  under  his  authority, 
and  therefore  amassed  only  by 
the  prerogatives  of  the  position 
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largely  disappeared.  He  has 
gJwi  very^nsiderably  in 
stature,  and  is  now  a  tall 
man,  a  head  above  most  of  his 
officials.  He  walks  and  rides 
well,  and  takes  notice  of  all 
that  is  passing,  and  apparently 
engages  his  surrounding  officials 
in  conversation.  In  fact  he  has 
begun  to  give  some  promise 
of  likeness  to  his  father,  who 
was  the  most  competent  and 
the  most  charming  man  who 
has  held  the  Moorish  throne. 
No  more  popular  move  could 
be  made  than  for  his  Majesty 
to  take  the  supreme  direction 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  govern 
his  country  himself. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  a  strong  impression  amongst 
the  natives  of  all  classes  that 
things  are  improving.  But  not 
much  credence  can  be  placed 
in  such  reports.  When  Sid 
Ahmed  carried  out  his  coup 
d'etat  and  thrust  his  rivals  into 
dungeons,  the  Moors  said  that 
at  last  a  good  time  was  coming ; 
but  after  six  years  of  the  new 
man's  oppression  they  looked 
back  upon  the  old  regime  with 
sincere  regrets :  and  so  it  may 
be  again.  A  slight  alleviation 
of  taxation  at  first,  and  small 
attempts  to  introduce  a  little 
justice  into  the  general  policy 
of  "squeeze,"  and  then,  when 
the  new  Ministry  is  assured  of 
its  position,  the  old  corruption 
will  set  in  and  things  be  as 
bad  as  ever  they  were,  or  worse. 
The  state  of  affairs  is  hopeless 
— the  doctors  abandoned  hope 
long  ago  ;  but  the  patient 
doesn't  die. 

The  attitude  that  the  new 
Ministry  will  adopt  towards 
Europeans    will     be     gathered 


from  the  success  that  attends 
the  Spanish  embassy  now  at 
the  capital  Senor  Ojeda  had 
the  misfortune  to  arrive  at 
Court  just  as  the  Grand  Vizier 
fell  ill,  and  in  the  resulting  con- 
fusion he  was  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  even 
obtaining  a  public  audience 
with  the  Sultan  and  presenting 
his  credentials.  Nor  would  he 
have  obtained  even  this  civility 
had  he  not,  after  a  fortnight's 
delay,  informed  the  acting 
Foreign  Minister  that  he  had 
been  sent  as  Envoy  of  the 
Spanish  King  and  Government 
to  the  Sultan  and  Government 
of  Morocco,  and  as  such  insisted 
on  being  properly  received.  He 
added,  that  unless  the  ordinary 
formalities  of  his  reception  were 
immediately  compUed  with,  he 
would  leave  the  capital  and 
return  to  Spain,  informing  his 
Government  that,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
neither  Sultan  nor  Government 
existed  in  Morocco. 

It  was  only  after  this  for- 
cible but  just  protest  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  the  most  or- 
dinary civility  on  the  part  of 
the  Court  officials.  But  further 
delays  were  to  ensue,  and  until 
the  Grand  Vizier  died  no  discus- 
sion of  political  or  diplomatic 
questions  took  place.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  Senor  Ojeda's 
embassy  are  concessions  in  two 
parts  of  Morocco,  or,  failing 
both,  to  obtain  one  and  ex- 
change it  for  a  second.  By  a 
succession  of  treaties,  including 
those  of  1860  and  that  of  Mar- 
tinez Campos,  concluded  only  a 
few  years  back,  the  rights  of 
Spain  have  been  recognised  to 
a  seaport— a  fishing-station   it 
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the  other  Powers  represented  in 
Morocco  little  need  be  said. 
England  and  Germany  are  for 
keeping  the  statue  quo,  as  is  no 
doubt  France,  and  any  attempt 
to  upset  it  would  be  looked 
upon  very  seriously  by  those 
two  Powers.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  France 
wants  to  bring  about  a  crisis 
in  Morocco,  and  Spain  has  not 
the  power  to  do  so  even  if  she 
did  wish  it.  No  exterior  influ- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  unnecessary 
alarm  caused  by  France's  move 
in  the  Sahara,  is  at  present  dis- 
turbing the  country  to  any 
serious  extent.  With  regard  to 
internal  struggles,  we  have  been 
scared  by  the  English  and 
French  press  with  rumours  of 
"holy  wara"  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  whenever  a  newspaper 
turns  its  attention  to  the  desert 
it  discovers  the  rudiments  of  a 
"holy  war"  as  assuredly  as  it 
does  sand. 

But  even  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Sahara  the  days  of  "holy 
wars "  are  waning,  and  the 
Arab  and  Berber  of  the  desert 
have  discovered  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sit  at  home  and 
guard  their  families,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  flocks  and 
herds,  than  to  go  and  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  Christian, 
especially  when  the  Christian  is 
armed  with  Maxim  guns  and 
magazine -riflea  Nor  do  these 
desert  people  play  fair,  for  those 
who  don't  obey  the  summons 
loot  the  belongings  of  those 
who  have  gone  away  to  fight 
during  their  absence.  Thus  it 
was  in  1859-1860,  when  the 
Spaniards  were  invading  Nor- 
thern Morocco,  the  desert  tribes 
who  had  proclaimed  a  "  jehad  " 


and  were  marching  toward  the 
scene  of  action  were  so  pillaged 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
co-reUgionista  through  whose 
country  they  were  passing,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return, 
robbed  of  all  their  horses  and 
arms,  to  their  homea  Here 
again  disappointment  awaited 
them,  for  those  who  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  desert, 
imagining  that  their  fellow- 
tribesmen  could  never  return, 
had  annexed  the  greater  part 
of  the  absentees'  property,  in- 
cluding, in  many  cases,  their 
women  folk.  That  "  holy  war," 
at  all  events,  was  not  altogether 
a  success,  and  it  is  still  too 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  their 
elders  to  instil  much  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  fighting  men  to 
undertake  another.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rumours  and  reports 
are  without  foundation.  The 
desert  tribes  of  Morocco  will  be 
careful  not  to  interfere  with  the 
French  as  long  as  they  remain 
where  they  are  at  present,  and 
even  if  an  advance  should  be 
made — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  such  will  be  the 
case^it  is  not  improbable  that, 
after  one  attempt  at  resistance, 
these  tribes  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Igli  people,  and 
invite  the  invaders  to  occupy 
their  country. 

There  is  little  else  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Morocco,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  as  satisfactory — or  as 
unsatisfactory  —  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  All 
speculation  as  to  its  future  is 
useless,  for  the  eventual  fate  of 
the  country  will  either  be  de- 
cided at  the  time  of  a  Euro- 
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pean  war,  or  in  a  oonference  of 
the  European  Powers.  In  the 
former  case  it  will  probably  be 
the  fortunate  country  not  en- 
gaged in  warfare  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  warring  of 
nations  to  settle  the  Morocco 
Question  as  she  may  please.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  may  be  decided,  for 
should  Morocco  come  before  a 
European  conference  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  be  only  one  of  a 
number  of  leading  questions, 
and  would  be  treated  as  such — 
that  is  to  say,  that  any  Power 
might  resign  what  rights  she 
might  think  herself  entitled  to 
in  deciding  the  fate  of  Morocco 
in  exchange  for  privileges  else- 
where, which  would  eventually 
be  likely  to  prove  more  bene- 
ficial Morocco,  geographically 
and  ethnologically,  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria,  and  as  such  France 
certainly  has  predominating 
rights.  Provided  neutrality  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was 
strictly  guaranteed,  and  a  com- 


mercial treaty  which  allowed 
of  a  certain  freedom  of  trade  to 
all  nations  entered  upon,  there 
is  no  possible  reason  why  France 
should  not  possess  the  country. 
England  has  no  intention  of 
taking  it,  and  no  object  in 
doing  so,  provided  always  the 
free  passage  of  our  navy  and 
merchantmen  is  not  interfered 
with  in  the  Strait&  That  any 
part  of  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Spain,  whose  Govern- 
ment is  not  far  removed  above 
that  of  Morocco,  must  be  pre- 
vented at  any  cost.  Spain 
certainly  could  not  do  much 
in  the  way  of  conquest  for 
herself,  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  an  undue  and  unnecessary 
jealousy  between  France  and 
England  might  facilitate  her 
taking  up  a  position  on  the 
Straits. 

But  whatever  happens,  we 
can  rest  certain  of  one  thing, 
that  when  the  Morocco  Crisis 
really  does  arrive,  it  will  settle 
itself.  Till  then  it  is  only  the 
Morocco  Scare. 
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People  in  England  have 
watched  the  operations  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  with  the 
most  profound  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  unintelligent  interest.  They 
have,  upon  the  whole,  exhib- 
ited singular  moderation  and 
,  sobriety  in  the  expression  of 
the  feelings  which  have  been 
aroused,  and,  when  things  have 
£Cone  amiss,  have  refused  to  be 
kd  into  harsh  immediate  sen- 
tence  upon  the  soldiers  whom 
they  have  employed  in  the  field 
and  the  administrators  who 
were  in  office  at  home.  They 
have  recognised  that  a  cam- 
paign must  have  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  that  circumstances 
may  sometimes  be  too  strong 
for  the  most  perfect  organisa- 
tion, the  best  conceived  plan 
of  action.  But  although  they 
have  been  content  in  the  mean- 
time to  stand  the  hazard  of 
their  military  condition  as  it 
is,  they  have  none  the  less  re- 
solved that  the  whole  fighting 
force  of  the  country  must  be 
revised  in  many  details.  They 
have  seen  that,  in  all  warlike 
essentials,  the  English  empire 
lacks  nothing ;  but  that,  whether 
from  parsimony  or  from  other 
causes,  these  essentials  have  not 
hitherto  been  utilised  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  power  has  been  the 
consequence. 

In  the  organising  of  our 
"new  model"  army  that  is  to 
be,  a  great  deal  of  public  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  its 
officering.  Now,  there  is  a 
certain  school  of  would-be  mili- 
tary critics  in  England,  voicing 


their  opinions  pretty  loudly  in 
the  press,  who  say  very  hard 
things  about  the  gentlemen 
who  now  hold  commissions — 
asserting  that  they  have  failed 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  recent 
situations;  that  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  incapable  and  ignorant 
of  their  duties;  that  they  are 
more  devoted  to  their  amuse- 
ments than  to  their  profession ; 
and  it  is  further  thrown  in 
their  teeth  that  many  supposed 
shortcomings  arise  from  tiheir 
being  wealthy  and  aristocratia 
Our  future  mihtary  organisers, 
therefore,  will  very  likely  be 
noisily  pressed  to  make  sweep- 
ing alterations  in  the  methods 
of  providing  officers  for  our 
army,  and  to  introduce  sump- 
tuary  resculations  of  a  most 
stringent  description  in  their 
regimental  life.  Well,  it  may 
at  once  be  conceded  that  our 
system  of  officering  the  army 
is  not  perfect.  Nothing  in  this 
world  is  so.  But,  in  making 
alterations,  it  behoves  us  to 
"gang  warily,"  lest,  in  prun- 
ing away  what  is  evil,  we 
may  deprive  ourselves  of 
much  that  is  superlatively 
good. 

It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves, 
therefore,  whether  there  is  not 
a  very  sufficient  answer  to  each 
of  these  counts  in  a  general  in- 
dictment, whether,  as  practical 
considerations,  any  of  them 
really  have  any  weight,  and 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  congratulate 
herself  on  having  a  class  of 
servants  who,  in  general  merit, 
have  no  superiors  in  any  of  the 
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Besides  these  subjects  there  are 
many  officers  who  have  a  very 
practical  familiarity  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  knowledge.  We 
have  heard  the  story  how,  when 
a  troop-train  engine  broke  down 
in  the  Egyptian  desert,  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  driver, 
a  yoimg  Guardsman  unexpected- 
ly came  to  the  rescue,  readjust^ 
themaohinery,andtriumphantly 
drove  the  engine  to  its  destina- 
tion. There  is  no  lack  of  thirst 
for  knowledge  either  in  her 
Majesty's  army,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  it  are 
eagerly  seized.  The  privilege 
of  two  years'  severe  study  at 
the  Staff  College  (whether  that 
study  is  on  the  best  possible 
lines  or  not  is  now  beside  the 
mark)  is  keenly  competed  for, 
and  many  officers  yearly  qualify 
by  voluntary  study  as  inter- 
preters of  one  or  other  of 
modern  languages.  But  per- 
haps the  most  practical  proof 
of  our  officers'  mental  power  is 
the  way  in  which  a  very  large 
part  of  the  country's  business  is 
carried  on  by  men  who  either 
hold  or  have  held  commissions 
in  the  service.  Our  imperial 
administration  draws  upon  them 
for  consulates,  magistracies, 
commissionerships,  secretary- 
ships, and  residenciea  The 
police  and  prison  departments 
hold  ex-soldiers  as  some  of  their 


best  officials,  and  military  titles 
are  very  oonmion  among  the 
managers  of  successful  private 
business  organisations  and 
agencies  of  all  kinds,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  Sol- 
diers, too,  hold  no  mean  place 
in  literature,  and  they  must 
have  some  ability  with  the  pen, 
for,  without  taking  thought  of 
the  great  names  of  old,  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  each  suc- 
cessive occupant  of  'Maga's' 
editorial  chair  has  always  made 
a  point  of  carefully  and  espe- 
cially considering  any  communi- 
cation from  a  military  con- 
tributor, even  if  previously  un- 
known, wide  experience  having 
taught  them  that  when  a 
soldier  writes  he  has  generally 
a  worthy  subject  and  at  least  a 
passable  style. 

So  much  for  the  capacity  of 
our  officers.  Are  they  then  so 
uninstructed  and  so  ignorant  of 
their  duties  that  their  natural 
capacity  has  not  free  scope,  and 
may  be  altogether  discounted? 
Let  us  begin  with  the  subor- 
dinate leaders,  the  men  of  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  batteries, 
who  play  a  comparatively  minor 
part  in  the  great  movements  of 
a  campaign.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  merely  orna- 
mental members  of  the  military 
profession?  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  they  and  they  alone  ^  have 


^  It  may  be  said,  '*  What  about  the  non-commiBaioned  officers?  Have  they 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  corps  ?  "  No  doubt  they  give  most  valuable 
assistance,  but  it  is  only  assistance,  not  initiative.  Non-commissioned  officers, 
in  these  days  of  short  service,  are  necessarily  often  very  young  indeed,  and,  able 
and  devoted  to  duty  as  they  are,  the  responsibility  of  their  effective  training, 
equally  with  that  of  the  private  soldiers,  falls  as  a  constantly  recurring  duty  upon 
the  commissioned  officers.  There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  old  and 
experienced  non-commissioned  officers  to  be  found  in  every  corps,  but  certainly 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  give  an  example  to  their  younger  comrades  and  to  fill 
positions  of  trust  involving  special  routine  work.  They  do  not  make  the  corps, 
though  they  are  unquestionably  an  invaluable  part  of  its  strength. 
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path  of  duty  be  pointed  out  to 
them  and  they  will  follow  it. 
But  if  an  overwhehning  and 
victorious  clamour  is  raised  that 
we  must  have  officers  who  are 
mere  and  only  professional 
soldiers,  who  are  to  have  no 
opportunities  of  widely  mixing 
with  the  world  and  joining  in 
the  pursuits  of  English  gentle- 
men, we  shall  be  parlously  near 
to  being  provided  with  pedants, 
who  in  their  spare  moments 
might  be  thrown  back  on  some- 
thing too  much  resembling  the 
crapulous  cafe  -  haunting  life 
which  is  often  the  lot  of  the 
oonmiissioned  ranks  in  Conti- 
nental armiea 

There  is  one  form  of  criticism 


that  has  never  been  brought, 
and  never  can  be  brought, 
against  our  officera  No  one 
has  dared  to  gainsay  their  mag- 
nificent pluck,  determination, 
and  endurance.  Could  we  ever 
find  men  whom  the  rank  and 
file — and  they  are  pretty  good 
critics  too — will  more  wUlingly 
follow  and  obey  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger?  Our 
experience  shows  that  at  any 
rate  our  soldiers  are  led  in  a 
manner  that  inspires  confidence. 
Much  must  therefore  be  said  in 
favour  of  our  present  system  of 
officering  our  army,  which  gives 
us  the  services  of  men  so  gaUant, 
so  devoted,  so  chivalrous,  and  so 
little  of  carpet-knights. 
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the  ohUdren  unhealthy,  for  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  out- 
wafd  signs  of  drunkenness  are 
peroeptible,  and  one  often 
meets  with  children  fresh  and 
sound;  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  consumption 
of  wine  is  excessive  in  those 
parts,  and  also  that  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  good 
living  generally.  It  has  been 
said  to  me  repeatedly  and  by 
different  persons  that  they 
would  not  care  to  live  in  Paris, 
because  their  means  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  they  were  enjoying  in 
the  Val  d'Or,  where  living  is 
cheap.  "They  would  have  to 
be  sparing  of  their  wines  and 
could  not  afford  the  same 
qualities:  poultry  and  game, 
as  well  as  wood  for  fuel,  would 
be  beyond  their  possibilities, 
together  with  many  other  good 
things  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.*'  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  tried  to  oppose  to  these 
advantages  those  of  a  higher 
order  so  plentifully  offered  in  a 
metropolis,  such  as  museums, 
public  libraries,  concerts,  and 
pioture-galleriea  The  answer 
was  that  "they  did  very  well 
without  them."  The  fact  is,  they 
have  no  intellectual  wants,  no 
desire  for  culture;  their  only 
reading  is  in  a  daily  newspaper 
and  an  occasional  novel,  and 
the  topics  of  conversation  are 
furnished  by  politics  for  men, 
and  famUy  Ltters  with  gossip 
for  women. 

In  the  Val  d'Or  no  occasion 
for  conviviality  is  neglected, 
even  among  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
indeed  the  inhabitants  are  so 
hospitably  disposed  that  dinner- 
parties or  dUjeuners-prida  are  of 
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frequent  occurrence.  At  such 
festivities  the  fare  is  capital 
and  the  dishes  numerous — the 
mattresses-de-maison  inheriting 
culinary  skill  from  their 
mothers^,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  it, 
whilst  their  husbands  take  a 
pride  in  bringing  out  their  best 
wines,  which  are  duly  appreci- 
ated. Once  we  were  invited  to 
a  lunch,  which  was,  as  usual, 
very  gay  and  the  conversation 
animated — for  if  there  is  noth- 
ing aesthetic  about  the  people, 
they  are  intelligent,  talkative, 
and  lively.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men was  insisting  on  helping 
my  mother  to  a  glass  of  Volney, 
and  could  not  understand  why 
she  declined  such  a  rare  luxury, 
so  I  had  to  tell  him  that  my 
mother's  doctor  had  forbidden 
her  wine  altogether.  "Then," 
he  exclaimed  in  great  surprise, 
"  that  doctor  does  not  know  yet 
that  wine  is  the  milk  for  old 
age. 

The  Val  d'Oriens  are  very 
obliging,  and  a  gracious  custom 
of  theirs  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned: it  is  the  hospitality 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding  by  the  residents  to  the 
guests,  even  if  they  be  perfect 
strangers,  and  though  they 
themselves  are  not  invited.  At 
Chalon-sur-Sa6ne,  a  few  kilo- 
metres from  Le  Bourgneuf,  the 
haute  -  bourgeoisie  send  their 
private  carriages  to  take  wed- 
ding-parties to  church  and  back 
again.  I  had  many  tokens  of 
this  obliging  disposition  of  the 
people  in  my  walks  in  search 
of  new-laid  eggs  and  clotted- 
cream.  If  Gladie  was  sent  on 
such  errands,  she  generally 
came   back  empty-handed,  for 
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Much  less  than  a  lady  cyclist 
is  requu^  to  rouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  Bourgneuviennea,  which 
is  kept  keen  like  an  appetite  by 
want  of  food.  I  was  even  told 
that  it  would  not  do  for  the  doc- 
tor, or  for  the  notary  or  percep- 
teur,  to  have  their  house  in  the 
main  street,  because  if  any  one 
happened  to  call  several  times,  it 
would  be  spied  and  talked  over 
the  place  in  no  time,  and  the 
most  preposterous  reasons  would 
be  imagined  and  assigned  for 
those  visit&  I  was  at  times 
greatly  amused  myself  by  the 
irrepressible  impulse  which  led 
some  persons  to  inspect  our 
clothes  -  basket  in  the  open 
street,  on  its  way  from  the 
repasaeuse. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  to  the  village  people 
{village  I  dared  not  have  called 
either  Mercurey  or  Le  Bourg- 
neuf  within  hearing  of  their 
inhabitants,  for  whom  they  are 
vUles,  just  as  their  narrow  lanes 
are  rues)  is  the  occasional  pass- 
age of  troops.  It  is  awaited 
in  great  excitement,  and  hailed 
enthusiastically.  The  setting 
oflp  of  the  diligence  which  was 
to  take  us  to  Germolles  one  fine 
morning  was  delayed  by  such 
a  passage  of  artillery,  and,  de- 
spite the  early  hour,  the  whole 
population  was  out  lining  the 
street  on  each  side  from  end  to 
end,  eagerly  discussing  the 
looks  of  the  soldiers,  the  condi- 
tion of  their  horses,  the  models 
of  the  guns.  They  are  very 
patriotic  and  democratic  people, 
and  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  appearance  of  the  regiment. 
I  overheard  many  a  proud 
whisper  that  "If  now  France 
went  to  war  it  would  turn  out 


diflPerent."  They  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Republic,  and 
say  that  "  although  many  things 
might  be  improved,  they  had 
never  enjoyed  such  long  security 
before,  and  they  would  resist 
any  attempt  at  altering  the 
form  of  the  Government." 

I  said  above  that  on  the 
momentous  day  of  the  passage 
of  artillery  we  were  to  go  by 
the  diligence  to  Germolles,  a 
viUage  at  a  distance  of  four 
kilometres  from  Le  Bourgneuf, 
and  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter. It  is  fresher  and  more 
green,  and  the  hills  about  it 
are  not  without  a  certain  sylvan 
charm,  though  the  trees  never 
attain  to  any  great  height,  nor 
are  the  woods  very  extensive; 
but  I  had  been  told  that  Mont 
Blanc  might  be  seen  from  the 
highest  summit  when  rain  was 
not  far  off,  and  I  was  not  to  be 
disappointed  after  climbing  up 
to  it.  For  beyond  the  shining 
and  meandering  river  Sa6ne, 
beyond  the  vast,  rich,  peaceful 
plain,  still  beyond,  and  far 
above  the  blue  range  of  the 
Jura  and  the  fainter  Alps,  a 
white  peak  rising  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  sky  was  Mont 
Blanc  itself,  looking  more  like 
a  cloud  than  the  tremendous 
mass  it  really  is.  And  the  rain 
was  certainly  not  far  off:  half 
an  hour  later  we  were  enveloped 
in  mist,  then  in  a  cold  drizzle 
which  rendered  our  descent 
somewhat  arduous,  the  short 
hill  -moss  having  become  so 
slippery. 

On  my  return  to  the  chateau, 
a  small  group  of  children,  ap- 
parently awestruck,  attracted 
my  eyes,  as  I  reached  the  Place, 
They  were  surrounding  a  little 
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dangea :  long,  flat  baskets  piled 
high  upon  narrow  carts,  to- 
gether with  the  glittering  metal 
hottea  of  the  portera  Barrels 
at  every  door  and  filling  every 
courtyard— large,  small,  old  and 
new,  and  the  great  barn-doors 
opened  wide  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  vat&  Also  the  unwonted 
presence  of  ragged  and  tired 
figures,  strange  to  the  place, 
wandering  in  from  parts  where 
the  vine  is  unknown,  come  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  small 
share  of  its  bounties.  They 
were  on  the  Place  and  in 
the  street,  miserably  awaiting 
the  last  warm  days  of  un- 
clouded sunshine  needed  to 
ripen  the  grapes  for  the  vin- 
tage ;  yet  the  sun  still  showed  a 
wan  face  behind  a  thick  veil  of 
mist,  and  the  general  look  of 
cheerfulness  I  had    noticed  on 


my  arrival  had  now  fled  from 
almost  every  face. 

And  it  so  happened  that  we 
had  to  leave  the  Val  d'Or  with- 
out seeing  the  vintage,  which, 
after  all,  proved  abundant,  if 
not  of  superior  quality.  We 
had  new  tokens  of  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  people  at  our 
departure.  Those  we  knew 
came  to  say  good-bye,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  we 
might  come  again ;  the  old 
woman  who  brought  our  morn- 
ing  milk,  and  who  came  a  long 
way  for  three  halfpence,  said 
"  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  her." 
Gladie  wiped  her  eyes  very 
hard  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron  as  she  handed  us  our 
packages  in  the  diligence,  and 
Mme.  L.  sent  us  a  hamper  of 
fruit  and  a  bouquet  of  everlast- 
ing flowers  as  a  souvenir. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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It  would  be  a  poor  service  to 
him   to   attempt  to  make  out 
his  actual   achievement   to  be 
greater  than   that   of   this  or 
that  great  man,  and  it  is  far 
from  the  intention  of  these  re- 
marks.      He    died    at    thirty. 
But  that  his  imion  of  qualities 
was  more  than  exceptional,  and 
gave  sure  promise  of  very  great 
work  indeed,  is  the  mere  truth. 
Scholarship      and     philosophy 
were   not   with   him   mere   ac- 
complishments,    to     adorn     a 
literary  style  or  to  amuse  the 
leisure    of     a     practical    man. 
Their  results   were    an    active 
element   in   his   mind,    and   at 
least  it  may  be  said  of   them 
that  in  a  career  which  would 
have  turned  the  heads,  and  in 
experiences  which  would  have 
clouded  the  judgments,  of  most 
men,  they  helped  to  keep  him 
serene  as  a  man  and  sane  as 
an    observer.      And   their  im- 
plicit  presence  in   all  that  he 
wrote  enabled  one  to  view  with- 
out misgiving  the  fact  that  of 
late  he  was   doing   a   kind  of 
work   that   is   commonly  done 
by    coarser    hand&       He    lost 
little,  if  anything,  by  this  work, 
and  he  gained  immeasurably  by 
it — resource   and   readiness   of 
intelligence,    a    great    experi- 
ence, a  fame  which  should  have 
been  a  spring-board   to   ambi- 
tion.    But  since  this  later  work 
was   of    the    practical    sort  it 
was,   the   value    of    the    book 
before    us    is    largely   that    it 
stamps    him    (in    "From    the 
New   Gibbon,"   "Mr  Balfour's 
Philosophy,"     "Little    Eyolf," 
and  "  The  New  Tennyson  ")  as 
a  philosopher  and   a   critic  as 
indubitably  as  his  'Monologues' 
had  stamped  him  as  a  scholar. 


It  is  roughly  in  this  connec- 
tion to  deal  with  a  matter  which 
Mr  Henley  settles  conclusively 
in  a  note,  but  which  may  bear 
a  word  or  two  in  addition. 
Somebody,  it  seems,  has  written 
that  Steevens  "did  but  pretend 
to  approve  the  reconquest  of 
the  Soudan,  the  reply  to  Mr 
Kruger's  declaration  of  war: 
that  what  he  wrote  about 
these  matters  was  written  to 
please  the  public,  and  in  no 
sort  represented  his  own  con- 
victiona"  Mr  Henley,  speak- 
ing  from  intunate  kJowlSfge. 
contradicts  this  flatly ;  and  the 
present  writer,  who  had  many 
talks  with  Steevens  about 
politics,  can  add  his  testimony 
to  Mr  Henley'a  With  some 
warmth  of  feeling :  for  surely 
to  bring  a  reckless  charge  of 
dishonesty  against  a  man  just 
dead  is  worse  than  ungenerous. 
It  is  a  kind  of  dishonesty — this 
hireling  pretence  of  opiions- 
which  is  or  used  to  be  common 
among  journalists  and  is  not 
unknown  among  politicians,  but 
Steevens  was  entirely  free 
from  it. 

That  he  called  himself  a 
Radical  at  Oxford  or  for  the 
first  days  after  leaving  Oxford 
is  likely  enough.  The  political 
opinions  of  boys  at  Oxford  are 
not  formed  on  profound  con- 
viction. They  come  from  family 
and  other  connections,  from  an 
idea  that  Conservatism  is  the 
gentlemanly  profession,  from  a 
revolt  against  that  idea,  and 
from  suchlike  causes  generally. 
Steevens  wore  a  soft  hat  at 
Oxford,  as  Mr  Henley  says,  and 
to  do  so  at  that  period  was  a 
sort  of  symbol,  a  sort  of  badge, 
of  those  who  were  all  for  intel- 
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ness  won  him  the  liking,  of 
types  of  Englishmen  whose 
training  had  been  poles  apart 
from  his — of  ofiBcers  and  Tom- 
mies. He  himself  was  still 
changing,  and  changing  rap- 
idly, from  the  type  of  student 
and  literary  young  man,  stim- 
ulated and  aided  (if  one  may 
say  it)  by  a  most  favourable 
influence  in  his  home.  Know- 
ledge of  men  and  how  to  meet 
them,  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  coimtry  and  beasts  and 
farming,  the  tastes  of  a  sports- 
man, all  this  he  was  gaining 
rapidly,  and  beyond  intellect 
and  achievement  bade  fair  to 
be  as  fine  a  type  of  an  all- 
round  Englishman  as  you 
would  look  to  meet.  How  far 
and  precisely  in  what  direction 
he  would  have  gone  with  it  all, 
it  is  useless  now  to  speculate. 

But    far    and    in   a   worthy 
direction    it    must   have   been, 


luck  or  no  luck.  He  had  been 
lucky,  no  doubt,  and  arrived  at 
his  obvious  distinction  far  earlier 
than  might  have  been  the  case. 
His  luck  was  exceptionally  good, 
but  it  was  not  unique,  and  it 
did  not  make  him.  Other  young 
men,  at  critical  periods  of  their 
lives,  have  fallen  in  with  sane 
and  experienced  and  inspiring 
friends ;  other  young  men  have 
seen  the  world  and  the  working 
of  armies  as  early  in  their  lives 
as  he.  He  was  made  by  his 
character  and  his  intellect ;  and 
it  would  have  been  bad  luck 
indeed  which  could  have  re- 
pressed for  long  their  natural 
results.  There  was  but  one 
sure  blow  which  fate  could  deal 
him,  and  that  blow  was  dealt 
him  in  Ladysmith.  The  old 
platitude  about  the  love  of  the 
gods  cannot  comfort  us  here. 
It  was  a  cruel  chance,  and  there 
is  no  consolation  for  it. 
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ness  won  him  the  Uking,  of 
types  of  Englishmen  whose 
training  had  been  poles  apart 
from  his — of  officers  and  Tom- 
mies. He  himself  was  still 
changing,  and  changing  rap- 
idly, from  the  type  of  student 
and  literary  young  man,  stim- 
ulated and  aided  (if  one  may 
say  it)  by  a  most  favourable 
influence  in  his  home.  Know- 
ledge of  men  and  how  to  meet 
them,  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  beasts  and 
farming,  the  tastes  of  a  sports- 
man, all  this  he  was  gaining 
rapidly,  and  beyond  intellect 
and  achievement  bade  fair  to 
be  as  fine  a  type  of  an  all- 
round  Englishman  as  you 
would  look  to  meet.  How  far 
and  precisely  in  what  direction 
he  would  have  gone  with  it  all, 
it  is  useless  now  to  speculate. 

But    far    and    in   a   worthy 
direction    it    must   have  been. 


luck  or  no  luck.  He  had  been 
lucky,  no  doubt,  and  arrived  at 
his  obvious  distinction  far  earlier 
than  might  have  been  the  case. 
His  luck  was  exceptionally  good, 
but  it  was  not  unique,  and  it 
did  not  make  him.  Other  young 
men,  at  critical  periods  of  their 
lives,  have  fallen  in  with  sane 
and  experienced  and  inspiring 
friends ;  other  young  men  have 
seen  the  world  and  the  working 
of  armies  as  early  in  their  lives 
as  he.  He  was  made  by  his 
character  and  his  intellect ;  and 
it  would  have  been  bad  luck 
indeed  which  could  have  re- 
pressed for  long  their  natural 
results.  There  was  but  one 
sure  blow  which  fate  could  deal 
him,  and  that  blow  was  dealt 
him  in  Ladysmith.  The  old 
platitude  about  the  love  of  the 
gods  cannot  comfort  us  here. 
It  was  a  cruel  chance,  and  there 
is  no  consolation  for  it. 
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ness  won  him  the  Uking,  of 
types  of  Englishmen  whose 
training  had  been  poles  apart 
from  his— of  officers  and  Tom- 
mies. He  himself  was  still 
changing,  and  changing  rap- 
idly, from  the  type  of  student 
and  literary  young  man,  stim- 
ulated and  aided  (if  one  may 
say  it)  by  a  most  favourable 
influence  in  his  home.  Know- 
ledge of  men  and  how  to  meet 
them,  love  and  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  beasts  and 
farming,  the  tastes  of  a  sports- 
man, all  this  he  was  gaining 
rapidly,  and  beyond  intellect 
and  achievement  bade  fair  to 
be  as  fine  a  type  of  an  all- 
round  Englishman  as  you 
would  look  to  meet.  How  far 
and  precisely  in  what  direction 
he  would  have  gone  with  it  all, 
it  is  useless  now  to  speculate. 

But    far    and    in   a   worthy 
direction    it    must   have   been. 


luck  or  no  luck.  He  had  been 
lucky,  no  doubt,  and  arrived  at 
his  obvious  distinction  far  earlier 
than  might  have  been  the  case. 
His  luck  was  exceptionally  good, 
but  it  was  not  unique,  and  it 
did  not  make  him.  Other  young 
men,  at  critical  periods  of  their 
lives,  have  fallen  in  with  sane 
and  experienced  and  inspiring 
friends ;  other  young  men  have 
seen  the  world  and  the  working 
of  armies  as  early  in  their  lives 
as  he.  He  was  made  by  his 
character  and  his  intellect ;  and 
it  would  have  been  bad  luck 
indeed  which  could  have  re- 
pressed for  long  their  natural 
results.  There  was  but  one 
sure  blow  which  fate  could  deal 
him,  and  that  blow  was  dealt 
him  in  Ladysmith.  The  old 
platitude  about  the  love  of  the 
gods  cannot  comfort  us  here. 
It  was  a  cruel  chance,  and  there 
is  no  consolation  for  it. 
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of  the  British  Museum.  There 
were  knives  and  bludgeons  and 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  from  every 
part  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, arranged  round  the 
walla  Tables,  chairs,  and  floor 
were  strewn  with  lumps  of 
different  kinds  of  gum  and 
gutta  -  percha  ;  there  were 
butterflies  in  cases,  and  beetles 
and  stuffed  birds :  there  were 
sp>ecimens  of  ebony  as  well  as 
of  many  other  sorts  of  timber, 
both  cut  and  polished,  and  with 
leaf  and  bark.  There  were  in 
fact  samples  of  every  kind  of 
thing  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
trade  in  the  jungle  might  hope 
to  make  money  out  of. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all  sat  the 
signer  in  singlet  and  Chinese 
trousers  playing  upon  a  flute. 
When  you  first  behold  the 
signer  you  can  think  of  nothing 
but  his  mop  of  golden  curls; 
the  humour  of  his  broad  mouth 
and  the  kindliness  of  his  dark 
eyes  are  revealed  later.  "Oh, 
I  have  a  chance ! "  he  declared 
courteously  as  I  came  up;  by 
which  he  meant,  my  visit  was 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  He  is 
indeed  no  linguist :  the  more 
surprising  his  influence  over  his 
mountain  friends.  He  extends 
his  friendship  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  them,  and  before  I 
left  he  had  cheerfully  promised 
that  I  should  accompany  him 
on  his  return  to  their  country. 

A  few  days  later  we  started 
at  early  morning,  with  the  sun 
rising  and  shining  into  the 
dewdrops  and  gossamers,  our 
baggage  in  rickishas,  ourselves 
in  a  horse-gharry.  We  passed 
the  racecourse,  cemetery,  and 
club,  and  said  good-bye  to  the 
station  for  a  week. 


As  we  proceeded  along  our 
nine -mile  drive,  the  road  be- 
came more  and  more  lumpy,  as 
unfrequented  roads  of  granite 
do.  Then  lines  of  grass  ap- 
peared between  the  ruts:  a 
little  farther,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether overgrown.  The  cloud- 
capped  mountain  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drive  made, 
with  its  many  ranges,  a  blue 
background  to  the  verdant 
scenery  of  the  plain,  but  now  it 
was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  swell- 
ing hills  at  its  base  as  we  drove 
in  among  them ;  and  when  the 
road  ended  suddenly  and  the 
six-foot  unmetalled  bridle-path 
began,  we  were  already  at  the 
hem  of  the  untrodden  forest. 
Here  we  saw  the  first  of  the 
little  people,  whom  at  this  point 
Signer  Virgil  desired  me  no 
longer  to  call  Sakai,  as  is  our 
custom,  that  being  the  name 
for  them  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  Malays.  The  word 
means  slave,  and  hurts  their 
feelings.  They  call  themselves 
by  many  names,  but  Mai  Dar&t, 
folk  of  the  Upper  Country,  as 
often  as  not.  At  the  hut  of  a 
Malay  and  his  wife,  whose 
solitary  dwelling  marks  the 
termination  of  the  cart-road, 
were  gathered  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them  come  to  sell  rice — a 
proceeding  which,  to  my  unen- 
lightened mind,  seemed  highly 
satisfactory :  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  trade  and  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  But  when  I  expressed 
this  opinion  in  broken  English, 
Malay,  and  French  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,  which  in  combina- 
tion formed  the  vehicle  of  our 
interchange  of  ideas,  the  signer 
would  have  none  of  it — called 
the  transaction  le  vol,  tout  court. 
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and  those  who  used  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  it  off,  or,  which 
came  to  the  same  thing  so  far 
as  appearances  went,  to  twist 
it  round,  when  they  wished  to 
get  at  its  contents. 

Nearly  all  these  people  could 
speak  fluent  Malay,  which  led 
me  at  first  to  look  for  a  degree 
of  knowledge  in  them  that  they 
by  no  means  possessed.     Just 
as    we     were     starting,    there 
stepped    out    from    the    steep 
underwood    below   us   a   party 
of  three,  a  gaunt  old  man  with 
the  flank  and  loins  of  a  wolf 
and    the   face   of    a   John   the 
Baptist,  and  two  girls  who  he 
said  were  his  sisters.     This  was 
a  manifest  impossibility,  as  one 
looked  about  fourteen  and  the 
other  not  more  than  ten.     All 
three     carried     small      plaited 
sacks  full  of  padL     I  asked  the 
old  man   what    his  price  was. 
"Twenty  dollars  a  gallon,"  he 
answered     promptly,     looking 
straight  at   me   and   speaking 
in  a  melancholy  deep  voice.     I 
thought  he  meant  twenty  gal- 
lons a  dollar  and  asked  him  so, 
but  he  only  looked  puzzled  and 
hopeless,  and  made  as  if  to  pass 
on.      My  guide   then   told   me 
that  he  did  not  mean  anything 
in  particular,  neither  knowing 
how  many  dollars  the  number 
twenty   might    represent,    nor 
having  any  exact  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  a  gallon.      (Lat^ 
on  I  asked  of  a  man  his  price 
for  a  boar's  tusk  which  he  had 
hung  about  his  neck.     He  re- 
plied, "  Five  dollars,"  in  a  tone 
which    seemed    to    say.    And 
not  a  penny  less.      I  tendered 
twenty    cents,    which    he    ac- 
cepted    with     great     delight.) 
My  guide   took   a   photograph 


of  the  elder  girl.  You  could 
see  her  heart  ticking  between 
her  ribs  as  the  monster  with 
black  hood  and  three  sharp 
legs  ambled  into  position  be- 
fore her.  But  she  stood  her 
ground. 

You  know  what  coolies  are. 
Not  before  noon  did  we  get  off. 
The  people  who  made  the  bridle- 
path gouged  it  out  of  the  skin 
of  mould  covering  the  steep 
sides  of  the  granite  mountains. 
As  we  passed  from  one  water- 
shed to  another  sometimes  the 
fall  of  the  land  was  at  our  left, 
sometimes  at  our  right  hand: 
but  for  most  of  the  way,  there 
on  the  one  side  was  the  steep 
descent  to  the  river,  humming 
below  us  in  rapids  and  cas- 
cades ;  there  on  the  other  side, 
above  the  bracken-clad  cutting, 
towered  the  centenarian  forest. 
Now,  without  attentive  nursing 
such  a  path  could  not  long  exist. 
Trees  fall  across  it :  after  a 
day's  rain,  when  every  rivulet 
plays  torrent,  it  is  torn  griev- 
ously — sometimes  a  dozen  yards 
ooze  away  between  sunset  and 
Bunrise.  So  Signor  Virgil  is 
given  a  contract,  and  keeps 
twenty-five  miles  of  this  road 
in  repair.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  how  in  a  country 
like  this  the  labour-supply  is 
his  chief  difficulty.  His  solu- 
tion thereof  was  manifest  before 
we  were  gone  many  miles. 

Where  the  road  goes  large  to 
circumvent  a  granite  boulder, 
we  came  around  the  comer 
suddenly  upon  a  mighty  tree 
which  had  fallen  across  the 
path.  Six  feet  at  least  in 
diameter,  it  lay  among  the 
splintered  timber  and  bamboo, 
in  a  death-bed  of  its  own  strew- 
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are  the  sparse  upland  families 
who  keep  clean  Virgil's  path 
for  him.  The  shanty,  which  i« 
no  more  than  a  zinc  roof,  a 
floor  of  split  bamboo,  and  two 
cubicles  planked  off  at  one  end, 
lies  in  a  little  amphitheatre  of 
a  hundred  yards  across,  with 
the  tree-tops  rising  so  steep  all 
round  it  that  the  sun  (I  found) 
did  not  rise  over  them  till  past 
eight,  and  seldom  broke  through 
the  white  mist  for  another  hour. 
Pushing  our  way  through  the 
bushes  of  the  overgrown  com- 
pound, we  were  soon  installed, 
while  the  Chinese  servants,  who 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  novelty, 
went  straight  to  the  cook-house 
behind,  and  entered  upon  their 
duties.  By  this  time  it  was  too 
late  to  do  more  than  despatch 
a  messenger  to  the  nearest 
family,  about  four  miles  farther 
up  the  valley.  So  we  slept 
warm  and  comfortable  in  blank- 
ets, and  free  from  mosquitoes, 
it  being  there  about  2000  feet 
above  sea-leveL 

People  who  sleep  nearly  naked 
in  a  bleak  mountain  unsheltered 
from  the  saturated  winds  of 
heaven,  reject  the  appointed 
road  to  health,  wealth,  and 
wisdom,  and  cower  melancholy 
as  monkeys  over  their  fire  tDl 
the  morning  sun  has  dispersed 
the  clouds.  Consequently,  not 
until  past  ten  did  our  guests 
appear,  trooping  in  a  long  pro- 
cession over  the  bamboo  bridge 
below  our  verandah.  Do  not, 
accustomed  to  Malays,  expect 
your  hillman  to  loaf  casually 
up  to  your  door  and  then  to 
sit  down,  looking  as  if  he  had 
come  through  sheer  absence  of 
mind,  and  had  not  very  likely 
planned   his   visit   for  a   week 


beforehand.  Such  are  not  the 
ways  of  the  unsophisticated. 
These  people  marched  straight 
up  to  the  ladder,  "So  like-a 
take  a  forteresse,"  as  my  guide 
put  it ;  and  sat  down  in  a  ring 
on  the  floor.  First  there  were 
Pa  Jumat  and  his  wife  Pa  Stoe, 
a  venerable  couple  according  to 
the  generations  of  the  jungle, 
who  must  have  been  getting  on 
for  sixty.  He,  probably  inured 
by  lifelong  habit,  declined  all 
clothing,  and,  from  his  tousled 
head  of  faded  hair  to  his  battered 
feet,  had  no  covering  for  the 
skin  that  lay  in  wrinkles  upon 
him  but  a  pair  of  pink  bathing- 
drawers.  His  wife  wore  her 
hair  plain  —  that  is  to  say, 
matted  by  nature,  and  grizzled 
and  indescribably  dirty ;  and 
now,  since  I  like  these  people, 
and  desire  only  good  to  report 
of  them,  I  will  say  once  and 
for  all  that  they  were  all  in- 
describably dirty  as  to  their 
hair.  It  is  true  that  the 
younger  women  must  coquet- 
tishly  have  combed  theirs,  other- 
wise nature  reigned  supreme. 
And  another  thing  —  they  do 
not  wash  at  all,  ever.  Some 
of  the  dirt  rubs  or  flakes  oflp 
them,  and  some  does  not.  For 
my  part,  I  think  they  are 
quite  right.  A  poor,  cold  game 
is  washing  in  cold  water  with- 
out soap  and  drying  yourself 
on  leaves,  as  every  one  will 
agree  who  has  played  it.  The 
old  lady,  whose  expression  was 
severe  but  not  unpleasing,  wore 
a  khaki  jacket,  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  a  simple  mother-of- 
pearl  button,  also  a  cotton 
Malay  sarong. 

Then    there   was    their    son 
Urup — a  strapping  young  fel- 
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beside  her.  She  wore  the 
upper  garment  I  have  abready 
described,  bringing  it  round 
upon  her  lap  as  she  sat  down, 
out  of  the  fold  of  which,  as 
a  young  kangaroo  from  its 
mother's  pouch,  there  peered 
the  round  face  of  Pati,  a  little 
boy  of  one  or  two,  staring 
through  his  elfin  locks  at  the 
strangers.  His  mother  rolled 
him  a  cigarette  —  a  tiny  roll 
of  tobacco  wrapped  in  a  bit 
of  dry  ntpaA-palm  leaf  —  and 
sometimes  he  pufied  at  it  and 
anon  he  took  the  breast.  Once 
before  I  had  seen  a  tame  Sakai 
woman  suckling  a  kitten,  but 
this  struck  me  as  more  pecul- 
iar still. 

It  was  after  our  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened  a  little  that 
I  ventured  to  joke  with  Urup, 
the  much  be-married,  about 
his  multiplied  responsibilities, 
and  my  comments  being  trans- 
lated caused  general  amusement, 
the  poor  Indian  being  satisfied 
with  a  far  less  excellent  joke 
than  must  be  set  before  the 
reader  of '  Maga. '  Urup  grinned 
and  said  "  Bor :  good.  It  is  & 
good  plan,"  somewhat  defiantly. 
The  ladies  under  discussion  ap- 
peared  engrossed  with  their 
rice,  and  said  nothing.  The 
relations  of  the  two  wives 
seemed,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
amicable.  It  was  later,  just 
after  taking  the  photographs, 
that  Virgil  delighted  Pa 
Sous^y  by  presenting  her  with 
a  cotton  jacket  of  a  cheerful 
magenta  hue  which  he  pro- 
duced with  a  magnificent  air. 
She  put  it  on  at  once,  and  her 
feelings  being  too  many  to  sit 
down  under,  she  must  needs 
get  up  and  march  round   and 
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round  the  room.  Of  course 
the  other  young  women  clam- 
oured for  a  coat  apiece  too, 
but  there  were  no  more  that 
time ;  so  they  satisfied  them- 
selve^  with  marching  in  an 
admiring  tail  after  the  leading 
lady ;  and  if  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  or  any  uncharitableness 
was  in  their  hearts,  then  they 
are  not  the  simple  folk  I  take 
them  to  be.  Pa  Nton^'s  dis- 
appointment, it  is  true,  was 
mitigated  by  two  brass  cur*- 
tain  rings  which  I  found  in 
my  pocket.  And  as  they  were 
too  big  for  her  fingers,  at  my 
suggestion  she  put  them  on 
her  toes,  and  stamped  about 
rejoicing.  Besides  these  there 
were  Pa  Roup,  a  matronly 
looking  woman  with  a  very 
deep  voice,  and  her  husband, 
against  whom  I  only  find  the 
words  Private  James  in  my 
notes.  No  characteristic  trait 
had  he,  of  any  distinctive  kind. 
Lastly  there  were  the  two  sons 
of  the  patriarchal  couple,  I  for- 
get their  real  native  names, 
which  I  may  say  were  rather 
hard  to  extract,  they  preferring 
to  be  known  by  Malay  namea 
I  have  them  down  in  my  notes 
as  Si  Ranting  (Master  Twig),  a 
boy  of  about  fourteen,  newly 
married  to  an  equally  immature 
wife,  and  Si  Tan,  his  brother, 
of  eight  or  ten.  They  were 
each  of  them  dressed  in  a  loin- 
cloth which  could  not  have 
scantier  been.  The  elder  of  the 
two  boys  was  suffering  from  a 
disease  very  common  among 
the  IJpland  People,  a  sort  of 
flaky  sloughing  off^  of  the  skin 
upon  the  whole  body  and  limbs. 
That  made  up  the  first  day's 
party. 
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ered  good  policy  for  the  giver 
to  leave  himself  beggared  in 
that  respect  upon  the  first  day. 
So  off  they  went  in  high 
spirits. 

Next  day  they  came  again, 
most  of  them  with  one  or  two 
others,  and  the  same  scenes 
occurred.  On  the  third  day, 
Virgil  being  out,  I  with  some 
trepidation  acted  as  their  host. 
It  was  a  most  successful  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  a  con- 
cert followed  by  Dumb  Crambo, 
but  the  fi^uests  did  the  enter- 
taining.  The  day  before  they 
had  been  begged  but  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  sing ;  nothing 
but  a  very  little  half-hearted 
humming  "  De,  de,  ng,  de,  a,  de," 
&c.,  could  be  elicited,  but  a 
great  deal  of  hangmg  back, 
pushing  forward,  giggling  and 
slapping.  Now,  whether  they 
had  grown  accustomed  to  me 
or  whether  they  had  partly 
forgotten  my  existence  (I  was 
sitting  in  an  unobtrusive 
comer  desperately  attempting 
to  sketch  them),  anyhow  Urup, 
his  eyes  falling  upon  a  Sakai 
mandolin,  a  plain  joint  of  bam- 
boo with  two  fibres  strimg 
along  it,  picks  it  up,  and 
after  mechanically  twanging 
the  strings  a  little,  breaks  sud- 
denly into  song  in  a  clear  ring- 
ing deep  voice,  and  the  others 
joined  in  the  chorus.  His  tune 
i*an  as  it  were  upon  a  certain 
note,  and  the  subject  of  each 
verse  appeared  distinct,  of  birds 
or  beasts  or  of  their  known 
familiar  haunts,  and  while  the 
chorus  repeats  in  slow  recita- 
tive the  words  and  the  note, 
the  leader  trills  ahead  in  runs 
and  shakes  up  and  down  the 
scale, — not   that   there  is  any 


scale  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
(You  must  pray  accept  this 
most  untechnical  description  as 
better  than  none:  listen  to  a 
child  humming  to  himself  on 
a  summer  morning,  and  you 
will  hear  the  tune  and  better 
understand  the  vocal  score.) 
This  is  one  song  as  it  was 
translated  to  me  : — 

**  Leader.    Going,    going    on    hill   and 

mountain, 
Chorus.  Hill   and  mountain,   hill   and 

mountain," — 

and  so  on,  the  chorus  taking 
up  the  last  words  of  the  leader's 
improvisation. 

"Climbing,  climbing,  climbing,  climb- 
ing, 
Over  streams  and  over  rivers. 
Rivers  deep  and  little  rivers. 
Rivers  shallow,  flooded  rivers, 
The  river  Gol  and  the  river  Bidor, 
The  river  Jelai,  the  river  Klung." 

It  is  fine  music,  manly  not 
boisterous,  plaintive  but  never 
repining,  the  song  of  a  full 
memory,  a  reminiscence.  It  is 
direct  as  the  gait  of  an  elephant 
and  stately,  harmonious  to  wild 
and  silent  places. 

From  singing  the  girls  fell  to 
dancing.  And  now  I  must 
mention  a  trivial  incident,  as  it 
shows  how  little  we  understand 
each  other.  They  were  hardly 
begun  when  the  old  lady  Pa 
Stoe  jumped  up  with  a  scan- 
dalised expression,  and  stopped 
the  performance.  Of  course  I 
could  not  understand  her  in- 
dignant comments  nor  the 
girls'  deprecatory  replies,  but 
I  guessed  it  was  the  old  story. 
"  Of  course  they  mustn't  let 
themselves  go  before  a  white 
man,"  I  thought,  and  I  cursed 
her  in  my  heart  as  she  bundled 
them  all  out  of  the  house.     But 
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bamboo  bridge  and  disappear 
round  a  turn  of  the  bridle-path  : 
the  ragged  head  and  gaunt 
figure  of  the  patriarch,  his  old 
wife  carrying  Pati  her  grand- 
child, then  the  magenta  jacket 
and  the  three  new  singlets  laden 
with  rice  bags,  then  the  two 
boys,  the  bridegroom  and  his 
younger  brother.  Last  of  all, 
blow -pipe  in  his  fingers,  comes 
Urup,  the  man  of  experience. 
One  after  one  they  were  re- 
absorbed by  the  jungle  from 
whence  they  came. 

And  that  I  thought  was  my 
last  sight  of  them ;  but  it  being 
a  fine  afternoon,  and  another  of 
their  household  having  called 
on  some  errand  or  other,  we 
decided  to  go  up  home  with 
him.  We  told  him  to  follow 
his  own  jungle  paths.  We  soon 
left  the  bridle-road  and  pushed 
through  their  track,  no  wider 
than  a  deer's  track,  steep  as 
tlie  side  of  a  house,  then  down 
again,  to  find  ourselves  breath- 
less and  covered  with  dirt  and 
leeches  on  the  bridle-path 
again.  The  jungle  folk  are 
clean  hunters.  There  seemed 
no  squirrels  left  on  their 
demesne, — hardly  a  bird.  In 
one  place  we  were  shown  a 
blantaky  a  gin  for  deer  or  wild 
pig,  which  consisted  of  a  sharp 
wooden  spear,  a  spring  of  bent 
sapling  held  back  by  a  rattan 
rope  laid  treacherously  across 
the  ground.  Of  smaller  game 
we  found  a  rat  strangled  in  a 
noose  set  on  similar  principles, 
and  brought  it  along  with  us. 

We  came  out  near  the  top  of 
their  clearing,  where  the  Indian 
com  was  throwing  up  green 
heads  among  the  burnt  and 
blackened  branches  of  the  re- 


cumbent trees.  Scrambling 
down  its  almost  precipitous  face, 
we  passed  through  a  spinney 
of  giant  bamboo  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh,  out  upon  a  ridge 
which  projected  half-way  across 
a  wide  and  long  valley,  upon 
which  ridge  lived  our  friends. 
They  lived  m  two  one-roomed 
huts  of  about  fifteen  feet  by 
twelve,  with  floors  of  split  bam- 
boo laid  a  few  inches  above  the 
wet  earth.  The  walls  were  of 
bertam  thatch,  and  not  more 
than  two  feet  high,  for  the 
thatched  roof  was  steep  and  not 
high  enough  even  for  them  to 
stand  upright  under,  except  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  In 
the  house  we  entered  were  all 
our  friends,  besides  two  thin 
wretched  dogs  — sharp  eared, 
sharp  nosed,  sharp  backed,  each 
with  its  hind-legs  tied  together 
to  keep  it  from  straying.  They 
were  all  sitting  round  the  two 
fireplaces ;  the  smouldering  ends 
of  logs  radiating  from  these 
centres  of  warmth  gave  forth  a 
tingling  smoke  which  filled  the 
hovel  and  filtered  out  through 
a  hundred  holes.  The  floor,  the 
walls,  the  thatch  were  alive 
with  a  hundred  thousand  cock- 
roaches. The  wind  swept  chill 
down  the  valley. 

What  a  life!  Think  what 
it  must  be  to  live  like  that, 
huddled  together  for  warmth, 
in  nakedness,  without  food  fit 
for  a  dog.  Can  you  realise 
the  position  of  a  family  whose 
house  must  be  built  from  roof- 
ridge  to  flooring  out  of  the 
growths  of  the  jungle ;  who  yet 
own  not  a  knife  to  cut  them, 
because  they  live  twenty  miles 
away  from  a  shop,  or  because 
thev  have  not   half   a   dollar? 
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brown -grey,  blue -grey.  One 
forest  head  stood  up  at  a  mile 
distance,  the  colour  of  pink  haw- 
thorn. 

A  rainstorm  coming  up  the 
valley  as  we  watched  blotted 
out  the  distance,  and  despatched 
a  chillier  breath  to  forewarn 
us.  They  in  the  hut  were 
intent  upon  their  rice,  but  they 
shivered,  as  it  were,  mechanic- 
ally. I  could  have  wished  it 
were  possible,  ...  a  good  thick 
sweater  apiece  now.  ...  I 
looked  at  the  signer,  and  the 
same  thought  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  I  verily  be- 
lieve ;  but  he  only  shivered 
melodramatically,  and  all  he 
said  was,  "  Breeze  'e  go ! " 

So  we  departed,  having 
shaken  hands  all  round,  for  my 
guide  is  not  concerned  with  the 
wellbeing  of  their  bodies  alone: 
he  also  holds  himself  responsible 
for  his  people's  manners.  Of 
the  series  of  misfortunes  which 
befell  us  next  day  as  we  went 
home,  and  which  culminated, 
as  late  and  hungry  we  reached 
the  ninth  mile,  in  the  non- 
appearance of  our  gharries, 
leaving  us  so  much  farther  to 
walk  in  the  downpour  of  rain 
— of  these  I  will  make  no  long 
story: 

*'  Me  list  nat  of  the  chaf  nor  of  the  stree 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  corn.'* 

If  any  one  familiar  with  the 
Upland  People  was  asked  to 
give  a  description  of  them,  he 
would,  I  believe,  make  first 
mention  of  their  inoffensiveness. 
Pugnacity  seems  to  be  an  idea 
foreign  to  them.  They  possess 
a  deadly  weapon,  the  blowpipe ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  its  being 
turned   against   £v   fellgw-m^n. 


It  may  be  that  the  severity  of 
their  life  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  down  their  numbers :  the 
jungle  being  wide  enough  for 
all,  competition  has  never  en- 
forced the  lesson  that  the 
fighter  alone  is  fit  to  survive. 
The  same  gentleness  governs 
their  household  relationships. 
As  they  have  not  to  fight  for 
their  sustenance,  so  they  need 
not  for  their  ^ves,  of  which 
there  are  enough  to  go  round  ; 
and  their  unaggressive  nature 
would  revolt  from  the  idea  of 
stealing  or  ravishing  another 
man's  wife  from  him.  I  happen 
to  have  heard  of  one  case  which, 
under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances, might  have  provided 
sufficient  scandal  for  a  six- 
shilling  novel.  The  signer  told 
it  me.  In  a  household  that  he 
knew  there  lived  two  men,  and 
a  girl  who  was  married  to  one 
of  them.  The  girl  and  her 
husband  used  to  sit  side  by 
side,  and  the  other  man  and  his 
mother  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire.  After  some  weeks 
of  absence  the  signer  revisited 
that  house  and  found  the  hus- 
band sitting  alone,  while  the 
man  who  used  to  look  at  the 
girl  sat  with  her  by  the  fire. 
"How  is  this?"  he  asked  the 
girl ;  "  you  sit  with  a  stranger 
and  your  husband  sits  alona" 
"  Oh,"  said  the  husband,  "  that 
is  as  it  should  be:  she  is  no 
longer  my  wife,  but  is  married 
to  my  friend."  "  But  how  can 
that  be?"  "Why,"  said  the 
good,  easy  man,  "her  heart 
think  one,  my  heart  thinks 
other,  how  can  we  live  together  ? 
We  must  fall  ill!  Oh,  very 
sorry."  So  the  difficulty  ar- 
ranged  itself    without    calling 
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ulary.  Thus:  I  asked  the 
Sakai  for  "  I "  and  got  the 
reply  "  eng  "  at  once,  but  when 
I  tried  to  get  "  we  "  they  were 
quite  at  a  loss;  and  when  to 
explain  myself  I  said  in  Malay, 
"For  instance,  we  have  all 
come  from  the  river,"  they 
answered  No  or  Yes  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  we  became 
involved  in  a  spillikin-heap  of 
cross  -  purposes.  They  have 
only  the  first  three  numerals, 
nenok,  nar,  nir,  in  their  own 
tongue;  the  rest  they  borrow 
from  the  Malay. 

Beyond  a  love  of  beads  and 
bright  colours,  their  aesthetic 
faculties  seem  undeveloped : 
only  on  the  butts  of  -their 
bamboo  combs  and  on  their 
blowpipes  they  scratch  patterns 
obviously  intended  to  represent 
the  shoots  of  bamboo.  I  tried 
the  experiment  of  drawing  a 
wild  boar  and  showing  it  them. 
It  was  not  worthy  of  a  Rosa 
Bonheur  I  know,  but  still  re- 
cognisable I  thought,  on  account 
of  the  tusks :  it  was  received 
with  the  blankest  misappre- 
hension. I  tried  again  with  an 
elephant,  and  this  time  success- 
fully.     "Gajah,"    they    cried. 


pointing    triumphantly    to    his 
tail  and  trunk. 

Ignorant,  unprogressive,  in- 
offensive, it  is  very  understand- 
able how  such  a  people  were 
dispossessed  by  the  fierce  Malays 
as  they  came  up  the  rivers  into 
the  country,  and  were  driven 
before  them  up  the  mountaina 
Here  they  remained,  subject  to 
frequent  and  murderous  raids, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, the  English  in  their  turn 
came  up  the  rivers. 

It  is  now  some  months  since 
I  visited  the  Upland  People,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  forget. 
Their  blowpipes  I  could  not  ask 
them  to  part  with — it  is  not 
fair  to  leave  them  without 
means  of  hunting  their  small 
deer.  Instead  I  brought  back 
for  a  keepsake  a  necklace :  it 
was  Pa  Ntone's,  a  dozen  glass 
beads  on  a  bit  of  jungle  string. 
The  pendant  is  a  coin  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  apparently  of 
tin.  On  the  one  side  is  a 
lion  rampant.  On  the  reverse 
is  HOL-LAN-DIA,  1791.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  history  of  this 
battered  token. 

Edward  A.  Irving. 

Perak,  25th  April  1900. 
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round  a  sharp  bend,  and  rushed 
on  to  a  dangerous  fall  two 
hundred  yards  farther  down. 
Along  either  bank  there  was 
a  vigorous  back  -  water.  To 
cross  this  water  with  our 
packs,  tents,  &c.,  we  embarked 
in  a  clumsy  lumber  barge  pro- 
pelled by  immense  oars.  The 
first  back-water  carried  us  a 
considerable  distance  up-stream, 
the  men  heading  the  boat 
straight  across  all  the  time, 
and  rowing  as  hard  as  they 
could.  Then  we  suddenly 
entered  the  main  current,  and 
were  swiftly  borne  down  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  the  boat 
turning  round  like  a  huge  top 
all  the  way.  The  banks  seemed 
to  fly  past.  The  roar  of  the  fall, 
and  the  horrible  edge  where 
the  river  dropped  abruptly  out 
of  sight,  seemed  to  us  unpleas- 
antly close,  when  the  prow  of 
the  boat  caught  the  other  back- 
water and  our  direction  was 
instantly  reversed.  With  a 
shudder  and  a  splash  the 
unwieldy  boat  spun  round  and 
shot  up-stream  again,  finally 
landing  us  in  safety  at  a  spot 
exactly  opposite  our  original 
point  of  embarkation.  During 
'  this  brief  but  exciting  journey 
the  French-Canadian  oarsmen 
regaled  us  with  pleasant  stories 
of  boats  swept  over  the  falls 
and  lives  lost  in  the  spring 
when  the  river  was  high  and 
the  strength  of  the  two  back- 
waters was  easily  miscalculated 
by  a  few  seconds. 

Then,  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  we  travelled  by  canoe 
and  "portages"  inland  to  the 
lake  of  Cogawanna,  whose 
lonely  beaches  were  said  to 
be   haunted    by    "the    biggest 


moose  yer  ever  seen."  The 
scenery  these  two  days  was 
in  a  sense  monotonous.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  undulating  forest 
and  low  hills — no  open  spaces, 
except  black  patches  of  desol- 
ation, where  fires  had  consumed 
the  underbrush  and  licked  the 
branches  off  the  giant  trees 
till  they  had  died.  The  second 
growth  on  the  scene  of  a 
fire  is  never  the  same  as  the 
trees  that  were  destroyed,  but 
usually  silver  birch  or  scrub- 
oak  and  maple.  Everywhere 
we  passed  these  lighter  greens 
among  the  sombre  shades  of 
the  hemlocks,  cedars,  and  pines. 
Lakes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
came  -suddenly  into  view,  blue 
as  the  Mediterranean,  or  green 
and  black  as  the  ocean  itself. 
The  constant  repetition  pro- 
duced the  sense  of  monotony ; 
but  the  real  charm  of  it  all  lay 
in  the  utter  loneliness  and 
remoteness  from  the  scenes  of 
men's  labours.  Wild -duck  of 
all  descriptions  we  saw  ;  cranes, 
huge  fish-hawks,  divers,  laugh- 
ing loons,  eagles,  tracks  of 
otter,  mink,  bear,  deer,  and 
occasionally  of  wolves  along 
the  shores — and  moose-tracks, 
where  the  great  beasts  had 
blundered  through  the  dense 
scrub  to  find  a  drinking-place. 
But  no  men,  not  even  Indians ; 
no  farms,  no  shanties.  We  had 
the  great  woods  to  ourselves. 
Chipmunks,  chattering  on  the 
crests  of  lofty  pines,  dropped 
cones  upon  us  as  we  glided 
silently  by,  close  to  shore. 
Loons  dived  in  front  of  us, 
and  popped  up  again,  many 
hundreds  of  yards  away,  with 
fish  in  their  beaks.  More  than 
once,   as   we    turned    a    sharp 
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scriptions  scattered  with  whirr- 
ing wings  as  we  landed,  and 
more  than  one  porcupine  ambled 
leisurely  away  into  the  woods 
when  we  began  to  chop  the 
tent -poles  and  get  the  stones 
for  the  fireplace.  When  the 
sun  finally  disappeared,  the 
shadows  of  the  night  fell  over 
a  camp  as  cosy  as  any  hunter 
could  desire,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  comfortable,  because 
one  of  the  party  happened  to 
be  a  yoimg  lady.  The  stillness 
was  almost  unearthly  when  the 
moon  rose  over  the  lake,  silver- 
ing untold  distances,  and  throw- 
ing unpenetrable  shadows  under 
the  treea  I  sat  over  the  little 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  my  tent 
long  after  the  others  were 
asleep.  It  seemed  unnatural 
that  the  whole  country  should 
be  so  silent  when  the  woods 
were  full  of  life  —  moving  life 
too.  Everything  alive  in  the 
forest  moves  at  night  and  rests 
by  day.  The  woods  travel  in 
the  darknesa  At  that  very 
moment,  as  I  sat  in  the  cold 
moonlight  looking  out  upon 
immense  stretches  of  forest, 
there  was  not  a  hundred  yards 
anywhere  in  which  some  living 
creature  was  not  moving.  Yet 
there  was  no  sound — not  the 
breaking  of  a  twig  or  the 
crackling  of  a  dry  leaf  beneath 
the  lightest  paw.  Nothing  but 
silence,  and  moonlight,  and  the 
stars,  and  distance.  As  I  im- 
agined the  moose  prowling  and 
feeding  not  very  far  from  us, 
they  almost  seemed  to  me  a 
survival  of  the  antediluvian 
monsters,  a  species  all  by 
themselves,  having  no  part  or 
portion  with  the  degenerate 
animals  of  modern  days. 


With  the  earliest  morning 
came  the  sound  of  fish  jumping 
in  the  lake  and  the  chipmunks 
scampering  through  the  trees 
overhead.  But  the  excitement 
began  at  breakfast  (trout  and 
buckwheat  cakes),  when  one  of 
the  men  announced  the  dis- 
covery  of  fresh  deer-tracks  not 
half  a  mile  behind  our  tents. 
Deer  are  not  plentiful  in  these 
regions.  The  wolves  keep  their 
ranks  thin.  No  wolf  can  catch 
a  deer  in  the  woods ;  but  in 
the  winter,  ferocious  with  long 
fasts,  they  chase  them  on  to  the 
ice,  and  soon  get  their  teeth 
into  their  tender  flanks.  They 
double  more  easily  than  deer 
on  the  slippery  surface,  and, 
being  lighter,  do  not  sink  so 
deep  in  the  soft  patches  of 
snow.  The  barking  of  a  few 
wolves  in  pursuit  of  a  deer 
sounds  like  the  fighting  and 
snarling  of  a  lot  of  angry  dogs. 
It  must  be  an  unpleasant  sound 
to  have  at  your  heels  at  any 
time,  and  the  poor  deer  makes 
the  most  frantic  efiPorts,  but 
only  slips  from  side  to  side, 
growing  momentarily  weaker, 
till  it  is  at  length  overhauled 
and  torn  to  piecea  The  dis- 
covery of  deer  so  close  to 
us  was  only  exciting  because 
it  meant  we  should  not  lack 
fresh  meat ;  but  moose  was  the 
magic  word  in  our  camp,  and 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find 
out  where  the  moose  were  in 
relation  to  ourselves.  These 
creatures,  it  may  be  said,  move 
generally  in  groups  of  four  or 
five,  or  less.  Several  groups  of 
this  size  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  and  cover  practically 
the  same  country  at  the  same 
time.     In  this  sense  they  may 
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winter  by  scraping  away  the 
surface  snow;  but  they  are 
also  fond  of  the  topmost  leaves 
of  the  young  maples,  which 
their  great  height  enables  them 
to  pull  down  with  ease.  On  all 
sides,  where  moose  have  been 
travelling  in  the  autumn,  the 
maple  saplings  can  be  seen  bent 
double  to  the  ground.  When 
the  earth  is  too  hard  to  hold  a 
track,  the  experienced  hunter 
can  follow  the  path  of  a  moose 
for  miles,  by  observing  where 
he  has  cropped  the  hemlock  and 
the  sweet  maple  leaves  on  both 
sides  as  he  sauntered  slowly 
along,  enjoying  his  vegetarian 
meal. 

In  the  great  heats  of  July 
and  August  these  animals  sufiPer 
terribly  from  the  sun,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  a  hairy  skin 
that  also  keeps  them  warm 
when  the  thermometer  is  40° 
below  zero.  In  these  months 
they  commonly  wade  into  the 
lakes  and  stand  up  to,  their 
necks  in  the  cool  water,  where 
the  Indians,  to  their  shame, 
slaughter  them  without  mercy. 
They  offer  a  large  target,  as 
may  be  imagined,  and,  though 
strong  swimmers,  cannot  get 
away  from  the  bullet  in  time. 
These  same  Indians  affirm  that 
the  bear  is  the  shyest  animal  of 
the  woods.  Bruin  certainly  is 
a  very  wary  beast ;  but  the 
moose,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
comes  in  an  uncommonly  close 
second.  On  all  sides  you  can 
see  the  rotten  logs  the  bears 
have  torn  open  in  their  search 
for  ants  and  honey,  and  the 
deep  trail  leading  up  to,  and 
away  from,  them ;  but  the 
bear  itself  is  probably  miles 
away,  covering  the  ground  in 


that  rolling,  tumbling  gait  of 
his  that  carries  him  along  at 
incredible  speed.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  surprise  a  bear 
among  the  low  fruit-bushes,  no 
matter  what  way  the  wind  is. 
When  berries  are  thick  you 
may  stumble  frequently  enough 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
blue-berries,  with  both  front 
paws  round  a  particularly  rich 
clump,  and  gluttonously  de- 
vouring the  ripe  purple  fruit. 
Yet  who  ever  came  upon  a 
moose  in  the  middle  of  his  din- 
ner, unless  wind  and  weather 
and  everything  else  were 
against  him? 

The  first  two  days  we  spent 
reconnoitring.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  out  in  what  special 
portion  of  their  great  park 
the  moose  were  enjoying  the 
splendid  "fall"  weather.  In 
three  parties  of  two  each,  with 
compasses  and  canoes,  we  sep- 
arated, after  a  very  early  break- 
fast, and  spent  the  day  follow- 
ing the  freshest  trails  we  could 
come  across.  At  night  we  met 
again  round  the  blazing  logs  of 
the  open  camp-fire,  and  com- 
pared notes.  All  of  us  had 
come  across  very  recent  trails 
of  deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox, 
skunk,  even  wolves — but  the 
moose  -  tracks  were  all  old. 
There  was  nothing  worth  fol- 
lowing, nothing  fresher  than  a 
week.     They  had  moved. 

"They're  travellin'  fast,  and 
we've  got  to  shunt  along  purty 
fast  to  get  up  with  'em." 

"Unless  they're  movin'  in  a 
circle,  which  they  often  do  — 
dam  'em ! " 

Then  followed  the  usual  con- 
sultation of  maps,  which  we  laid 
over  a  flat  stone  beside  the  tire, 
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provisions,  and  with  tent  and 
canoe  started  for  a  series  of 
little  ponds  beyond  the  northern 
shores  of  (garden  Laka  We 
journeyed  all  day  down  "  lumber 
roads  "  that  were  simply  vistas 
of  glowing  colour.  I  was  always 
in  front,  with  a  50  -  lb.  pack 
strapped  across  the  shoulders 
and  a  loaded  rifle,  while  behind 
me  the  man,  with  the  canoe 
over  his  head  like  a  gigantic 
pantomime  hat,  followed  awk- 
wardly. Frequent  rests  were 
necessary ;  but  who  could  wish 
to  go  fast  in  such  woods  on  a 
fine  day  in  October,  with  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 
slanting  sunlight  putting  the 
match  to  autumn  bonfires  on 
every  side.  We  moved  as 
quietly  as  possible  in  mocas- 
sina 

"Hunt  all  the  time;  you 
never  kin  guess  whetl  your 
chance'U  come." 

Once  the  man  stopped  sud- 
denly and  sniffed  the  air  like 
a  dog.  He  made  a  sign  to  me, 
and  I  helped  the  canoe  off  his 
shoulders.  He  went  a  few  feet 
ahead  of  me  and  pointed  to  the 
ground.  I  looked  and  saw  a 
heap  of  gorgeous  leaves  left  by 
an  eddy  of  wind.  It  was  in- 
deed a  patch  of  beauty ;  but  I 
thought  it  strange  for  this 
rough  woodsman  to  take  so 
much  trouble  to  show  it  to  me. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

"  Ain't  it,  though  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered back.  "It's  a  young 
cow.  Ouess  she  ain't  been 
away  long  either!" 

It  was  not  the  poetry  of 
autumn  that  had  moved  him, 
but  the  smell  of  a  moose,  and  the 
deep  imprint  of  her  body  where 
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she  had  recently  rested  upon  the 
leave&  I  saw  it  plainly  enough 
when  his  finger  outlined  it  for 
me.  He  kept  sniffing  the  air 
as  he  gazed. 

"There's  a  moose  within  ..." 
He  hesitated.  I  gasped.  "A 
couple  of  miles,  maybe,"  he 
concluded. 

He  showed  me  the  faint  hoof- 
marks  on  the  thick  carpet  of 
leaves  where  it  entered  the 
wood. 

"That  thar  cow  was  lyin' 
thar  not  ten  minutes  ago.  But 
the  wind's  wrong,  and  I  guess 
she  smelt  us  pretty  strong." 

Speaking  for  himself,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  did  I 

We  followed  the  trail  some 
distance  into  the  woods.  The 
underbrush  was  very  thick,  and 
we  had  to  scramble  on  all-fours. 
The  cow  had  doubled  a  good 
deal  on  her  tracks.  We  pres- 
ently came  to  a  spot  where 
she  had  evidently  waited  a 
moment. 

"  She  stopped  to  listen  here," 
he  explained,  sitting  down  on 
a  huge  fallen  tree  and  gazing 
sadly  at  the  hoof -marks. 
"When  one  of  them  animals 
is  startled  it  runs  200  yards, 
maybe,  into  the  woods,  and 
then  stops  to  listen.  This  is 
whar  that  cow  stopped  to 
listen,  or  I'm  a — Injin." 

"She  didn't  stop  long,"  I 
ventured. 

He  looked  at  me  without 
speaking,  and  then  motioned 
me  to  follow.  For  half  a  mile 
through  the  woods  we  followed 
the  tracks.  Soon  they  began 
to  get  longer  and  wider  apart. 

"  She  was  scared  here.    She's 


runmn . 


The    tracks    got   wider   and 
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enough  to  keep  up  the  Indian's 
reputation  (and  therefore  in- 
come) as  a  game-finder — when 
he  might  have  had  twice  the 
sport.  The  Indians  then  report 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
nearest  station  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  where  the  game 
are  lying,  and  receive  orders 
to  go  out  again  and  bring  back 
the  hides  and  furs,  for  which 
they  of  course  are  paid  com- 
missions. As  guides  they  gen- 
erally are  paid,  with  the  French 
Canucks,  six  shillings  a -day. 
Our  men,  who  came  from  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  (New 
York  State),  received  twice  as 
much;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
hunting  as  much  as  we  did  I 

They  are  rarely  willing,  how- 
ever, to  go  on  an  expedition  into 
the  woods  without  plenty  of 
whisky.  Our  chief  guide,  as 
soon  as  we  got  into  camp,  made 
a  "  cache  "  of  the  bottles  some- 
where in  the  dense  brush  behind 
the  tents,  and  thus  controlled 
the  quantity  consumed.  The 
other  fellows  never  knew  where 
it  was.  When  more  was  wanted 
he  would  only  get  it  at  night. 
Taking  a  lantern,  he  would 
pretend  to  search  among  the 
trees  for  ten  minutes  or  more, 
and  though  the  others  watched 
him  carefully  from  a  distance, 
they  never  could  tell  when  or 
where  he  picked  it  up.  Yet 
he  always  returned  with  a 
bottle. 

There  was  a  spawning  -  bed 
just  opposite  our  camp,  and  the 
speckled  and  salmon  trout  fairly 
swarmed  over  it.  The  water 
was  shallow  and  covered  a  nice 
sandy  bottom.  At  night,  when 
the  moon  was  on  the  water,  it 


was  a  sight  worth  observing  to 
see  the  hundreds  of  scaly  backs 
sUding  and  slithering  over  one 
another  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. A  sudden  spurt  in  the 
canoe  often  brought  the  fish 
knocking  and  tumbling  against 
its  thm  sides.  The  paddles 
struck  them  at  every  stroke. 

There  were  wolves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  lady  of 
the  party,  an  unerring  shot  and 
enthusiastic  hunter,  held  these 
creatures  in  special  abhorrence. 
She  hated  to  hear  them  bark. 
Several  nights  running  some 
animal  had  been  heard  sniffing 
and  snuffing  round  their  tent. 
The  ground  was  too  bare  and 
hard  to  leave  any  tracks,  and 
the  opinion  was  divided  between 
a  wolf,  a  bear,  and  a  porcupine. 
"  It  seems  to  be  a  largish 
animal,"  she  said. 

Just  as  I  was  dozing  off  one 
night,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt- 
ing, I  heard  voices  in  the  tent 
next  to  me. 

"There's  that  thing  again," 
in  the  lady's  voice.  "  You  must 
get  up  and  see  what  it  is." 

"  Oh  I  it's  nothing  but  a  silly 
porcupine,"  growled  the  hus- 
band. It  was  a  cold  night,  and 
those  camp-beds  are  warm  and 
cosy,  besides  being  hard  to  re- 
make. 

"  But  it's  trying  to  get  in." 

"That's  no  reason  why  I 
should  get  out,  though." 

However,  the  lady  thought 
it  was,  so  after  a  few  more 
growls  he  got  out  of  bed,  and 
peeped  through  the  opening  of 
the  tent.  The  moon  shone 
brightly,  but  only  served  to 
make  the  shadows  beneath  the 
trees  the  darker. 
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"  Take  the  gun." 

"  I've  got  it.  Give  me  the 
lantern.  I  hope  the  beast 
won't  go  for  my  legs,  what- 
ever it  ia" 

"  Put  on  your  top  -  boots, 
then." 

A  sound  of  laughter  came 
from  the  guides'  tent  beyond. 
Evidently  they  were  listening 
as  attentively  as  I  was.  There 
were  manifold  sounds  of  pre- 
paration, and  in  due  course  the 
brave  husband,  in  pyjamas,  top- 
boots,  red  woollen  nightcap,  and 
pea-jacket,  issued  forth  into  the 
cold  night.  The  lantern  swung 
over  his  arm,  and  the  loaded 
rifle  was  pointed.  His  footsteps 
were  soon  lost  in  the  silence, 
and  I  lay  and  listened  in  my 
sleeping-bag,  praying  devoutly 


that  he  would  not  aim  hastily 
and  send  a  bullet  whizzing 
through  my  canvas  or  my  skin. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shout, 
"  I  see  it  I"  and  the  next  instant 
the  rifle  cracked.  "  It's  a  skunk ! " 
he  cried  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
And  that's  all  it  was.  But  the 
guides  thought  a  good  deal  of 
that  skunk.  The  wind  was 
blowing  in  their  direction,  and 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  pene- 
trating and  oflFensive  odour  of 
that  otherwise  harmless  little 
animal  was  wafted  into  their 
tent.  They  got  up  and  burned 
the  body — but  you  cannot  bum 
the  stink  of  a  skunk.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  guides  at  intervals 
during  the  night  was  fully  as 
picturesque  as  the  other  sur- 
roundings of  our  camp. 
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Under  every  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance it  behoves  the  Shdh 
of  Persia,  whose  least  grandilo- 
quent  title  is  that  of  the  King 
of  Elings,  to  afiPect  a  demeanour 
in  public  which  shall  rival  that 
of  the  Sphinx  in  impassiveness. 
This  assumption  of  aloofness 
from  the  emotions  of  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  reached  the  zen- 
ith of  achievement  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  late  Shdh,  NAsiru'd- 
Din.  While  he  accepted  the 
adulation  of  his  subjects  with 
the  mien  of  a  marble  god,  he 
granted  to  them  the  fullest 
freedom  of  speech.  "  Let  them 
talk  I "  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Prus- 
sian king.  "They  say  what 
they  like,  and  I  do  what  I 
like."  And  if  it  sometimes 
happened  that  Nasiru'd  -  Din 
Shdh  missed  the  hour  when 
great  Jove  awoke,  you  may 
be  sure  that  his  face  gave 
no  token  of  the  blunder  he 
had  made.  He  had  learned 
the  traditional  bearing  in  his 
youth,  and  age  was  powerless 
to  stale  its  inefiable  composiure. 

The  son,  however,  who  now 
reigns  in  his  stead,  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  destiny:  he 
had  to  acquire  the  sovereign 
style  when  his  face  was  worn 
with  the  agony  of  his  long 
self  -  eflacement  in  Azarbaijdn, 
and,  if  he  now  bears  himself 
with  the  unimpassioned  aloof- 
ness of  a  Shah,  it  has  been  at 
the  cost  of  an  all  but  super- 
human efiPort  of  the  will.     His 


thoroughbred  face,  pure  Jewish 
in  its  lineaments,  as  are  the 
faces  of  so  many  Persians,  is 
careworn  but  calm,  unconscious 
of  its  pathos,  and  hence  it  makes 
a  touching  appeal  to  such  among 
us  as  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts 
to  imderstand. 

A  very  different  aspect  is 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Zillu's- Sultan,  whose  sons  are 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  A 
rough -hewn,  bony,  expressive 
face  is  his,  covered  all  over 
with  adipose  tissue,  like  that 
of  Martin  Luther.  The  mirror 
of  his  mood,  it  can  knit  itself 
in  a  frown  and  put  on  a  vin- 
dictive look;  just  as  readily  it 
can  kindle  with  compassion  and 
win  over  an  enemy  with  a  smile. 
Lean,  the  face  had  been  ag- 
gressively vigorous;  but  being, 
as  it  is,  undeniably  fleshy,  its 
vigour  is  rounded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  good-humour  more 
or  less  habitual.  Perhaps  the 
face  wears  its  most  attractive 
appearance  when  it  is  turned 
upon  his  children,  whom  he 
calls  "the  light  of  his  eyes." 
Then  it  is  that  his  whole  coun- 
tenance breaks  out  and  ex- 
pands in  a  smile  of  benign 
affection,  infinitely  lovable  in 
so  masterful  a  man.  So  de- 
voted was  he  to  his  favourite 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Akbar 
Mirza,  that  he  could  not  bear 
her  to  be  out  of  his  sight: 
accordingly  she  was  requested 
to  dress  herself  in  male  attire, 
that  she  might  accompany  him 
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twinsce  of  remorse,  and  had  to 
nerve>y  heart  to'the  sacrifioe 
by  telling  myself  once  more  that 
it  was  not  being  made  in  the 
usual  wanton  way,  but  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  young 
princes,  whose  health  and 
strength  should  be  my  first 
care.  Whilst  the  wood-cutter 
was  wielding  the  axe,  a  couple 
of  gardeners,  in  long  blue 
smocks  and  baggy  blue  trousers, 
gathered  the  fruit,  which  they 
sliced  in  quarters  and  set  on 
benches  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Upon  these,  the  peaches  and 
nectarines  and  plums,  all  the 
young  princes  pounced  with 
greedy  hands  —  save  Feridun 
Mirza,  whose  tender  heart  was 
wrung  at  the  sight  of  the  fruit- 
ful trees  lying  in  the  dust. 
Turning  his  reproachful  eyes, 
wet  with  tears,  upon  my  face, 
he  gave  a  sob,  then  strode  to 
the  wood-cutter,  who  was  a 
Sonni  and  a  Turk. 

"Son  of  a  burned  father!" 
he  cried.  "Spare  that  peach- 
tree  ;  it  is  the  most  fruitful  in 
the  whole  orchard.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  cut  it   down." 

The  Turk  looked  up,  stroking 
his  long  red  beard. 

"  Hukm-ast "  (It  is  ordered), 
he  replied. 

"By  whom?"  cried  Feridun 
Mirza,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  By  his  Highness  the  Prince 
and  by  his  Excellency  the  tutor 
sahib,"  was  the  Turk's  reply. 

"Must  the  tree  fall,  mon- 
sieur?" asked  Feridun. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied. 
"  Hukm-ast ! " 

"But  those  young  trees, 
monsieur — you  will  have  pity 
on  them  ?  " 

Feridun's  voice   pleaded   for 


a  row  of  peach-trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchard.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
play  football  if  they  should  be 
left  standing.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  the  young  trees 
had  to  go. 

"  Why  should  they  be 
spared?"  I  asked. 

"Because  they  have  not 
borne  fruit  yet,"  replied 
Feridun  Mirza. 

"What  a  thoughful,  tender- 
hearted, poetical  little  man  you 
are  I  I  participate  in  your  grief, 
believe  me ;  but  you  must  have 
healthy  outdoor  exercise,  my 
boy,  and  where  else  shall  we 
find  a  playing-field?" 

"  Nowhere  else,  monsieur," 
said  Feridun  Mu-za,  regret- 
fully. 

"The  trees  would  be  in  our 
way.  Therefore  they  must  be 
cut  down.  You  might  ask  the 
wood -cutter  what  he  thinks 
about  it.  He  has  a  humorous 
eye  of  his  own." 

The  question  being  raised, 
the  wood -cutter  stood  up  and 
answered,  saying — 

"  Son  of  the  Prince,  may  your 
nose  grow  fat  and  your  heart 
the  reverse  of  narrow!  I  had 
a  daughter,  my  only  child,  and 
she  died  two  months  after  her 
marriage  with  my  brother's 
son.  She  had  borne  no  fruit. 
There  is  no  God  but  God.  Are 
you  answered  ?  " 

"Hukm-bud"  (It  was  or- 
dered), replied  Feridun  Mirza 
with  undemonstrative  compos- 
ure. Then  joining  his  brothers, 
he  forgot  all  about  the  trees  in 
the  delight  of  eating  of  the 
fruit  thereof.  Que  voulez-vous  ! 
In  the  moods  of  youth  there  is 
no  transition :  boys  pass   from 
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arbitrary.  In  the  afternoon 
she  would  sit  m  a  very  roomy 
armchair,  opposite  her  husband, 
gazing  steadily  through  a  wide 
opening  in  the  wall  which  gave 
an  extensive  view  of  the  settle- 
ment and  the  river. 

"She  invariably  tucked  up 
her  feet  under  her,  but  old 
Doramin  sat  squarely,  sat  im- 
posingly as  a  mountain  sits  on 
a  plain.  He  was  only  of  the 
nakhoda  or  merchant  class, 
but  the  respect  shown  to  him 
and  the  dignity  of  his  bearing 
were  very  striking.  He  was 
the  chief  of  the  second  power 
in  Patusan.  The  immigrants 
from  Celebes  (about  sixty 
famines  that,  with  dependants 
and  so  on,  could  muster  some 
two  hundred  men  *  wearing 
the  kris')  had  elected  him 
years  ago  for  their  head.  The 
men  of  that  race  are  intel- 
Ugent,  enterprising,  revengeful, 
but  with  a  more  frank  courage 
than  the  other  Malays,  and 
restless  und^r  oppression.  They 
formed  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Eajah.  Of  course  the  quarrels 
were  for  trade.  This  was  the 
primary  cause  of  faction  fights, 
of  the  sudden  outbreaks  that 
would  fill  this  or  that  part  of 
the  settlement  with  smoke, 
flame,  the  noise  of  shots  and 
shrieks.  Villages  were  burnt, 
men  were  dragged  into  the 
Rajah's  stockade  to  be  killed 
or  tortured  for  the  crime  of 
trading  with  anybody  else  but 
himself.  Only  a  day  or  two 
before  Jim's  arrival  several 
heads  of  households  in  the  very 
fishing  village  that  was  after- 
wards taken  under  his  especial 
protection  had  been  driven  over 
the  cliffs  by  a  party  of  Rajah's 
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spearmen,  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  collecting  edible  birds'  nests 
for  a  Celebes  trader.  Rajah 
Allong  pretended  to  be  the  only 
trader  in  his  country,  and  the 
penalty  for  the  breach  of  the 
monopoly  was  death;  but  his 
Adea  of  trading  was  indistin- 
guishable from  the  commonest 
forms  of  robbery.  His  cruelty 
and  rapacity  had  no  other 
bounds  than  his  cowardice,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  the  organised 
power  of  the  Celebes  men,  only 
— till  Jim  came — he  was  not 
afraid  enough  to  keep  quiet. 
He  struck  at  them  through  his 
subjects,  and  thought  himself 
pathetically  in  the  right.  The 
situation  was  complicated  by 
a  wandering  stranger,  an  Arab 
half-bred,  who,  I  believe,  on 
purely  religious  grounds,  had 
incited  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
(the  bush-folk,  as  Jim  himself 
called  them)  to  rise,  and  had 
established  himself  in  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  twin  hills.  He  hung  over 
the  town  of  Patusan  like  a 
hawk  over  a  poultry-yard,  but 
he  devastated  the  open  country. 
Whole  villages,  deserted,  rotted 
on  their  blackened  posts  over 
the  banks  of  clear  streams, 
dropping  piecemeal  into  the 
water  the  grass  of  their  walls, 
the  leaves  of  their  roofs,  with 
a  curious  effect  of  natural  decay 
as  if  they  had  been  a  form  of 
vegetation  stricken  by  a  blight 
at  its  very  root.  The  two  parties 
in  Patusan  were  not  sure  which 
one  this  partisan  most  desired 
to  plunder.  The  Rajah  intrigued 
with  him  feebly.  Some  of  the 
Bugis  settlers,  weary  with  end- 
less insecurity,  were  half  inclined 
to   call   him   in.     The  younger 
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immobility.  The  son  of  these 
old  people  was  a  most  distin- 
guished youth. 

"They  had  him  late  in  life. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  really  so 
young  as  he  looked.  Four-  or 
five-and-twenty  is  not  so  young 
when  a  man  is  already  father 
of  a  family  at  eighteen.  When 
he  entered  the  large  room,  lined 
and  carpeted  with  fine  mats,  and 
with  a  high  ceiling  of  white 
sheeting,  where  the  couple  sat 
in  state  surrounded  by  a  most 
deferential  retinue,  he  would 
make  his  way  straight  to 
Doramin,  to  kiss  his  hand — 
which  the  other  abandoned  to 
him,  majestically  —  and  then 
would  step  across  to  stand  by 
his  mother's  chair.  I  suppose  I 
may  say  they  idolised  him,  but 
I  never  caught  them  giving 
him  an  overt  glance.  Those,  it 
is  true,  were  public  functions. 
The  room  was  generally 
thronged.  The  solemn  for- 
mality of  greetings  and  leave- 
takings,  the  profound  respect 
expressed  in  gestures,  on  the 
faces,  in  the  low  whispers,  is 
simply  indescribable.  *  It's  weU 
worth  seeing,'  Jim  had  assured 
me  while  we  were  crossing 
the  river,  and  coming  back. 
*  They  are  like  people  in  a  book, 
aren't  they?'  he  said  triumph- 
antly. *  And  Dain  Waris  — 
their  son  —  is  the  best  friend 
(barring  you)  I  ever  had. 
What  Mr  Stein  would  call  a 
good  "  war-comrade."  I  was  in 
luck.  Jove !  I  was  in  luck 
when  I  tumbled  amongst  them 
at  my  last  gasp.'  He  meditated 
with  bowed  head,  then  rousing 
himself  he  added — 

"  *  Of  course  I  didn't  go  to 
sleep  over  it,  but    .    .    . '      He 


paused  again,  ^t  seemed  to 
come    to    me,'    he    murmured. 

*  All  at  once  I  saw  what  I  had 
to  do  .  .  . ' 

"  There  was  no  doubt  that  it 
had  come  to  him ;  and  it  had 
come  through  war,  too,  as  is 
natiu:*al,  since  this  power  that 
came  to  him  was  the  power 
to  make  peace.  It  is  in  this 
sense  alone  that  might  so  often 
18  right.  You  must  not  think 
he  had  seen  his  way  at  once. 
When  he  arrived  the  Bugis 
community  was  in  a  most 
critical  p^ition.  .  'They  were 
all   afraid,'   he   said    to    me — 

*  each  man  afraid  for  himself ; 
while  I  could  see  as  plain  as 
possible  that  they  must  do  some- 
thing at  once  if  they  did  not 
want  to  go  under  one  after 
another,  what  between  the 
Rajah  and  that  vagabond 
Sherif.'  But  to  see  that  was 
nothing.  When  he  got  his  idea 
he  had  to  drive  it  into  reluctant 
minds,  through  the  bulwarks  of 
fear,  of  selfishness.  He  drove 
it  in  at  last.  And  that  was 
nothing.  He  had  to  devise  the 
means.  He  devised  them — an 
audacious  plan;  and  his  task 
was  only  half  done.  He  had  to 
inspire  with  his  own  confidence 
a  lot  of  people  who  had  hidden 
and  absurd  reasons  to  hang 
back  ;  he  had  to  conciUate  imbe- 
cile jealousies,  and  argue  away 
aU  sorts  of  senseless  mistrusts. 
Without  the  weight  of  Dora- 
min's  authority,  and  his  son's 
fiery  enthusiasm,  he  would  have 
failed,  Dain  Waris,  the  dis- 
tinguished youth,  was  the  first 
to  believe  in  him ;  theirs  was  one 
of  these  strange,  profound,  rare 
friendships  between  brown  and 
white,  in  which  the  very  differ- 
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he  ventured  to  leave  the  bat- 
tery under  charge  of  two  elderly 
Bugis  who  had  seen  some  fight- 
ing in  their  day,  and  went  to 
join  Dain  Waris  and  the  storm- 
ing-party  who  were  concealed 
in  the  ravine.  In  the  small 
hours  they  began  creeping  up, 
and  when  two -thirds  of  the 
way  up,  lay  in  the  wet  grass 
waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  the  sun,  which  was  the 
agreed  signal.  He  told  me  with 
what  impatient  anguishing 
emotion  he  watched  the  swift 
coming  of  the  dawn ;  how, 
heated  with  the  work  and  the 
climbing,  he  felt  the  cold  dew 
chilling  his  very  bones ;  how 
afraid  he  was  he  would  begin 
to  shiver  and  shake  like  a  leaf 
before  the  time  came  for  the 
advance.  *It  was  the  slowest 
half -hour  in  my  life,'  he  de- 
clared. Gradually  the  silent 
stockade  came  out  on  the  sky 
above  him.  Men  scattered  all 
down  the  slope  were  crouch- 
ing amongst  the  dark  stones 
and  dripping  bushes.  Dain 
Waris  was  lying  flattened  by 
his  side.  *We  looked  at  each 
other,'  Jim  said,  resting  a 
gentle  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder.  *He  smiled  at  me  as 
cheery  as  you  please,  and  I 
dared  not  stir  my  lips  for  fear 
I  would  break  out  into  a  shiver- 
ing fit.  'Pon  my  word,  it's 
true !  I  had  been  streaming 
with  perspiration  when  we 
took  cover — so  you  may  im- 
agine .  .  .'  He  declared,  and 
I  believe  him,  that  he  had  no 
fears  as  to  the  result.  He  was 
only  anxious  as  to  his  ability  to 
repress  these  shivers.  He  didn't 
bother  about  the  result.  He 
was  bound  to  get  to  the  top  of 


that  hill  and  stay  there,  what- 
ever might  happen.  There 
could  be  no  going  back  for  him. 
Those  people  had  trusted  him 
implicitly.  Him  alone!  His 
bare  word.  .  .  . 

"I  remember  how,  at  this 
point,  he  paused  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me.  *  As  far  as  he 
knew,  they  never  had  an  occa- 
sion to  regret  it  yet,'  he  said. 
*  Never.  He  hoped  to  God  they 
never  would.  Meantime — worse 
luck ! — they  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  taking  his  word  for 
anything  and  everything.  I 
could  have  no  idea !  Why  ? 
Only  the  other  day  an  old  fool 
he  had  never  seen  in  his  life 
came  from  some  village  miles 
away  to  find  out  if  he  should 
divorce  his  wife.  Fact.  Solemn 
word.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
.  .  .  He  wouldn't  have  believed 
it.  Would  I?  Squatted  on 
the  verandah  chewing  betel- 
nut,  sighing  and  spitting  all 
over  the  place  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  as  glum  as  an  under- 
taker before  he  came  out  with 
that  dashed  conundrum.  That's 
the  kind  of  thing  that  isn't  so 
funny  as  it  looks.  What  was  a 
fellow  to  say  ? — Good  wife  ? — 
Yes.  Good  wife — old  though ; 
started  a  confounded  long  story 
about  some  brass  pots.  Been 
living  together  for  fifteen  years 
— twenty  years — could  not  tell. 
A  long,  long  time.  Good  wife. 
Beat  her  a  little — not  much — 
just  a  little,  when  she  was 
young.  Had  to — for  the  sake 
of  his  honour.  Suddenly  in 
her  old  age  she  goes  and  lends 
three  brass  pots  to  her  sister's 
son's  wife,  and  begins  to  abuse 
him  every  day  in  a  loud  voice. 
His  enemies  jeered  at  him ;  his 
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US  tlie  town  reposed  in  easy 
curves  upon  the  banks  of  a 
stream  whose  current  seemed 
to  sleep.  '  Immense  ! '  he  re- 
peated for  a  third  time,  speak- 
ing in  a  whisper,  for  himself 
alone. 

"  Immense  !  No  doubt  it  was 
immense ;  the  seal  of  success 
upon  his  words,  the  conquered 
ground  for  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
the  blind  trust  of  men,  the  be- 
lief in  himself  snatched  from  the 
fire,  the  solitude  of  his  achieve- 
ment. All  this,  as  I've  warned 
you,  gets  dwarfed  in  the  tell- 
ing. I  can't  with  mere  words 
convey  to  you  the  impression 
of  his  total  and  utter  isolation. 
I  know,  of  course,  he  was  in 
every  sense  alone  of  his  kind 
there,  but  the  unsuspected  quali- 
ties of  his  nature  had  brought 
him  in  such  close  touch  with 
his  surroundings  that  this  isola- 
tion seemed  only  the  efiect  of 
his  power.  His  loneliness  added 
to  his  stature.     There  was  noth- 


ing within  sight  to  compare 
him  with,  as  though  he  had 
been  one  of  these  exceptional 
men  who  can  be  only  measured 
by  the  greatness  of  their  fame ; 
and  his  fame,  remember,  was 
the  greatest  thing  around  for 
many  a  day's  journey.  You 
would  have  to  paddle,  pole,  or 
track  a  long  weary  way  through 
the  jungle  before  you  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  voice.  Its 
voice  was  not  the  trumpeting 
of  the  disreputable  goddess  we 
all  know,  not  blatant,  not 
brazen.  It  took  its  tone  from 
the  stillness  and  gloom  of  the 
land  without  a  past,  where  his 
word  was  the  one  truth  of  every 
passing  day.  It  shared  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that 
silence  through  which  it  accom- 
panied you  into  unexplored 
depths,  heard  continuously  by 
your  side,  penetrating,  far- 
reaching — tinged  with  wonder 
and  mystery  on  the  lips  of  whis- 
pering men." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 


THE  PARES  EXHIBITION  —  THE  TASTE  OP  ARRANGEMENT  —  VULGARITY  THE 
PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  MODERNS  —  HANDICRAFT  AND  WAR  —  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION    AN     EXCUSE     FOR     POLITICAL     ACRIMONY  —  NATIONALISTS     AND 

REPUBLICANS — THE    SCHEMES    OF    GENERAL   MERCIER THE   PARISIAN 

LOVE   OP   KINGS — THE   CLOU  OP   THE   EXHIBITION. 


A  YOUNG  poet,  burning  with 
enthusiasm  and  new  ideas,  once 
complained  that  he  had  not  yet 
found  a  means  of  expression. 
"  Je  cherche  une  formule,"  said 
he,  and  if  only  his  search  had 
not  been  vain,  he  might  have 
given  a  fresh  shape  to  an 
ancient  truth.  And  as  we 
looked  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  French  Exhibition,  we  too 
confessed  that  we  lacked  a  for- 
mula, which  might  help  us  to 
describe  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  facts.  There,  within  a  single 
enclosure,  which  seems  to  cover 
half  a  town,  are  gathered  to- 
gether the  spoils  of  the  whole 
world.  A  Boer  farm  jostles  the 
temple  of  a  Cambodian  god,  an 
English  manor  -  house  frowns 
coldly  down  upon  an  imitation 
of  Milan  Cathedral ;  yet  out  of 
these  diverse  elements  there 
emerges  a  sort  of  harmony,  and 
although  the  parts  quarrel 
bitterly  enough  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  it  is  still  possible 
to  view  them  as  parts  of  a  single 
whole,  to  find,  in  brief,  such  a 
formula  as  may  express  the 
biggest  fair  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  formula,  then,  which  ex- 
presses the  effect  is  taste, — 
taste,  above  all,  of  arrange- 
ment. The  materials,  diverse 
and  even  clumsy  as  they  seem 
in  detail,  are  so  cunningly  set 


as  to  give  an  impression  of  a 
reasoned  and  absolute  design. 
And  this  design  is  the  fruit  of 
France's  logical  taste  and  ex- 
quisite fancy.  To  enclose  such 
a  space  as  is  measured  from 
the  Trocadero  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  or  from  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  the  Invalides,  is  at 
first  sight  a  merely  grandiose 
enterprise.  But  the  French 
genius  has  evolved  from  this 
grandiose  enterprise  a  delicate 
beauty,  which  delights  even 
more  than  it  amazes.  The 
river  is,  so  to  say,  the  centre 
of  the  fair ;  and  the  new  bridge, 
dedicated  to  Alexander  III.,  is 
a  noble  pathway,  leading  from 
the  triumphs  of  French  art  to 
the  Street  of  all  the  Nations. 
So  simple  and  just  is  the  de- 
sign that  it  would  have  escaped 
any  but  a  French  brain,  and 
while  other  countries  must  as- 
sume the  blame  attaching  to 
their  bizarre  and  fanciful  im- 
aginations, the  credit  of  per- 
fect order  belongs  to  France 
alone. 

Enter  by  the  gate  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  you  will 
see  with  how  keen  a  sense  of 
the  picturesque  the  endless 
buildings  have  been  placed.  The 
vista  is  closed  by  the  Palais  des 
Invalides,  a  piece  of  old  France 
reverently  included  in  the  new 
design.       Against     the     white 
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kind,  we  must  be  content  with 
a  commercial  art  and  with 
houses  of  hideous  mien.  The 
warfare  of  to-day  is  no  aris- 
tocratic pastime;  long  ago  it 
was  lifted  from  the  realm  of 
sport  into  the  realm  of  science ; 
and  so  keen  is  the  rivalry  of 
destruction  that  guns  and  ex- 
plosives are  enough  to  engross 
the  energy  of  a  whole  people. 
When  the  lull  comes,  if  ever 
it  comes,  then  maybe  the  arts 
of  peace  will  revive  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Paris  Exhibition 
has  taught  us  that  the  triumph 
of  the  modern  world  is  purely 
mechanical  We  can  threaten 
our  enemies  more  efiBciently, 
we  can  kill  space  and  time 
with  greater  ease,  an  auto- 
mobile can  speed  us  from  one 
end  of  a  country  to  another 
more  rapidly  than  the  old 
stage-coach.  For  these  privi- 
leges we  must  pay  the  penalty, 
and  if  our  own  generation  pro- 
duce little  that  is  beautiful, 
we  may  solace  ourselves  with 
the  creations  of  the  past. 

But  while  her  President 
spoke  with  quaking  voice  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  peace, 
the  politicians  of  France  still 
look  upon  the  Exhibition  as  an 
opportunity  for  violent  discus- 
sion and  bitter  acrimony.  The 
Grovernment  declares  that  the 
present  and  future  of  its  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  success  of 
a  commercial  enterprise ;  the 
Nationalists  reproach  the  other 
side  with  subordinating  the 
honour  of  France  to  a  fancy 
fair,  and  confess  that  nothing 
would  please  them  better  than 
the  hopeless  failure  of  the 
Exhibition.  From  one  point  of 
view  the  Nationalists  are  right. 


It  is  inconvenient,  and  even 
dangerous,  for  a  people  to  put 
all  its  eggs  in  one  basket.  Yet 
no  sooner  was  the  Exhibition 
resolved  upon  than  France  was 
pledged  to  the  project,  and  for 
twelve  years  France  has  been 
loyal  to  the  trust.  Whatever 
has  happened  in  the  meanwhile 
has  been  sternly  considered 
with  an  eye  fixed  upon  the 
gate-money  which  during  the 
summer  of  1900  should  swell 
the  coffers  of  France.  The 
spirit  of  restlessness  which 
keeps  our  neighbours  always  in 
love  with  war  or  revolution  has 
been  partially  checked,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Nationalists 
may  complain  with  a  certain 
justice  that  of  late  years  politi- 
cal agitation  has  enjoyed  but 
half  a  chance.  Who  knows 
that  but  for  the  Exhibition  the 
stain  of  Fashoda  would  not 
have  been  wiped  out?  Who 
dare  assert  that  but  for  the 
same  Exhibition  M.  Deroulede 
would  not  be  installed  at  the 
Ely  see?  So  they  grumble, 
do  the  Nationalists,  and  pray 
for  ruin,  disorder,  and  collapse, 
knowing  well  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Exhibition  would 
aid  the  schemes  of  General 
Mercier  as  well  as  a  European 
war. 

The  Government  is  more 
wisely  inspired.  At  all  hazards 
it  is  determined  upon  peace,  and 
peace  will  be  preserved — until 
the  last  visitor  has  passed 
through  the  turnstile.  M. 
Waldeck- Rousseau,  indeed,  is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  much  that 
he  holds  dear  for  the  practical 
triumph  of  the  national  project. 
He  will  support  an  amnesty, 
and    thus    deprive    MM.    Zola 
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Ins     Gallo     Lupus,"    and    the 
French,  who  have  detested  their 
own  kings,  adore  the  kings  of 
others.      Not    only   have    they 
purchased  a  villa  for  the  recep- 
tion of  monarchs,  but  they  are 
prepared   to  pay  the  sincerest 
homage  to  any  that  will  come. 
So  far  only  one  has  accepted 
their  hospitality,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  not 
likely  to  forget  his  visit.     No- 
body has  ever  had  a  more  bril- 
liant press,  save  only  the  Czar, 
the     grand     ami     of     France. 
Wherever  the  grandson  of  Ber- 
nadotte  appeared  he  was  greeted 
with     applause ;     his     lightest 
words     were     printed    in     the 
newspapers,  and  henceforth  he 
will  remain  to  the  Parisians  a 
familiar    figure.      Nor    is    this 
enthusiasm   confined   to   Paris. 
Contrexville  is  bowing  the  knee 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  for  the 
dust    of    whose    chariots     the 
citizens  watched  the  horizon  for 
many   a    day.      The    reporters 
chronicle  his  movements  with  a 
naivete  that   is   charming.      If 
he    walks,    they   are    surprised 
that  his  imperial  frame  should 
be  supported  upon  two  legs ;  if 
he   speaks,  they   are   surprised 
that  his  voice  sounds  not  unlike 
the  voice  of  a  man.     And  what 
they  will   say  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  of  the  Khedive,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  we   dare   not   foretell. 
We  only  hope   that   they  will 
not  have  used  their  vocabulary 
up  before  his  arrival. 

In  this  worship  of  lions,  in 
this  adulation  of  monarchs  not 
their  own,  there  is,  of  course, 
an  element  of  pathos.  But  the 
sentiment  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  the   mere   confusion  of   the 
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unknown  with  the  magnificent. 
No  doubt  the  sturdy  republican 
does  regret  that  his  constitution 
provides   him  with  an  unemo- 
tional figurehead.    Yet  he  might 
easily  translate  his  regret  into 
disdain,  and    that  the  average 
Frenchman  never  does.     Deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  France  is 
the  sentiment  and  the  pride  of 
hospitality.     No  country  in  the 
world  is  so  profoundly,  so  justly, 
satisfied  with  its  power  of  en- 
tertainment.   Even  without  the 
Exhibition,    there    is    more    in 
Paris    to    tempt   the   traveller 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world ;  and  no  vanity  can  per- 
suade Englishman  or  German 
not  to  delight  in  the  churches, 
the  pictures,  the  gardens,  and 
the  theatres  of  Paris.    Moreover, 
when    Madame  Metternich  de- 
scribed the  French    capital  as 
the  cabaret  of  Europe,  she  hid 
a  pretty  compliment  in  a  word 
of  contempt.     There  is  no  dis- 
grace in  well-cooked  food,  and 
the  Parisian  restaurants  are  not 
a  superstition  but  an  admirable 
reality.     Paris,  then,  knows  her 
virtues  better  than  we  do — she 
has  never  lacked  consciousness 
of  self,  and  she   takes  a  very 
proper  delight  in  their  display. 
If  she  can  charm  the  millionaire, 
so    much    the    better    for    her 
pocket.     But  it  is  evidently  far 
more  amusing  to   capture   the 
approval  of  a  king. 

And,  republican  though  she 
be,  France  has  still  preserved 
her  ancient  love  of  splendour. 
Not  only  does  she  take  pleasure 
in  pageants,  she  understands 
the  art  of  pageantry  better  than 
any  other  nation.  She  can 
stage  -  manage  a  function  or 
a  procession   as   easily   as   she 
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Coquelin,  maybe,  has  spoiled 
the  taste  for  the  Tour  de  Nesle. 
The  clou^  then,  is  hard  to  find, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  search 
is  a  high  compliment  to  the 
interest  of  the  Exhibition. 
Where  there  is  so  much  to 
engage  our  curiosity,  why 
should  we  expect  to  discover 
one  object  which  compels  the 
universal  attention  ?  And  yet 
there  is  a  cIoil,  overlooked  per- 
liaps,  because  it  is  in  the  sight 
of  alL 

When  the  Exhibition  has 
closed  its  doors,  it  is  the  trottoir 
roulant  which  will  be  the  live- 
liest memory.  For  this  admir- 
able invention  has  never  ceased 
to  amuse  the  crowd.  K  it  be 
the  last  word  of  modern  in- 
genuity, the  idea  of  its  con- 
struction is  as  old  as  Rabelais. 
"We  sail'd  before  the  wind," 
says  the  creator  of  Pantagruel, 
"  between  a  pair  of  crosses,  and 
in  two  days  made  the  island 
of  Odes;  at  which  place  we 
saw  a  very  strange  thing.  The 
ways  there  are  animals;  so 
true  is  Aristotle's  saying,  that 
all  self-moving  things  are  ani- 
mals. Now  the  Ways  walk 
there;  Ergo,  they  are  then 
animals.  ...  I  perceived  that 
the  travellers  and  inhabitants 
of  that  country  ask'd  whither 
does  this  way  go?  .  .  . 
Some  observed.  Between  Midi 
and  FensoUes,  to  the  Parish 
Church,  to  the  River,  and  so 
forth.  Being  thus  in  their 
right  way,  they  used  to  reach 
their  journey's  end  without  any 
further  trouble,  just  like  those 


who  go  by  water  from  Lyons 
to  Avignon  or  Aries."  Where 
could  you  find  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  trottoir  roulant  9 
It  is  the  way  that  moves  and 
is  the  animal;  the  men  and 
women  may  (if  they  choose) 
stand  still,  until  they  reach 
their  destination.  And  the 
Parisians,  ever  avid  of  some 
new  thing,  gaze  on  the  rolling 
roadway  with  untiring  rapture. 
Nor  is  their  curiosity  misplaced. 
Very  strange  is  it  to  be  carried 
beneath  trees,  and  past  houses, 
over  streets,  and  along  gardens, 
without  expending  any  energy 
of  your  own.  Yet  so  manifestly 
is  man  a  walking  animal  that 
he  can  hardly  stand  still  though 
the  roadway  carries  hiin.  He 
must  still  be  walking,  walking 
to  increase  the  speed  of  his 
journey :  it  is  only  the  idle  and 
contented  who  can  endure  to 
lean  upon  the  railing  and  be 
happy.  However,  here  is  a  new 
field  of  curiosity  and  exercise. 
To  get  on  and  off  a  path,  which 
never  stops,  is  an  enterprise  of 
some  difl&culty,  and  one  which 
tempts  all  men  to  experiment. 
Whether  so  fine  a  project  will 
be  introduced  into  our  cities  we 
know  not ;  but  we  know  that 
the  real  amusement  of  the 
Exhibition  is  the  moving  path, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle, 
must  be  an  animal.  Then  for 
the  more  gravely  disposed  there 
remain  the  two  exquisite  palaces 
of  art,  and  for  all  there  glitters 
the  largest  caf4  concert  (for  such 
in  one  aspect  is  the  Exhibition) 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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UNTIL     THE     DAY    DAWN. 

Silence  and  Night  were  alone  in  the  forest ;  afar  was  the  sound 

of  the  sea, 
That  moaned  on  its  shores  with  a  presage  low  of  the  storm  about 

to  be: 
The  dark  clouds  drooped  like  banners  of  death,  and  the  tops  of 

the  tall  trees  bowed  ; 
For  a  wind  came  forth,  and  after  the  wind  a  Voice,  from  the 

midst  of  the  cloud. 
And  the  stars  went  out,  and  the  forest  trembled,  knowing  the 

Voice  of  God; 
And  He  cried : 

"Is  this  well  that  thou  doest,  O  Man?     Did  I 

make  thee  a  shedder  of  blood  ? 
I  gave  thee  the  Earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  the  sun  and  the 

wind  and  the  rain; 
Child  and  wife  to  thy  bosom :  have  these  My  gifts  been  given 

in  vain? 
I  gave  thee  the  breath  and  the  beauty  of  dawn,  the  service  and 

splendour  of  day ; 
The  seed  and   the   sap   of   thy  thouglit,   and  the   skill   of   thy 

fashioning  hands  that  obey : 
I  gave  thee  the  strength  of  the  morning,  and  wrought  thee  the 

curtains  of  darkness  deep 
To  fold  over  labour  and  patience  and  pleasure  the  sweetness  and 

solace  of  sleep. 
But  My  dawns  are  red  with  the  shame  of  the  flame  that  thy 

passions  have  kindled  and  fed. 
And  My  Earth  cries  aloud  unto  Me  from  her  hills  and  her  plains 

with  their  burden  of  dead. 
Lo,  where  is  the  joy  of  the  harvest  ?     My  seasons  have  nourished 

the  growth  of  the  grain, 
Yet  the  garners  are  empty.     But  Death  has  garnered  his  harvest 

of  terror  and  pain. 
For  the  songs  of  thy  labour  are  turned  into  thunder  and  clamour 

and  clash  of  the  fight ; 
Thou  takest  no  joy  from  the  glory  of  day,  no  enfolding  of  peace 

from  the  night : 
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Thy  wife  and  the  child  that  I  gave  thee  are  heavy  with  mourning 
and  wasted  with  tears, 

And  the  power  and  strength  of  thy  manhood  is  lavished  and  lost 
at  the  crown  of  thy  years. 

Art  thou  weary  of  light  and  of  gladness  ?  Desirest  thou  blood- 
shed and  darkness  of  death  ? 

Arise  now  and  answer,  O  Man  whom  I  made  in  My  likeness  and 
filled  with  My  breath." 


Then  the  night  gathered  back  into  silence.     But,  fainting,  there 

passed  on  the  wind  as  it  went 
An  infinite  murmur  of  anguish  and  pain,  irretrievable  loss  and 

lament ; 
Till  a  curse  clove  it  sharply  asunder  and  flung  up  a  challenge  of 

wrath  fierce  and  bold  : — 
"  Judge  Thou  !     Is  it  we  who  have  pandered  to  power  ?     Is  it  we 

who  have  grasped  after  gold  ? 
As  sheep  we  were  driven  to  slaughter,  our  eyes  have  been  dazzled 

and  blinded  with  lies  : 
Judge  Thou ;  are  we  guilty,  that  knew  not  ?     The  curse  be  on 

those  who  have  played  for  the  prize. 
Judge  Thou ! " 

The  storm  burst  on  the  forest ;  the  wild-beating 

fury  and  blast  of  the  rain. 
The  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  were  as  voices  of  Earth  in  her 

passion  and  pain ; 
The  quick,  jaggM  spear  of  the  lightning  flashed  forth  from  the 

terror  and  gloom  of  the  sky. 
And  the  thunder  rolled  far  to  the  end  of  the  heavens  its  sullen 

and  angry  reply. 

Then,  slowly,  the  night  gathered  silence  again,  with  sighs  for 
delight  of  release; 

The  stars  in  their  places  shone  forth,  and  the  breath  of  the  wind 
was  as  healing  and  peace  : 

And  there  rose  in  the  darkness  a  song, — on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  it  swept  loftily  by, — 

While  the  trees  waved  as  banners  of  triumph  before  the  un- 
clouded clear  arch  of  the  sky. 
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"  Thou  gavest  us  life,  and  we  loved  it ;  yet  went  with  the  gift  of 

our  life  in  our  hand ; 
And  our  blood  has  baptised  to  a  life  that  is  newer  and  stronger 

the  length  of  the  land. 
We  gave  it  for  Freedom,  and  freely ;  nor  feared  we  the  sure  shaft 

of  death  when  it  came  ; 
We  were  shedders  of  blood,  we  were  givers  of  blood:   we  are 

sharers  of  glory — not  shame. 
Oh,  sweet  were  the  dawn  and  the  day !  and  the  strength  of  our 

manhood  was  joyous  as  wine ; 
And  the  light  of  the  eyes  that  we  loved  was  more  lovely  when 

tears  made  then-  tenderness  shine : 
But  the  voice  that  had  called  us  was  stronger  than  these, — 

perchance  though  we  knew  not  its  name ; — 
But  we  knew  there  were  those  that  must  yield  up  their  lives; 

and  we  counted  it  glory — not  shame ! " 

Then  the  silence  sank  down  like  a  dove  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 

that  waited  and  kept 
The  long,  solemn  watches  of  night. 

And  at  last  came  an  answer : 

"  The  eyes  that  have  wept 
Shall  be  lightened,  the  bruised  shall  be  healed,  and  the  people 

shall  lift  up  their  faces  again, 
And  the  songs  of  their  love  and  their  labour  be  heard ;  and  the 

Earth  shall  be  cleansed  from  her  slain. 
The  word  of  My  promise  is  sure ;  I  have  spoken ;  I  change  not, 

nor  fail,  nor  forget : 
For  the  thunders  of  War  SHALL  be  hushed,  and  the  Earth  shall 

learn  Peace.     But  the  time  is  not  yet." 

So  the  Night,  with  the  voice  of  its  storm,  and  the  clouds  and  the 

darkness  passed  slowly  away ; 
And  the  Dawn  softly  stirred  in  the  Eat,  and  came  forth  in  the 

glow  of  her  glorious  array. 
And  the  heart  of  the  world,  that  had  slept,  woke  and  beat ;  and 

God  blessed  it,  and  gave  a  New  Day. 

Ada  Bartrick  Baeeb. 
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SOME     EVENTS    AND    AN    ARMISTICE. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  of  that  curi- 
ous fourteen  days'  fighting, 
which  began  with  the  seizure 
of  Hussar  Hill  and  culminated 
in  the  storming  of  Pieter's  Hill 
and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
was  the  informal  armistice  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  ob- 
tained on  Sunday,  February 
25.  Not  that  it  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  campaign  up  to  that  date, 
for  both  Colenso  and  Spion 
Kop  had  claimed  a  breathing- 
space  for  the  gathering  of  their 
dreadful  and,  alas!  abundant 
harvests.  The  peculiar  inter- 
est of  the  truce  of  Pieter's 
Hill  lay  first  of  all  in  the 
almost  unique  positions  of  the 
belligerents  at  the  time  of  its 
happening,  and  secondly  in 
the  remarkable  opportunity 
afibrded  by  those  positions 
for  self  and  enemy  to  satisfy 
a  little  of  that  curiosity  to 
see  something  of  each  other 
otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  a  raised  ritte-sight, 
which  has  unconfessedly  pos- 
sessed both  sides  throughout 
the  campaign.  Never  in  the 
history  of  warfare  had  com- 
batants been  so  mutually 
mysterious.  Prisoners  there 
had  been  in  plenty,  but  a 
prisoner  is  but  an  unplum- 
aged  bird,  and  a  singularly 
taciturn  one  at  that,  as  a 
rule.  What  little  he  knows 
he  prefers  to  keep  to  him- 
self,   and    on    points    of    such 


deep  interest  as  the  mental 
"condition"  of  his  late  com- 
rades, their  views  of  the  present 
situation,  and  their  prognosti- 
cations of  the  future,  even  the 
most  garrulous  specimens  are 
as  silent  as  the  grave  they 
have  escaped;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  on  our  part, 
at  least,  a  sentiment  of  fair 
play  and  good  taste  has  seldom 
allowed  of  their  being  ques- 
tioned on  these  sacra  arcana 
of  fighting  men.  But  on  that 
Sunday  on  Pieter's  HiU  some- 
thing like  Carlyle's  "little  row 
of  naphtha-lamps  "  did  glimmer 
for  a  short  time  on  the  ob- 
scurity with  which  long  range 
rifles,  longer  range  Creusots, 
and  exasperatingly  long  range 
retirements  had  hitherto  en- 
wrapped our  friend  —  the 
enemy. 

But  before  relating  what  took 
place  on  that  "death-dealing" 
hill  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe 
briefly  the  military  position  of 
the  combatants,  the  frame  which 
gave  to  the  picture  its  striking 
character.  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  witnessed  at  Chieveley 
the  breaking  up  for  the  seventh 
time  of  the  huge  camp  of 
Buller's  relieving  forces.  Ever 
since  the  nightmare  of  Colenso 
(December  15)  25,000  men, 
with  the  "Red  BuU"i  at 
their  head,  had  been  groping 
along  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
which  form  a  natural  parapet 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tugela  anywhere  from  Weenen 


Sir  Red  vers  BuUer'a  iobriquet  among  the  Boers. 
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since  the  fiery  baptism  they 
shared  at  Colenso.  (A  fine 
regiment,  the  Queen's,  whose 
work  throughout  the  war  has 
not  been  less  admirable  because 
in  the  Irish  -  cum  -  Highland 
monopoly  of  public  attention 
it  has  been  done  comparatively 
unnoticed.)  On  their  left  the 
East  Surrey,  whose  "gallery" 
work  was  yet  to  come,  albeit  it 
came  quickly  enough. 

Subsequent  events  will  never 
perhaps  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained. Did  the  leading  com- 
pany of  Rifles  mistake  the 
crest-line — as  well  they  might 
— or  were  they  ordered  to  take 
the  position  by  assault  ?  Their 
heroic  commander,  Captain  the 
Hon.  R.  Cathcart,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  questions,  for  he 
lies  buried  among  the  boulders. 
What  happened  was  unfortun- 
ately obvious  enough.  Up  over 
the  indefinite  crest-line  rushed 
the  gallant  "Sweeps,"  back 
fled  the  astonished  Burghers, 
and  away  after  them  into  the 
darkness  charged  and  cheered 
that  devoted  company,  totally 
unsupported,  their  very  action 
unknown  to  those  who  might 
have  supported  them.  A  burst 
of  fire  from  the  trench  ahead 
seems  to  have  revealed  the 
situation  to  them,  and  down, 
behind  boulders  and  in  depres- 
sions, they  dropped,  to  await 
reinforcements  before  carrying 
the  widely  extending  work  in 
front  of  them.  But  no  rein- 
forcements came.  Never  a  soul 
of  the  force  which  raggedly 
fringed  the  "hither"  crest-line 
knew  that  a  company  of  British 
infantry  were  scattered  over 
the  bare  five  hundred  yards 
between    themselves    and     the 


enemy.  All  night  long  that 
company  lay  there,  whilst 
millions  of  bullets  passed  over 
them  (not  all  over,  alas !)  from 
the  holders  of  the  opposing 
crest -lines.  At  dawn  the  situ- 
ation of  the  little  band  became 
intolerable.  No  supports  had 
come,  or  seemed  likely  to  come. 
The  movement  of  a  finger, 
even  in  that  half-light,  brought 
a  devastating  fire  from  the 
Mausers  in  front,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  from  the 
Lee-Metfords  in  rear.  Nothing 
to  do  but  to  retire  on  what  in 
the  growing  daylight  was  the 
only  fire  position  to  be  found. 
So  the  word  was  given,  and 
by  twos  and  threes  the  back- 
ward movement  began. 

At  this  juncture  the  fix  the 
60th  were  in  appears  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  authorities, 
and  two  companies  of  the  East 
Surrey  were  ordered  forward, 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the 
plateau,  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Which  sufiered  most,  supporters 
or  supported,  I  do  not  know 
for  certain.  The  number  of 
dead  upon  the  hill-top  seemed 
afterwards  to  be  about  equaL 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  in 
a  few  moments  over  fifty  men 
and  two  officers  fell  dead, — the 
gallant  Cathcart  the  rearmost 
of  his  command,  as  he  had 
been  foremost  in  the  charge 
of  the  night  before.  Poor 
Hinton  of  the  East  Surrey 
struck  by  an  explosive  bullet 
in  the  head  ;  the  colonel,  second 
in  command,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  East  Surrey, 
all  severely  wounded,  the  first 
named  in  five  or  six  places. 
Back  to  the  crest-line  dribbled 
the  survivors,   and  then  for  a 
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The  writer  having  no  part  in 
them  (being  indeed  one  of  the 
"  soles  "  in  the  advanced  sangars 
at  the  time),  they  will  not  be  de- 
scribed in  detail.  Briefly — Hart 
with  the  Irishmen  attempting  to 
storm  Railway  Hill,  was  met  by 
such  a  tornado  of  fire  from  an 
unsuspected  trench  in  front  that 
he  was  forced  to  fall  back  to 
his  bivouac  on  the  lower  slopes, 
leaving  150  dead  among  the 
rocks.  A  terrible  venture  from 
which  the  Inniskillings  suffered 
most,  returning  with  but  four 
officers  alive  and  unwounded. 
And  so  night  fell,  with  the 
Irishmen  unhappily  huddled 
together  at  the  foot  of  their 
fatal  hill,  taking  what  rest 
they  might  amidst  continuous 
sniping,  pom  -  pomming,  and 
occasional  shelling,  whilst  the 
stream  of  bullets  still  whistled 
and  wailed  pizzicato  over  the 
plateau,  across  the  railway, 
winding  up  over  a  sonorous 
obligato  of  shells  during  the 
last  half  hour  of  daylight. 
Not  a  cheerful  day's  work,  and 
the  "  key "  ^  apparently  no 
nearer  the  lock  than  ever. 

The  events  of  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  need  no  description, 
chiefly,  to  use  an  Irishism, 
because  there  were  none.  In 
fact,  barring  that  there  was  no 
attack,  the  sniping,  shelling, 
and  pom-pomming  on  hiU  and 
plateau  were  an  exact  replica 
of  that  of  the  previous  day,  the 
shelling  perhaps  more  severe, 
and  at  times  eflFeotive.  The 
real  movements  of  that  day 
were  unostentatious,  but,  to 
those  "  in  the  know,"  full  of 
portent.     They  consisted  in  the 


reinforcement  of  the  forces  on 
Railway  Hill  by  the  East 
Surrey  and  West  Yorkshire 
regiments,  drawn  from  Hild- 
yard's  Brigade,  and  an  admir- 
ably  conducted  massing  of 
artillery  on  the  heights  echel- 
oned opposite  the  Boer  position, 
but  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river.  But  no  member  of 
Buller's  army  will  ever  forget 
the  tense  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  air  on  that  unevent- 
ful Saturday.  A  tiger  crouching 
before  it  springs  is  a  Hmp, 
nerveless  creature  compared  to 
a  host  of  25,000  desperate 
men  preparing,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, for  the  onslaught  that 
is  to  decide  once  and  for  ever 
the  bloody  quarrel  of  months. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  relief  of  the  10,000  Britons 
beleaguered  in  Ladysmith  over- 
shadowed all  else,  even  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  whole 
campaign,  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  officers.  Pretoria  could 
wait;  but  comrades  perishing 
of  fever,  starving  on  starved 
horse-flesh,  driven  to  hide  like 
conies  in  holes  and  burrows 
from  the  pitiless  shells,  every 
one  of  which  was  a  fresh  insult 
to  battalions  who  had  helped 
to  overthrow  Napoleon  himself, 
they  could  not  wait,  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  describe  the 
fulness  of  that  pause  before  the 
final  casting  of  the  die. 

The  few,  the  very  few  soldiers 
who  were  not  on  the  alert 
already  at  dawn  on  Sunday, 
the  25th,  awoke  with  a  sensa- 
tion that  "something  was  up." 
They  may,  indeed,  have  been 
actually  roused  by  the  unwonted 


^  See  Sir  Redvers'  speech  to  the  troops  at  Spearmans,  after  the  retirement 
from  Spion  Kop:  **Yoa  have  given  me  the  key  to  Ladysmith." 
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corpse — overlooked  in  the  hur- 
ried removal  of  the  dead  who 
had  fallen,  when  the  kopje  had 
been  assaulted  in  the  dusk  of 
the  previous  evening — had  slept 
the  first  night  of  his  eternal 
sleep  hard  by  the  sleeping 
soldiers.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  position  of  the  cold  body 
to  differentiate  it  from  the 
warm,  living  ones  stretched 
around  it ;  but  the  vast  gulf 
lay  between  them,  and  one 
glance  was  enough  to  show  on 
which  side  of  the  abyss  lay  each 
khaki-clad  figure. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression. 
For  a  few  moments  —  rather 
anxious  ones  it  may  be  said 
—  Colonel  Hamilton  and  his 
little  following  stood  motion- 
less among  the  motionless 
dead,  every  eye  fixed  on  the 
Boer  trench,  and  a  lively  wonder 
in  every  mind  as  to  what  sort  of 
entity  would  presently  emerge 
therefrom.  Behind,  on  our 
crest-line,  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave ;  ahead,  the  same  uncanny 
stillness.  Suddenly  a  blunt- 
looking  head  emerged,  appa- 
rently from  the  earth  itself, 
followed  by  another,  and  an- 
other, outlined  sharply  against 
the  clear  green  of  Grobler's 
Kloof,  a  vast,  hummocky, 
grass  -  clad  mountain,  whose 
outline  liad  dogged  us  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  Colenso 
to  Sugar-Loaf  Hill.  Then  two 
or  three  figures  showed  openly 
on  the  parapet,  their  uprismg 
reminding  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  a  gamekeeper 
straightening  his  back  from  the 
cramp  of  setting  his  traps  in  a 
weasel  run. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  the 
gamekeeper  about  the  man  who 
first  strode  forward  to  meet  us. 


Seldom  have  I  set  eyes  on  a 
more  magnificent  specimen  of 
male  humanity  than  the  com- 
mandant of  the  trenchful  of 
Boers,  Pristorius  by  name,  a 
son  of  Anak  by  descent,  and  a 
gallant,  golden-bearded  fight- 
ing-man by  present  occupa- 
tion; for  in  far-away  Middle- 
burg  those  mighty  limbs — he 
told  it  us  without  any  of  that 
stupid  deprecation  which  would 
probably  have  characterised  a 
similar  confession  on  the  part 
of  an  Englishman — were  wont 
to  stretch  themselves  beneath  a 
lawyer's  desk.  Close  on  his 
heels  came  what  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  Boers  before 
would  have  thought  the 
strangest  band  of  warriors  in 
the  world  :  old  men  with  flow- 
ing, tobacco  -  stained,  white 
beards;  middle-aged  men  with 
beards  burnt  black  with  the 
sun  and  sweat  of  their  forty 
years ;  young  men,  mostly  clean 
shaven,  exhibiting  strongly  the 
heavy  Dutch  moulding  of  the 
broad  nose  and  chin ;  big  boys 
in  small  suits  ;  suits  of  all  kinds 
and  colours,  tweed,  velveteen, 
homespun,  and  "shoddy,"  all 
untidy  in  the  extreme,  but 
mostly  as  serviceable  as  their 
wearers.  The  only  sign  of  a 
uniform  was  the  turn-out  of 
Pristorius  himself,  a  suit  of 
well-made  khaki,  studded  with 
silver  buttons  and  silver  stars 
wherever  there  was  room  for 
button  or  star.  A  gentleman, 
and  a  dandy,  this  Pristorius, 
who  bewailed  comically  the  loss 
of  his  boots  and  hair -brushes 
in  the  scurry  from  Monte 
Cristo.  "Monte  Crist o,  you 
call  it!"  laughed  he;  "I  call 
it  a  small  Hell!" 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
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learned  some  curious  facts  about 
the  men  whose  bullets  had  con- 
demned them  to  the  almost  un- 
imaginable torments  of  mind 
and  body  they  had  endured. 
The  Boers,  it  appears,  had  not 
left  these  lonely  wretches  un- 
tended,  though  they  would  have 
ruthlessly  shot  down  any  one 
from  our  side  who  left  cover  to 
carry  the  sufferers  in.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  known 
that  there  were  any  wounded 
on  the  plateau  at  all.  Once  in 
the  night  a  gruff  voice,  appar- 
ently from  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  our  most  advanced  sangars, 
had  shouted  out  in  the  dark- 
ness and  silence,  "  WTiy  donH 
you  come  out  and  look  after  your 
wounded  ?  "  but  alas  for  Boer 
morahty  I  the  strange  cry  in 
the  night  had  but  been  taken 
for  a  "  plant,"  a  ruse  to  lure 
our  riflemen  from  their  shelters, 
and  the  men  who  heard  it  only 
gripped  their  weapons  the 
firmer,  and  prepared  for  a  rush, 
congratulating  themselves  as 
they  crouched,  every  nerve 
strained  in  listening,  on  their 
own  "slinmess." 

By  this  time  the  plateau  was 
presenting  quite  an  animated 
scene.  Parties  of  Boers  and 
British  officers  were  strolling 
about  in  all  directions,  never 
approaching  too  neav  their  re- 
spective defences.  Here  stood 
a  little  group  of  Dutchmen 
around  a  Briton,  there  a  like 
number  of  Britons  around  an 
interesting  Boer.  A  young 
officer  of  the  Devons  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  to  take 
a  snap-shot  of  the  scene.  Up 
rushes  a  youthful  Boer,  an  ill- 
kempt,  emasculated  stripling, 
beseeching  that  his  unlovely 
form  might  not  be  omitted  from 


the  picture.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  anxiety  on  his  unhealthy 
face,  and  the  gratified  smile, 
which  answered  the  bronzed 
young  Englishman's  good- 
natured  one  of  acquiescence, 
and  then  the  self  -  conscious 
awkwardness  of  the  youngster's 
subsequent  pose  for  the  opera- 
tion whose  results  he  would 
never  see. 

My  next  conversational  effort 
was  with  a  tall,  shifty-looking 
Dutchman  who  appeared  some- 
what "  out  of  it,"  whom,  there- 
fore, feelings  of  hospitality 
prompted  me  to  try  and  put 
at  his  ease.  (We  English,  I 
think,  all  inexplicably  felt  as 
if  we  were  the  hosts  and  the 
Boers  guests  on  this  occasion. 
Was  it  from  a  premonition  that 
forty -eight  hours  hence  that 
hill-top  would  be  trod  by  no 
man  without  our  permission?) 
After  a  few  desultory  remarks 
upon  the  weather,  horse-sick- 
ness, the  prospects  (agricultural 
only)  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
&c.,  &c.,  the  Burgher's  share 
in  which  was  chiefly  mono- 
syllabic and  none  too  civil,  I 
at  last  blurted  out  a  question  I 
had  been  longing  to  put  all  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  relations 
should  be  established  on  a  suffi- 
ciently friendly  footing.  "Aren't 
you  fellows  sick  of  this  ? "  I 
said.  "How  much  longer  do 
you  intend  to  keep  us  out  here, 
and  yourselves  from  your  farms 
and  families  ?  "  The  reply  was 
more  frank  than  I  had  expected. 
"  Of  course  we  don't  like  it  any 
more  than  you  do;  but,  three 
years,  yes !  three  years  we  will 
stay  out  and  fight ! "  This  with 
an  air  as  if  to  say,  "There!  if 
that  doesn't  astonish  you,  I 
don't  know  what  will!" 
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was  advanoing  north.     On  the 
26th  he  orossed   almost   unop- 
posed some  miles  west  of  the 
railway.     Colonel  Henry,  with 
the  4th  Brigade  Mounted  In- 
fantry   and    the    Bedfordshire 
Yeomanry,  orossed  at  Viljoens 
drift  to  drive  a  mob  of  Irish- 
Americans  before  him,  in  time 
to  prevent  them  from  destroy- 
ing  more  than   a   single  span 
of  the  bridge  and  to  save  the 
coal-mines  on  the  north  bank, 
besides    capturing    three   days' 
supplies  for  the  army.     Head- 
quarters, with  the  7th  and  11th 
Infantry  Divisions,  had  moved 
from     Tiabosch,     seven     miles 
south,    to    the    Vaal    opposite 
Vereeniging — the  infantry  cross- 
ing on  the  27th  in  a  pont,  with- 
out  opposition,  to  encamp   on 
the  north  bank.     Next  day  a 
march    of    twenty   miles    took 
the  main  column  to  Klip  river, 
where  the  enemy  had  prepared 
several  positions ;  but  one  after 
another  was  abandoned  as  Lord 
Roberts  approached — pressing 
them   so   hard,  that  they  had 
only  just  time  to  get  their  five 
guns  into  the  train  as  the  West 
Australians  dashed  into  the  sta- 
tion.   At  daybreak  on  the  29  th 
Colonel  Henry,  with  the  mount- 
ed infantry,  left  Klip  river,  with 
orders    to    seize    Elandsfontein 
Junction  at  all  costs.     He  was 
supported  by  the  3rd  Cavalry 
Brigade,    which   was   to   make 
a   wide  detour  east   of    Boks- 
burg,  the  infantry  following  as 
fast  as  possible ;  then  to  move 
to   the  east   of  Johannesburg, 
so  as  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
defensible   positions.      The   ad- 
vance -  guard    arrived    at    the 
junction    just   in   time   to  fire 
into  the   last  train,  with   half 


the  Heidelberg  commando  re- 
tiring from  Laing's  Nek  to 
Pretoria  on  board,  when  the 
line  was  cut  and  time  given 
for  the  infantry  to  come  up 
and  complete  the  occupation. 
The  capture  was  so  unexpected 
that  it  included  nine  locomo- 
tives, a  train  laden  with  coal, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rolling 
stock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
Lord  Roberts  was  at  the  gates 
of  Johannesburg,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  town  commandant, 
who  begged  him  to  delay  his 
entry  for  twenty -four  hours, 
as  the  town  still  contained 
many  armed  burghers, — a  re- 
quest which  Lord  Roberts  com- 
plied with,  being  anxious  to 
avoid  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets,  while  the  enemy  were 
still  holding  hills  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  from  which 
they  would  need  to  be  cleared 
oflP  beforehand.  On  the  31st, 
accompanied  by  the  town  com- 
mandant, he  rode  into  the  town 
to  the  Grovernment  offices,  when 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
before  a  good  crowd  in  the 
main  square.  A  royal  salute 
was  fired  and  three  cheers  for 
the  Queen  given ;  the  ceremony 
concluding  with  a  march-past 
of  the  11th  and  7  th  Divisions, 
the  Naval  Brigade,  and  the 
Royal  Artillery ;  an  infantry 
brigade  remaining  m  the  town 
to  preserve  order ;  the  remainder 
encamping  north  of  it  on  the 
Pretoria  road. 

It  was  sound  strategy  that 
induced  Lord  Roberts  to  make 
a  dash  for  the  railway  junction 
at  Q^rmiston  instead  of  Johan- 
nesburg or  Pretoria,  though 
the   capture   of    the   President 
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man  buys  a  horse  without  look- 
ing to  his  hoofs:  to  go,  both 
man  and  horse  must  have  some- 
thing sound  to  go  upon.  A 
good  deal  of  care  is  given  now 
to  soldiers'  boots  :  they  are  well 
made,  the  leather  fairly  soft, 
the  shape  better  than  it  was, 
perhaps  as  good  as  it  can  be 
for  the  money.  The  War  Office 
does  its  share :  it  is  the  regi- 
ment that  should  do  more.  The 
cases  come  to  the  quarter- 
master, who  serves  out  the 
contents.  Tommy,  as  a  rule, 
knows  his  number  and  gets  it : 
if  the  boots  hurt  him,  he  can 
change  them :  but  he  is  a  dandy 
in  the  boot-and-shoe  line,  and 
likes  them  small,  with  pointed 
toes,  and  sticks  to  his  fancy 
stoutly;  so  he  produces bunched- 
up  toes,  and  the  joint  of  his  big 
toe  that  pains,  to  get  a  lift  in 
the  ambulance  —  the  boots  he 
likes  won't  do  115  miles  in 
eight  days. 

Company  officers  who  see  to 
the  fit  of  their  men's  clothes 
are  hardly  to  blame ;  it  is  not 
their  feet  that  the  boots  pinch  : 
squeeze  or  poke  how  they  may, 
they  won't  find  where  the  shoe 
pinches;  so  the  man's  word  is 
taken,  and  his  boots  "  will  do." 
No  doubt  company  officers  look 
to  their  men's  feet  before  and 
after  a  march ;  feet  are  soaped, 
blisters  are  sent  to  the  doctor, 
some  feet  go  to  hospital,  but 
the  boots,  the  cause  of  much, 
remain,  —  of  ten  sodden  with 
splashing  through  streams, 
baked  dry  too  soon  by  the  sun ; 
while  to  sleep  in  them,  as  is 
often  "  in  orders,"  leaves  the 
poor  perspiring  feet  soft  and 
tender  for  to-morrow's  march. 


Any  Boer  successes  have  been 
consequent    on    their    mobility 
meeting  a  slower -moving   foe. 
It  was  mobility  that  rendered 
possible   unexpected  change  of 
fiank ;    mobility   which,    round 
Dewetsdorp,  allowed  a  smaller 
force   to   elude   four    divisions, 
two  of  them  mounted  ;  mobility 
enabled   them   to   catch   us  at 
Koorn    Spruit    and     Redders- 
burg ;     everywhere    to    escape 
with  their  guns  and   waggons 
except     at     Paardeberg.       So 
mobility    has    come    to    stay ; 
the     proportion     of     mounted 
troops  will  increase ;  machine- 
guns  that  can  gallop  with  horse 
artillery    will    be     necessities ; 
guns   of   position   will    take  a 
place    in    the    field ;     traction 
engines  are  found  useful — next 
time  we  fight  we  are  going  to 
do   it   at   a   trot,    the   days  of 
"trot    and     walk"    are    over. 
The    Royal    Engineers    are    a 
dismounted  corps :  a  troop  was 
mounted  in  South  Africa,  at- 
tached to  the  cavalry  division, 
and   its   work   with   it    proves 
how   essential  it  is  to  provide 
Engineers,  at  least  a  large  part 
of  them,  with  mobility.     Rail- 
way   and   telegraph    lines    are 
now  integral  pieces  of  the  war- 
game — the  safety  or  destruction 
of  one  or  other  as  important  as 
a    battle.       Mounted    infantry 
can  assure  the  first ;  cavalry  in 
groups    or    small    parties    the 
second ;     their     action    secret, 
sudden,      and       rapid.         But 
Engineers      must      ride     with 
them.      It    reads    so    easy    to 
blow  up  anything,  but  to  blow 
up    irreparably,    requires    skill 
in  demolition  :   the   capture  of 
the  howitzer  on  the  hills  above 
Ladysmith     cost     many    men. 
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owin^  to  the  delay  in  firing  the 
charge.  An  example  of  what 
trainerl  skill  can  do  was  ^ven 
when  Major  Weston  -  Hunter. 
R.E..  with  seven  men  of  the 
field  troop,  were  sent  by  General 
French  to  cut  the  railwav  north 
fA  Bloemfontein.  He  started  at 
midnight,  mounted  on  picked 
horses :  a  wide  sweep  had  to  be 
made  to  avoid  Boer  pickets; 
though  the  night  was  dark 
and  the  ground  broken  with 
nullahs  the  line  was  reached 
liefore  flaylight,  and  a  search 
made  for  a  place  suitable  for 
demolition.  This  was  a  cidvert 
supf>orte<l  on  iron  girders,  one 
of  which  was  rapidly  prepare«l 
by  placing  two  10  lb.  charges 
of  gun-cotton  against  the  web, 
which  were  fired  within  twentv 
minutes,  completely  wrecking 
the  line,  and  resultiuo^  in  the 
capture  of  twenty-five  locomo- 
tives, 108  trucks,  many  loaded 
'with  coal,  and  a  general  panic 
in  the  town  when  the  line  was 
reported  impassable. 

Equally  important  is  it  that 
a  telegraph  section  accompanies 
a  large  bo^ly  of  cavalry,  to  keep 
it  in  constant  communication, 
during  the  ride,  with  head- 
quarters :  the  work  done  by 
the  mounted  troop  R.E.  in 
keeping  Lord  Kitchener  at 
Klip  drift  informed,  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Cronje.  There 
are  manv  occasions  when 
Engineers  riding  with  a  large 
independent  cavalry  command 
can  perform  useful  service;  as 
to  find  water,  an  absolute 
necessity  for  horses  travelling 
fast  and  far;  with  motmted 
infantry,  to  bring  skilled  know- 
ledge to  bear  on  the  construc- 


tion and  directkm  of  hasty 
defences,  when  a  positioa  has 
to  be  held  until  the  arrival  of 
the  support.  It  is  said  that 
the  scratches  our  men  made  on 
the  top  of  Spi<xi  Kop  were,  in 
the  absence  of  Engineers,  traced 
in  impossible  s<h1  and  in  the 
line  of  prolongation  of  the  Boer 
fire. 

The  commonications  of  the 
army  stretched  in  a  single^  ten- 
uous line  from  the  Orange  river 
to  the  Vaal,  upwards  of  300 
miles,  through  virtnally  an 
enemy  ^8  country,  and  proved 
a  great  temptation  to  the  com- 
mandos which  still  ranged 
through  the  difficult  country 
east,  hoping  that  a  sudden 
raid  might  cut  it  at  an  un- 
guarded point  to  hamper  our 
advance  indirectly,  and  assist 
their  friends  across  the  Vaal. 
Grenerals  Bundle  and  Brabant, 
guarding  the  line,  disoovered 
that  a  mounted  Boer  in  his 
own  countrv  is  difficolt  to 
catch,  and  much  too  slippery 
to  be  drawn  into  an  action. 
The  infantry  had  driven  them 
before  them  to  Senekal,  which 
they  found  deserted  except  by 
some  Boer  spiea  But  in  tlM 
afternoon  of  the  25th  inst.  a 
commando  entered  the  town, 
remaining  till  General  Bundle^ 
with  the  8th  Division,  came 
up,  when  they  fled  to  Wilkop, 
twelve  mUes  east,  leaving  a 
few  behind,  who,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  townspeople,  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  house 
and  treacherously  fired,  killing 
Major  Dalbiac  and  four  men. 
On  the  28th  inst  a  report 
came  in  that  Colonel  Spragge 
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and   a   battalion  of  Yeomanry 
en   route   to   join   the   Guards' 
Brigade,    were    in     a     critical 
position    three    miles    west    of 
Lindley ;    so    Greneral    Rundle, 
hoping      to      extricate      them, 
moved  out  against  the  Boers, 
who  were  in  a  position  a  little 
north.      He  found   them  hold- 
ing it  in  force,  with  five  guns 
and  several  pom-poms  mounted 
on    a    steep    kopje    which    he 
attacked  with  the  Grenadiers ; 
the    Scots    Guards   and   West 
Kent     Regiment     in    support, 
moving     through     a     burning 
veldt,   smothered    with    smoke 
and  driving   flames,  till   night 
fell,  the  Boers  still  holding  on 
to  the  kopje,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  retreated  during  the 
night  towards  Bethlehem.     In 
the  morning  one  of  them  came 
in,  asking  that  a  doctor  might 
be    sent    to    attend    to    Com- 
mandant De  Villiers,  who  was 
badly  wounded,  and  admitting 
that  they  had  lost  fifty  killed 
and  many  wouuded.      On  the 
1st  June  the  division  marched 
east,    to    occupy    a    nek    over 
which     the     road    to    General 
Brabant  at  Ficksburg  lay,  the 
Boers   marching   parallel ;    but 
our  infantry  outmarched  them 
to     gain    the     nek    first     and 
open  communication  with   the 
Colonials,    thus    confining    the 
Boers  to  the  north-east  comer 
of   the    Free    State,   in    which 
their   fighting   force,  with   Mr 
Steyn,  was   gathered.     Unfor- 
tunately the  action  near  Sene- 
kal  came  too  late  to  save  the 
Yeomanry.     On  the  31st  May 
the  13th  battalion  had  to  sur- 
render to  a  very  superior  force 
near  Lindley.     On  hearing  the 


news  Lord  Roberts  ordered 
Lord  Methuen,  who  was  one 
march  on  the  Heilbron  side  of 
Kroonstad,  to  hasten  to  their 
assistance;  but  though  he 
started  half  an  hour  after  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram,  and 
marched  forty -four  miles  in 
twenty -five  hours,  he  was  too 
late. 

Lord  Methuen  and  his  com- 
pact force  out  of  his  way.  Com- 
mandant  De   Wet,  with   2000 
Boers  and  six  field-guns,  slipped 
round  between  him  and  General 
Bundle  to  make  the  promised 
raid    on    the   railway.      From 
Bloemfontein    to    the   Vaal    is 
200  miles,  guarded  by  a  division 
at  the  former  place  and  a  brigade 
at  Kroonstad,    about   halfway. 
On  the  7  th  June  De  Wet  struck 
the    railway    at    Roodeval,    a 
station  about  twelve  miles  south 
of   Kroonstad,  where  he  came 
upon  the  4th  battalion  Derby- 
shire Regiment   in   the  act   of 
detraining,  who,  after  a  severe 
fight,  were  taken  prisoners  and 
removed  in  all  haste  to  Vrede. 
Ten   miles   of    the   railway   on 
either  side   of   Kroonstad   was 
thoroughly  destroyed   and   the 
telegraph  cut,  thus  entirely  iso- 
lating   Lord    Roberts    in   Pre- 
toria.    General  Kelly-Kenny  at 
Bloemfontein  despatched  strong 
reinforcements  to  Kroonstad,  as 
the  Boers  still  showed  in  force 
near   Honingspruit.      Informa- 
tion  of   their   activity   quickly 
reached     Pretoria,    and     Lord 
Kitchener  was   sent    oflp    with 
such  troops  as  could  be  spared 
to  Vereeniging  with  orders  to 
push  on  south  and   open  com- 
munications with  Lord  Methuen, 
who  was  reported  to  be  fight- 
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the  enemy's  left,  moving  silent- 
ly ;  and  turn  it  they  did,  but  it 
was  a  rooky  plateau  which  they 
turned.  Single  men  crept  up 
the  hill,  looked  into  the 
trenches,  and  found— nothing  : 
the  Boers  had  retreated  swiftly 
during  the  night.  They  had 
good  information  of  our  move- 
ments and  designs,  and  saw  the 
impossibility  of  standing  against 
the  forces  that  were  closing  in 
on  them ;  so  they  delayed, 
making  much  show  of  strength 
till  the  last  minute.  On  the 
night  of  the  22nd  they  sent  off 
their  waggons;  on  the  23rd 
they  made  their  attack  on 
Wepener ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  the  men  from  there 
retreated  to  Ladybrand,  the 
force  we  were  watching  at 
Dewetsdorp,  acting  as  a  cover- 
ing-party, drawing  off  to  Tha- 
banchu.  Was  there  no  man  of 
all  those  five  infantry  and  three 
cavalry  brigades,  beside  the 
gunners  for  seventy  guns,  suffi- 
ciently wide  awake  to  hear 
2500  Boers  and  their  waggons 
steal  away  from  that  "horse- 
shoe "  which  they  had  watched 
for  days  past  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse?  When  at  school  the 
professors  of  military  science 
taught  us  that  before  you  re- 
treat you  light  extra  fires,  fire 
more  volleys,  pull  off  your  coats, 
and  make  a  great  show  of  im- 
proving your  trenches,  to  im- 
press the  other  side  of  your 
intention  to  hold  on  to  them  till 
the  last.  The  Boers  did  all 
this,  and  we  believed  them — 
simple  soldiers  I 

But  whenever  the  term  mobil- 
ity is  used  we  jump  at  the  con- 


clusion that  mounted  infantry 
is  meant.  A  little  common- 
sense,  however,  will  recognise 
that  the  mobility  of  an  army 
depends  upon  something  more 
than  training  any  one  of  the 
arms  composing  it  to  go  faster 
than  it  used  to  go.  Strategic 
mobility  is  achieved  by  a  quicker- 
moving  transport — tactical,  by 
increasing  the  power  of  rapid 
movement  of  the  several  arms : 
roughly,  cavalry  by  better 
mounts  and  less  weight  on  the 
saddle ;  artillery  by  increasing 
the  weight  and  range  of  the 
projectile,  without  interfering 
with  the  manoeuvring  power 
of  the  carriage ;  infantry  by 
feeding  and  exercise,  to  set  up 
healthy  action  of  body  and 
limbs.  Mounting  does  not  in- 
crease its  mobility ;  it  only  lends 
power  of  rapid  locomotion  to  a 
section,  to  be  used  for  a  special 
purpose.  And  it  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  additional  arm 
of  the  service  that  we  have 
blundered.  The  cry  in  the 
street  is,  "Mount  the  infantry 
and  they  will  go  faster  than 
those  on  the  other  side  who 
are  unmoimted  ! "  It  is  only 
a  fraction  of  his  infantry 
that  a  general  can  use  when 
mounted ;  theirs  is  a  special 
r6le  to  which  they  should  be 
restricted ;  and  we  must  re- 
member this  when  we  make 
them.  Mounted  infantry  are 
not  like  Topsy,  they  don't 
grow :  a  dozen  Tommies  turned 
into  a  field  with  a  dozen  ponies 
will  not  turn  out  again  as 
mounted  infantry.  Up  to  now 
the  method  of  turning  them 
out  has  been  half-hearted,  and 
therefore  bad :  they  are  no  one's 
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the  men  that  join  the  infantry 
are  not  quite  sure  at  which  end 
of  a  horse  his  head  or  his  tail  is. 
You  may  teach  them  to  ride,  but 
when  they  are  in  the  saddle  their 
energies  will  be  engaged  in  re- 
maining there :  one  tailor  will 
slacken  the  pace  of  a  score  of 
men  on  horseback.      To  ask  a 
hundred  dislocated  units  to  form 
a  company  is  to  ask  a  mob  to 
do    soldiers'    work.      It    is    co- 
hesion   that,   transforms    mobs 
into    armies ;    without    associa- 
tion there  will  be  no  cohesion, 
and    the    army   will    remain  a 
mob.      If    there  is  one  reputa- 
tion  that    has    survived  South 
Africa,  it   is  that  of  oiu*  regi- 
ments,   always    the    glory    and 
the    mainstay    of    the    British 
army.     Mounted   infantry  is  a 
recognised  branch  of  the  army, 
and    means    must    be  found  to 
provide  a  force  possessing    the 
advantages    of   the   regimental 
system  without  wrecking  other 
systems  to  procure  it.     A  letter 
to  the  *  Times '  says  :  "  Convert 
the    eight  Rifle,   two   Scottish, 
and    two  Irish    battalions   into 
mounted  infantry ;  teach  them 
to  ride,  simplify  the  drill,  cause 
them  to  devote  special  attention 
to  rifle-shooting,  and  we  should 
have  a  force  of  12,000  mounted 
infantry,  completely  organised, 
and  imbued  with    that    strong 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  field. 
And    the    wretched    makeshift 
arrangements  by  which  our  in- 
fantry battalions  are  now  robbed 
of   some    of    their  best    officers 
and   men    as    soon    as  fighting 
is    in    prospect   would    happily 
terminate." 

•  ••••• 

VOL.  CLXVIII. — NO.  BJXVU. 


On    the    9th    June    General 
BuUer  rode  out  to  Majuba  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Boer 
commandants  to  arrange  terms 
of   surrender   of   Laing's  Nek ; 
but  on  their  representation  that 
they  could  not  surrender  with- 
out instructions  from  Pretoria, 
lie  agreed  to  delay  his  advance 
for   three  days,  —  a    respite  of 
which  they  took,  probably,  full 
advantage.       When    the    time 
was   up  he  sent   the   10th    in- 
fantry brigade  ^vith  the   South 
African    Horse   to    seize    Van 
Wyk  Hill,  ten  miles  north-west 
of  Newcastle  and  south  of  the 
entrance  to  Botha's  Pass,  which 
order  was  carried  out  with  slight 
resistance.       Next     day    some 
heavy  guns  were  got  into  posi- 
tion there,  and  on  Inkwelo,   a 
hill   about    the   same   distance 
north  of   the    pass,  thus   com- 
manding  the    entire    entrance 
from   either   side.      An  attack 
followed,    made     by    the     5th 
infantry  division,  on  Spitz  Kop, 
a  hill  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  pass  itself,  and  reported 
to  be  held  by  2000  Boers :  this 
was  carried  with    great   dash, 
and  as  it  outflanked  the  Boer 
positions    farther    north    they 
were     forced    to    retire     some 
twenty  -  six    miles    north-west. 
On  the  9th  instant  the  troops 
halted    to    allow   the   train   to 
come    up.      On   the    following 
day  General  Hildyard  came  in 
touch  with  the  Boers  at  Gana 
Vlei,    ten    miles    north,    large 
parties,    amounting     to    about 
3000,  crossing  over  in   retreat 
from  Laing*s  Nek.     The  Irregu- 
lar Cavalry,  in  front,  attacked 
at  once,  holding  them  till  rein- 
forced   by    another     squadron, 
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sweeps  its  welcome  to  us  over 
the  grass,  stems  that  wave  and 
curtsey  to  it,  bustling  along  to 
fill  us  with  quick  life.  All  else 
is  still — all  sounds  forgotten — 
boundless  space  to  fling  out  your 
arms  in  ecstasy  of  freedom ; 
your  pony  and  yourself  the 
only  life — no,  there  is  something 
living  out  beyond  and  every- 
where. It  is  feeding-time ;  you 
ofF-saddle  on  the  crest  of  a  green 
billow,  knee  -  halter  the  pony 
and  start  him  off  to  feed ;  you 
do  the  same.  Nothing  across 
that  sea  of  swells,  stilled  into 
green  death  by  the  magic  of  the 
land, — nothing  ?  Close  beside 
you  stands  a  springbok,  taper 
and  graceful :  a  glance,  and  it 
springs  away,  an  indiarubber 
sprite,  hardly  bending  the  grass 
tops  which  yonder  have  bunched 
round  a  walking  -  stick,  the 
handle  a  bird's  head,  that  turns 
to  keep  an  eye  on  you — a,paauw. 
Out  of  its  burrow  creeps  an  ant- 
bear,  flat- tailed  and  shaggy,  to 
turn  its  face  up  and  blink  after 
the  darkness  of  its  hole ;  and 
postures,  pitching  somersaults 
in  sheer  delight  to  be  alive. 
Three  vultures  squat  by  a  car- 
cass in  the  hollow  by  the  spruit, 
a  comrade  soaring  overhead,  a 
speck  against  the  sky.  The 
veldt  lifeless  ! — when  a  thousand 
cities  round  you  teem  with 
working  life — the  population  of 
an  empire  under  each  cupola  of 
sun  -  baked  mud  —  white  ants 
innumerable.  Those  blocks  of 
stone,  small  and  big,  flung  to 
make  a  kopje,  the  crannies 
ablaze  with  reds  and  golds  of 
the  tritomas,  rocketing ;  sun- 
shades for  the  squirrels  to  lie 
and  pant  under.      In  the   vlei 


the  cranes  are  standing  in  the 
shallows ;  farther  in,  flamingoes, 
up  to  their  knees,  in  conclave, 
their  heads,  clumsy  and  solemn, 
all  with  one  eye  upon  you ;  then 
the  flock  rise  and  the  still  water 
catches  the  reflections  of  the 
circles  that  they  draw  against 
the  sky — now  snow,  now  pink. 
Beyond,  a  salt  lake,  a  sheet  of 
silver  spread  in  the  valley ;  a 
ripple  and  three  dots  push 
through,  and  the  eyes  that  are 
in  them,  seeing  safety,  grow 
larger  as  the  great  beast  their 
owner  rolls  ashore ;  his  foot- 
steps, squelching  the  swamp 
into  round  pools,  a  foot  or  more 
across,  marking  the  path  of 
Behemoth.  A  whir  of  wings; 
it  is  bedtime  for  the  water- 
birds — ducks,  geese,  and  swans 
— each  settle  with  much  lan- 
guage, select  in  their  own  circle, 
and  prune,  and  quack,  and  go 
to  sleep.  There  is  a  tin  store 
to  which  a  troop  of  Kaffir  girls 
are  winding,  chattering  merrily, 
their  nut-brown  bodies,  follow- 
ing the  other,  with  a  bead  to 
cover  them.  That  /cZoo/ fringed 
with  cactus  bushes  ends  in  a 
cliff,  grey  and  precipitous,  trel- 
lised  with  creepers  ;  and  looking 
up  you  feel  you  are  not  alone, — 
some  one  is  there,  like  unseen 
tenants  in  an  empty  house — just 
a  little  creepy !  The  leaves 
rustle  and  a  ball  pushes  out, 
high  up — then  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  sparkle  in  a  child's  brown 
face  watching  you.  You  know 
the  trick — a  chunk  of  tobacco 
held  up  and  a  man  comes  out ; 
halting,  shaggy  hair,  and 
nothing  else;  a  dweller  in  the 
caves.  Then  his  arm  flings  up. 
"  Inkos  I "     You  nod,  and  he  is 
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at  your  side  :  you  question  him. 
"Intombie?"  A  nod;  "Muchla 
Intombie  ^ — bacco  ?  "  Another 
nod,  and  he  is  off  to  the  creepers, 
now  mstinct  with  a  hushed 
cliatter  of  voices,  to  come  out 
again  draggmg  a  nut-brown 
gh-1,  shrinking  and  graceful, 
maidenly  conscious,  with  perhaps 
a  bead,  more  likely  not ;  her  open 
palm  held  up  for  "bacco,"  to 
disappear  with  her  treasure,  like 
a  Hash,  behind  the  creepers. 
Everywhere  the  ant-heaps  and, 
in  between,  those  memories, 
reputations  made  or  lost,  sleep- 
ing under  the  veldt.  How 
they  throng  !  —  trooping  back. 
CoUey — ardent  and  brave — who 
tried  the  impossible ;  beloved  by 
all,  most  by  that  tattered  group 


that  stood  beside  him  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  that 
accursed  hilL  We  did  not 
listen  to  the  whisper  of  the 
veldt  telling  that  200,000  Eng- 
lishmen were  coming  to  avenge 
our  comrade.  Trooper  Hall, 
only  a  Colonial,  who  gave  his 
life  to  save  us  outside  Stander- 
ton;  the  old  people  in  Aus- 
tralia sit  and  gaze  at  a  scrap  of 
paper,  framed,  which  tells  them 
of  their  boy's  gallantry  and  of 
the  Cross  he  earned.  Wilkin- 
son, at  the  Ingogo,  carrying 
comforts  to  the  wounded — 
drowned  and  dead.  Anstruther 
and  his  regiment,  murdered  with 
him  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit — sad 
memories  that  the  veldt  keeps 
in  its  silent  hold. 


*  **  Are  there  any  girls  ?  "     **  Yes,  pretty  girls." 
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DISTRACTED     CHINA. 


For  years  it  has  been  a  com- 
monplace of  Oriental  politics 
that  China  is  hastening  to  its 
ruin,  an3  since  the  days  of 
the  T'aip'ing  rebellion  there 
have  always  been  in  our  midst 
prophets  of  evil  who  have 
warned  us  that  the  days  of 
the  empire  are  riumberecT  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  out- 
ward and  palpable  signs  which 
might,  if  counter  tokens  were 
ignored,  be  held  to  point  to 
that  most  undesirable  consum- 
mation. The  political  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  "  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils,"  and  the 
several  factions  into  which  the 
empire  is  divided  are  busy  mar- 
shalling their  forces  and  crossing 
their  swords  in  action.  But 
threatened  States  live  long,  and 
we  have  ever  before  us  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Sick  Man  in 
Europe,  whose  empire  has 
long  known  no  other  than 
the  parlous  state  in  which 
China  now  finds  itself.  But 
with  that  vitality  which  be- 
longs to  rickety  States,  Turkey 
has  survived  all  dangers  and 
vicissitudes,  and  the  Sultan, 
who  was  lately  a  byword  of 
scorn,  has  within  the  last  year 
gained  distinction  as  the  host 
and  entertainer  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
to  have  been  from  any  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  her  rulers  that 
Turkey  had  been  thus  saved 
from  destruction  and  promoted 
to  honour.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  ob\dous  that  her  fortunate 
position  is  entirely  due  to  the 


jealous  rivalry  which  consumes 
the  European  States  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  possible  collapse 
and  consequent  partition  of  the 
empire. 

The  same  fortunate  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances  is  now 
operating  in  the  East  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  China,  and  we  believe  that 
the  Powers  which  are  ready 
to  support  that  ancient  State 
are  stronger  than  those  which 
are  against  her ;  and  that, 
unless  some  most  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances arise,  Kwang-hsii's 
successor  will  enjoy  an  undi- 
minished inheritance.  Writers 
and  politicians  have  long 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn, 
and  with  justice,  at  the  poli- 
tical ignorance  and  supreme 
weakness  which  characterise 
the  present  Government  of 
China.  But  it  is  this  weak- 
ness which  is  her  strength ; 
and  though  the  ignorance  of 
her  rulers  is  supreme,  it  is 
partly  counterbalanced  by  a 
cunning  trafficking  in  politics 
which  embraces  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  are 
good  enough  to  call  their 
policy. 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  in 
one  sense  the  worst  enemies 
which  the  dynasty  possesses  are 
those  of  its  own  household. 
And  more  especially  is  this  true 
at  the  present  time,  when  the 
peril  which  is  most  imminent  is 
the  thfeatenihg  attitude  of  the 
Boxers,  or,  to  give  fhem  tKeir 
more  correct  and  certainly  more 
euphemistic  title,  the  "Fists  of 
Bight60Ua  ^^Hatmonyr" — TEis 
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HOW    WE    ESCAPED    FROM    PRETORIA. 

BY 

CAPTAIN  AYLMER  HALDANE,   D.S.O., 
2nd  BATT.  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS. 

As  those  of  my  readers  who  chanced  to  see  the  brief  accounts 
of  our  escape  from  Pretoria  which  have  appeared  in  the  English 
and  other  papers  may  possibly  observe  some  slight  discrepancy 
between  those  narratives  and  the  one  in  the  following  pages,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  cause  thereof.  In  the 
press  account  I  was  unable  to  take  the  public  entirely  into  my 
confidence,  since  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 
Pretoria  we  met  with  very  material  assistance  from  our  own 
countrymen,  the  fact  of  which  could  in  no  way  be  disclosed  with- 
out placing  the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  unhesitatingly 
risked  both  in  the  most  imminent  periL  Until  the  war  ap- 
proached a  successful  termination  I  could  not  give  a  full  and 
complete  account  of  our  adventures,  and  at  the  same  time  tender 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  without  whose  timely  aid  we  should 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Ladtsmitu,  May  1900. 


I. — CHIEVELEY  TO  PRETORIA 

After  the  fight  of  the  21st  there  to  be  cared  for  and  made 

October  at  Elandslaagte  I  was  fit  to  resume  my  place  at  the 

sent    to    Pietermaritzburg    to-  front.       But    during    the    last 

gether    with     other    wounded,  days  of  October  and  the  first 
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very  distinct  recollection,  save 
that  the  coffee  was  indifferent 
and  the  butter  very  rancid;  but 
these  trifles  were  borne  with 
complacency  by  our  escort,  who, 
I  think,  appreciated  the  full- 
flavoured  lubricant  to  which  we 
took  exception. 

The  train  rolled  along  at  a 
steady  irritating  pace,  until 
by  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground 
it  was  easy  to  tell  that  we  were 
approaching  the  Boer  capital. 
First  a  fort  appeared  frowning 
down  upon  us  from  a  wooded 
hill  on  our  right,  then  another 
on  a  similar  feature  to  our  left. 
Passing  down  the  gorge  between 
these  two  mute  guardians  of  the 
city  on  this,  its  southern  side, 
we  clashed  over  some  points  and 


knew  it  was  the  junction  of  the 
railway  to  Delagoa. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  we 
were  steaming  alongside  the 
platform  of  the  terminus,  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  for  a  good- 
ly crowd  had  collected  to  view 
the  latest  captures  by  the  brave 
burghers  at  the  front.  Our 
journey  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
South  African  Republic  was  at 
an  end,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  employ  one's  wits  in  de- 
vising the  best  means  of  com- 
pleting the  circular  tour  so  un- 
willingly commenced.  For  that 
purpose,  however,  I  recognised 
that  a  return  ticket  and  a 
personally  conducted  journey 
were  equally  unnecessary  and 
undesirable. 


IL — LIFE  AT  THE   MODEL  SCHOOL^ 


A  few  minutes  after  the  train 
came  to  a  standstill  at  Pre- 
toria we  were  requested  to 
alight.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  necks  were  craned 
forward  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  new  arrivals,  and  the  cam- 
era fiend,  ever  lying  in  wait  for 
the  unwary,  began  the  operation 
of  transferring  our  features  to 
his  film.  Pressing  my  hat  over 
my  brows,  I  endeavoured  to  put 
my  physiognomy  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  shade.  A  lane 
was  cleared  through  the  living 
mass,  and,  joined  by  an  oflRcer 
of  the  Natal  Carabineers  (a  pris- 
oner from  Harrismith)  who  was 
privily  informed  of  Brockie's 
deception,  we  were  formed  up 
in  a  small  party;  the  men 
were  in  a  larger.  Churchill 
was  led  aside  to  join  the  latter, 
conducted  by  a  burly,  evil- 
looking    police    official.      I    re- 


monstrated with  this  Jack-in- 
office,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  a  war  correspondent  ranked 
as  an  officer,  and  further  in- 
formed him  who  this  particular 
correspondent  was.  All  the 
reply  vouchsafed  was,  "We 
know  and  care  nothing  for  your 
lords  and  ladies  here."  I  dis- 
dained further  conversation  with 
such  a  person.  Like  criminals 
we  were  marched  off  under  a 
strong  escort  of  police,  but 
after  a  few  yards  I  perceived  a 
portly  and  still  more  ill-fav- 
oured -  looking  person,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  certain 
Malan,  field-cornet  of  Pretoria. 
Accosting  him,  I  repeated  my 
explanations,  and  was  rewarded 
by  Churchill  joining  us  a  few 
moments  later.  Some  time  after- 
wards we  heard  incidentally  that 
when  the  first  party  of  officers 
and  men  capttu^  reached  Pre- 
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relaxed.  I  believe  the  police 
found  out  that  they  had  gone, 
but  thinking  that  they  would 
not  be  missed  said  nothing 
about  it  to  the  commandant. 
The  two  soldiers,  we  heard  after- 
wards, were  caught  at  no  great 
distance  from  Pretoria,  and 
after  being  identified  were 
lodged  in  jaiL 

The  escape  of  these  men 
made  one  feel  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  all  that 
was  required  was  a  slack  and 
unobservant  sentry,  one  who 
would  during  the  dinner-hour 
move  a  few  paces  from  his 
post  and  provide  the  necessary 
opportunity. 

Up  to  this  time  Churchill, 
as  I  have  said,  had  had  some 
hopes  of  release,  but  on  the  9  th 
December  he  told  me  they  were 
dissipated,  and  knowing  that 
Sergeant  Brockie  and  I  in- 
tended to  escape,  he  suggested 
coming  with  us.  We  con- 
sented, though  the  certainty 
that  he  would  be  missed  with- 
in a  few  hours  lessened  the 
chances  of  success.     The  night 


of  the  12th  came,  and  we 
decided  to  go  if  possible;  but 
as  the  moon  would  rise  about 
7.45  P.M.  and  illuminate  the 
dark  spot  where  we  meant  to 
break  out,  the  opportunity 
would,  we  knew,  be  a  fleeting 
one.  "There  is  many  a  slip," 
as  the  proverb  has  it,  and 
Brockie  and  I  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Churchill  saw 
his  chance  and  took  it,  but 
when  I  tried  to  follow,  the 
sentry,  who  now  obstinately 
stuck  to  his  post,  saw  me,  and 
to  go  was  impossible. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  unsuccessful  attempt,  for 
on  the  principle  that 

**  Things  without  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done 
is  done," — 

the  only  course  was  to  await 
events  and  adopt  some  other 
plan.  We  knew  now,  however, 
that  escape  by  our  first  scheme 
was  no  longer  practicable ;  and 
this  was  amply  proved  by  the 
events  of  the  following  day, 
which  I  will  leave  to  the  next 
chapter. 


ni. — REVOLVING  PLANS  OP  ESCAPE. 


In  order  to  conceal  the  sud- 
den departure  of  the  special  war 
correspondent  of  the  *  Morning 
Post,*  and  obtain  for  him  as 
long  a  start  as  possible,  we 
made  up  a  dummy  figure 
which,  placed  in  his  bed,  had 
such  a  natural  appearance  that 
early  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  it  was  invited  to  accept 
a  cup  of  coffee  by  a  soldier  ser- 
vant. No  reply  being  vouch- 
safed, the  beverage  was  placed 
on  a  chair.  But  our  attempts 
to  defer  the  evil  hour  of  dis- 


covery were  speedily  frustrated  ; 
for  a  barber  of  the  town,  who, 
watched  by  a  policeman,  plied 
his  trade  on  certain  days  in  the 
school,  came  by  appointment  at 
8  A.M.,  and  failing  to  find  his 
client,  roused  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  his  escort.  These  sus- 
picions were  conveyed  to  Dr 
Gunning,  who  came  himself  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  I 
had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  barber  by  telling  him  that 
he  was  not  required  that  morn- 
ing, but,  unfortunately,  he  was 
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As  thre»*  of  us  weiv  •i«.-"»rueil 
i'}  ffccupy  this  eanhy  cliamber 
fi^r  nearlv  three  weeks.  I  shall 
here  ^ve  a  brief  description  of 
it.  The  floor  was  alxjiit  two 
feet  and  a  half  aiiove  the 
ground,  and  tlie  space  Ijelow. 
which  comjspondefl  with  the 
room  alxive,  was  dividerl  into 
five  narrow  compartments  by 
four  transverse  stone  walls  on 


wiudi  the  cr(MH-beama  that 
:arrie«l  die  flooring  were  laid. 
Sd&.*ii  •ikainb^  was  aboat 
■atricetiiL  fieet  in  length  and 
t2ir»e  deec  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
uui  tiiere  were  man-holes  in 
-jxe  '3rail&  A  certain  amoont 
jf  jsr  t^ame  into  this  damp 
roace  dirv^n^  anall  ventilators 
imLer  :iie  verandah^  bat  the 
irmrspaere  was  v^ry  dose,  and 
.ne    •-■oald   zioc   see   except    bj 

We  now  'iivided  oorselves 
in: :  'rhree  r'Hiefik  and  on  Mon- 
L&T  -TTi-r?iTTTg  conmi^sced  work. 
I:  hiMi  to  be  carried  oat  as 
filenrl J  ;&$  pi:sfible.  The  scheme 
-v^iu  t.:  «nk  a  diaft  aboat  twelve 
f«iec  iift^c  by  five  in  Imgth  and 
'IiTft^  in  wi«itiu  and  fnxn  the 
ci.'cr-  d  li  rlxis  to  drive  a  tunnel 
ii^Kcrc^y  angler  the  street  on 
t>>f  ^esteni  sde  of  the  baild- 
ir^  ::r  :&c<:'ac  one  haxvlred  feeL 
T^  -x-  dl'i  bring  us  under  a 
id:  :c»rji  -  ^jkrden.     whence 


ji; 


:u-'i  easily  escape 


For  digging  imple- 
hi-tb:*  we  used  our  screw- 
irivers.  dknd  succeeded  in  breaks 
ini:  :hr^.u^h  some  three  feet  of 
jLikrii  e&rth  as  hard  as  concrete. 
A::er  rliis  was  penetrated  the 
w.:.rk  btt?Aii:e  ejksier ;  but  to  our 
•  iisnijky.  though  not  surprise, 
:w.>  :e^:  de^^^r  lamled  us  in 
wa:er.     After  manv  ineflTectual 

m 

a::emp:s  t«^  get  rid  of  it,  by 
•.arrying  it  to  the  most  distant 
of  the  tive  oompcirtmentSi  we 
found  that  the  intlow.  espeoiaUy 
after  niin,  greatly  exceeded 
what  we  could  bale  out,  and 
our  Seconal  plan  accordingly  fell 
througlL  It  had  been  a  work 
of  consirlerable  labour,  armed 
as  we  were  with  such  unsuit- 
able tools,  and  the  disappoint- 
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as  in  the  other  chambers.  We 
only  possessed  one  blanket 
apiece,  not  daring  to  take  more 
below  with  us  for  fear  of  arous- 
ing suspicion,  since  a  person 
who  was  believed  to  have  got 
clear  away  would  hardly  take 
all  his  bedding  with  him.  The 
ground  made  a  very  hard 
couch,  and  this,  added  to  the 
lack  of  fresh  air  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  adventure, 
caused  sleeping  to  be  very 
difficult. 

At  length,  after  a  night  of 
continual  turning  over  and 
over,  trying  to  find  a  softer 
spot,  we  saw  by  the  faint  light 
which  filtered  through  the  ven- 
tilators that  another  day  had 
come.  This  day,  we  thought, 
meant  for  us  either  discovery 
and  imprisonment  or  non-dis- 
covery and  escape.  But  escape 
was  farther  off  than  we  sup- 
posed. Ere  we  shook  the  dust 
of  Pretoria  from  off  our  feet, 
we  had  to  undergo  what  it 
makes  one  shudder  to  recall. 

It  was  now  5.30  A.M.,  and 
stealthy  footsteps  were  audible 
overhead.  It  was  the  com- 
mandant going  his  morning 
rounds,  and  coimting  his 
charges  as  they  lay  asleep.  A 
surprise  was  in  store  for  him. 
Suddenly  his  footsteps  ceased. 
In  imagination  we  pictured 
what  was  occurring.  He  had 
reached  one  of  the  vacant  beds ; 
he  was  looking  at  it  in  amaze- 
ment. No  dummy  figure  had 
been  deemed  necessary  this 
time.  His  tread  was  heard 
again,  and  twice  more  it  ceased 
as  two  more  blanks  were  seen. 
Then  came  a  sound  of  voices. 
He  was  inquiring  from  some 
drowsy  mortal  where  the  usual 


occupants  of  the  vacant  beds 
were.  The  conversation  was 
of  the  briefest;  what  reply  he 
got  I  do  not  know,  so  I  cannot 
give  it  here ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
as  well,  for  the  hour  was  early 
and  the  inquirer  had  no  claim 
to  popularity  among  us.  What- 
ever was  its  nature,  the  sounds 
of  his  retreating  footsteps  were 
soon  heard  as  he  left  the  room. 
We  knew  and  were  satisfied 
that  our  absence  was  at  least 
suspected. 

The  hours  rolled  slowly  on. 
At  8  A.M.  a  roll-call  took  place. 
Our  absence  passed  from  the 
region  of  doubt  to  certainty. 
What  would  happen  next? 

At  9.45  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Colonel  Bullock  bidding  all  go 
outside  the  building.  A  search 
was  about  to  \^  made.  An 
exciting  moment  was  drawing 
near,  yet  we  felt  reasonably 
confident  that  our  hiding-place 
would  be  overlooked.  Soon  the 
tramp  of  many  feet,  "  of  armM 
men  the  hum,"  resounds  from 
the  tiles  of  the  passage.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  comes ;  our  hearts 
begin  to  beat  a  little  faster. 
The  door  is  reached,  barred  by 
the  arm  of  no  fair  brave  scion 
of  the  house  of  Douglas.  In 
they  throng,  a  posse  of  de- 
tectives and  armed  police,  with 
but  an  inch  of  deal  between 
them  and  their  prey.  We  hold 
our  breath  as  they  approach 
the  roof  of  our  humble  dwell- 
ing. The  room  above  does  not 
offer  many  hiding-places — no 
secret  panel  or  priest's  hole — 
nought  but  four  bare  walls,  ten 
beds,  a  cupboard.  Soon  they 
leave.  All  the  talent  of  the 
Vidocqs  and  Le  Coqs  (with 
apologies  for  the  comparison)  of 
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pickled  the  head  and  sent  it  to 
Sidney,  who  sent  it  on  to 
Dublin,  there  to  be  staked  upon 
a  pole,  as  rarer  monsters  were 
in  those  days. 

Shane  was  gone,  but  Sorley 
was  left,  still  vigorous  and  de- 
fiant, and  such  this  grand  old 
Viking  remained  till  his  latest 
day.  He  formed  a  league  of  the 
northern  chiefs,  which  kept  the 
Government  in  constant  hot 
water.  Sidney,  anxious  to  ap- 
pease  him  at  any  price,  secured 
for  him  a  royal  grant  of  all  the 
Glen  country  that  belonged  to 
the  Byssets.  Sorley  graciously 
thanked  him  for  nothing,  and 
thrust  the  Queen's  patent  into 
a  Dunanynie  bonfire  on  the  top 
of  his  sword.  He  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  gave 
the  English  no  peace  till  he 
recovered  it — the  fair  land  of 
the  Route,  which  he  had  lost  at 
Glentow.  Then,  having  won 
the  rubber,  he  made  his  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Like 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  an 
unconscionable  time  a-dying — 
so  Perrott  must  have  thought 
— but  the  end  came  in  1590, 
and  with  Sorley's  death  the 
stirring  history  of  old-time 
Ballycastle  closes. 

His  successor,  Kandall,  was 
cast  in  a  less  heroic  mould. 
"  To  Amurath  no  Amurath  suc- 
ceeds." Eandall  found  that 
fighting  did  not  pay,  and  that 
coal-mines  and  salt-works  and 
fisheries  did  when  properly 
looked  after.  The  "Ulster 
plantation  "  followed,  and  Ran- 
dall took  a  prominent  part  in 
introducing  English  settlers 
and  English  customs,  and  fell 
away  completely  from  the  tradi- 


tions of  the  clan,  who  were 
always  proud  to  be  "  agin'  the 
Government."  The  anglicising 
Randall  had  his  reward,  and 
died  an  earL  The  anglicising 
process  went  on.  Wars  gave 
place  to  quieter  pursuits,  but 
the  more  permanent  victories 
of  peace  are  often  unchronicled. 
In  the  next  century,  except  at 
Rebellion  time  in  '41,  the  annals 
of  North-East  Antrim  are  prac- 
tically vacant. 

In  1738  Ballycastle  awoke  to 
new  life,  thanks  to  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  one  man, 
Hugh  Boyd.  From  the  Earl 
of  Antrim  he  received  a  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  coal  pits, 
mines,  &c.,  from  Bun-na-margy 
to  Fair  Head,  and  from  the 
sea-coast  three  miles  into  the 
country  southward.  Collieries 
are  of  little  value  imless  their 
produce  can  be  distributed.  Mr 
Boyd  turned  his  attention  to 
the  little  bay,  and  at  a  cost 
of  over  £23,000— the  Govern- 
ment helped  him  largely  — 
Boyd's  Harbour  was  built.  In 
less  than  a  generation,  through 
his  increasing  zeal  and  industry, 
he  raised  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage— it  numbered  at  that  time 
fifty  souls  all  told,  and  there 
were  just  four  householders  at 
the  Quay — to  the  dignity  of  a 
thriving  town  and  centre  of 
commerce.  He  built  a  church, 
erected  furnaces,  foundries,  salt- 
works, glass-works,  tanyards, 
breweries,  bleaching  and  weav- 
ing establishments.  As  many 
as  twenty  vessels,  most  of  them 
the  property  of  local  residents, 
were  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  port.  Mr  Boyd  did  all  that 
a  man  could  do.  But  he  was 
flying   in   the   face  of   Nature, 
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at  Ballycastle.  Ooh !  it's  there 
that  there  used  to  be  no  end 
of  ructions  in  bygone  days, 
when  for  a  wild  week  the 
Quay-road  was  given  over  to 
revels  and  hilarity,  and  the 
most  promiscuous  crowd  that 
could  be  gathered  together 
within  the  four  corners  of  Ire- 
land— ballad-singers,  tumblers, 
pipers,  blind  fiddlers,  thimble- 
riggers,  Islay  men.  Jura  men, 
Ushet  and  Kenramer  men, 
Glensmen,  and  Scots  from  the 
Braid  —  all  jabbering  with  an 
exuberance  and  variety  of  lan- 
guage truly  Pentecostal.  Those 
week -long  glories  have  faded, 
the  Big  Fair  is  now  a  two-day 
event,  but  it  is  still  incomplete 
without  a  screed  of  the  pipes 
or  a  scrape  of  the  fiddle  and  a 
rousing  eight-hand  reel  under 
the  trees;  for  every  Rachray 
bouchal  and  every  girsha  ruadh 
loves  a  reel,  and  they  will  dance 
till  the  moon  comes  up  over  the 
waters  to  light  them  homa 

The  climber  is  hard  to  please 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  cliffs  round  Fair  Head  and 
the  Cosan  an  Fhxr  Leith,  the 
path  of  the  dread  Grey  Man  of 
the  Northern  Sea,  who  haply, 
like  the  giant  Hymir,  split  these 
stupendous  basalts  asunder  with 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  then 
tossed  in  sport  across  the  chasm 
that  colossal  pillar  which  fills 
with  awe  him  who  passes  under 
it.  Murlough  Bay  is  a  gem  set 
in  the  most  rugged  surround- 
ings, and  those  who  approach 
it  from  above — it  bursts  full  on 
the  view  without  a  moment's 
warning — fall  hopelessly  in  love 
at  first  sight. 


The  cyclist  needs  no  finger- 
posts to  point  the  way.  No 
ridable  road  in  the  district 
should  be  neglected,  but  there 
is  one  particular  route  which 
may  be  commended,  and  which 
may  escape  him,  for  guide- 
books have  not  got  it  in  their 
list.  It  lies  up  Glenshesk  to 
Armoy,  thence  to  the  left  round 
the  slopes  of  Aura  into  Glendun, 
down  Glendun  to  Cushendun, 
and  home  by  the  switchback 
coast-road,  past  Bunabay,  Torr 
Point,  and  Murlough.  At  the 
viaduct  in  Glendun  he  may 
deviate  to  the  right  three  miles 
or  so  and  make  a  pleasant  break 
at  Cushendall,  in  that  excellent 
and  homely  hostelry,  the  Glens 
of  Antrim  Hotel,  much  sought 
and  much  bepraised  by  all 
travellers.  It  is  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
hard  riding,  but  it  is  worth  it 
alL  It  embraces  much  of  what 
is  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  Antrim  coast 
scenery  —  two  happy  glens, 
green  as  an  emerald,  green 
as  they  only  Ure  in  Ireland, 
a  real  Irish  solitude,  a  typi- 
cal Irish  village,  and  a  typical 
Irish  corner,  full  of  quaint 
old-worldly  things  and  people, 
and  wotting  little  of  the  on- 
rush of  the  centuries. 

There  are  rumours  of  a  peace- 
ful invasion  of  Ireland  this  year 
by  those  in  search  of  pleasure. 
Let  them  come,— come  in  their 
thousands !  As  soon  as  they  set 
foot  on  her  shores,  captive  Erin 
will  captivate  her  invaders. 
From  the  charm  of  her  magic 
there  is  no  escape. 

William  J.  Hardy. 
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MORE    ABOUT    RETRIEVERS. 


BY   LIEUT. -COLDXEL  SIB  HEXRY  SMITH,   K.C.R 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
one,  I  wonder,  how  similar  in 
many  respects  the  Doones  of 
Bagworthy,  in  the  time  of  Judge 
Jeffreys,  were  to  the  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  ?  Ignorant, 
cruel,  and  treacherous,  owning 
allegiance  to  none,  seldom  leav- 
ing their  own  dominions  but  for 
some  act  of  aggression,  con- 
stant and  inveterate  snipers, 
yet  eminently  quiet  acconling 
to  their  own  showing,  and  fair 
and  just  to  every  one.  It  was 
John  Ridd's  father,  "a  robber 
of  great  size  and  strength,"  who 
mot  his  death  in  an  attempt  to 
"get  the  gowls  of  four  or  five 
of  our  most  peaceful  gentle- 
men." "The  Counsellor"  was 
a  thief,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  liar, 
who  might  run  in  couples  with 
the  most  portentous  scoundrel  of 
modern  times,  the  "  President." 
Carver  and  Cronje  would  make 
another  pretty  pair.  Glen 
I)(K)no  was  a  stronghold  im- 
nregnablo  as  the  trenches  of 
Magorsfontein :  a  frontal  at- 
tack ended  in  disaster,  horses 
and  men  being  slaughtered  at 
close  quarters.  It  was  only 
after  months  of  weary  waiting, 
when  reinforcements  arrived, 
and  Jeremy  Stickles  and 
Tom  Faggus,  both  grievously 
wounded,  had  returned  to  duty, 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  came. 
Wlion  Cronje,  that  murderous 
brute,  emerged  from  his  death- 
trap, his  only  request  was  for 
kind     treatment.      With     the 


blood  of  the  94th  and  oth^r 
deeds  of  villainy  on  his  guilty 
conscience,  well  he  knew  it  was 
the  last  thing  he  deserved ;  yet 
he  got  what  he  asked  for  with- 
out stint.  Had  a  "gay  Cror- 
don"  laid  him  on  his  back  in 
his  own  unsavoury  surround- 
ings, with  the  admonition  given 
by  John  Kidd  to  Carver  Doone, 
"lie  low  in  thy  native  muck," 
some,  even  of  the  best  of  us, 
would  have  indorsed  the  action. 
But  all  this  par  parenthise. 

For  years  past  we  have  had 
war,  war,  nothing  but  war; 
war  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  in  one  quarter; 
war  dragging  its  weary  length 
along  in  another;  war  threat- 
ened in  a  third ;  casualties  and 
aching  hearts  in  every  house- 
hold,—  a  veritable  nightmare 
has  been  ever  before  us.  For 
years  to  come  I  fear  me  much 
we  shall  have  nothing  but  army 
reform,  improved  explosives, 
and  courts  of  inquiry.  To 
endeavour  to  create  a  diversion 
is  surely  excusable:  to  sand- 
wich  in  something  of  our  old 
life  between  all  this  and  "our 
coming  peril "  is,  I  fondly  hope, 
a  meritorious  act. 

Dining  out  one  cold  night 
in  December  shortly  after  our 
most  dreadful  reverse,  when  the 
gallant  Wauohope,  who  feared 
God,  but  feared  nothing  else, 
fell  with  his  boys  around  him, 
war  conversation  was  by  com- 
mon consent  barred  ;  but — try 
hard  as  every  one  did — after 
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a  few  sentences  it  drifted  back 
into  the  old  groove,  till  our 
host,  who  had  done  his  utmost, 
got  perfectly  desperata  "  Will 
no  one  talk  of  *  the  shires '  for 
half  an  hour?"  he  asked 
pit-eously.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  scene  over  fifty  years  ago, 
when  I  found  myself  after  a 
long  day's  fishing  at  the  hospit- 
able board  of  a  Border  laird 
and  large  sheep-farmer.  Cold, 
wet,  and  weary,  but  with  a 
good  string  of  trout — we  didn't 
run  to  baskets  in  those  days — 
what  the  occasion  was  I  can- 
not remember:  possibly  the 
"preachings,"  for  the  parish 
minister  was  strongly  in  evi- 
dence. For  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  talk  was  of  stipends, 
fiars  prices,  and  chalders.  Any 
attempt  to  "  turn  the  position," 
or  change  the  subject,  was 
promptly  defeated :  and  back 
we  went  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  presbytery,  or  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  old  laird  him- 
self had  made  some  gaUant 
frontal  attacks,  only  to  fall 
back  with  serious  loss;  but 
while  he  suffered  much,  he,  as 
others  have  since  done,  gained 
in  experience.  Bringing  dis- 
cretion to  bear  on  the  situa- 
tion, abandoning  the  idea  of 
hurling  himself  against  the 
boulders,  he  lay  low  and  bided 
his  time.  There  is  a  period 
of  the  evening  when  the  mind 
of  the  Scot  turns  lightly  to 
thoughts  of  toddy.  The  com- 
pounding of  this  ennobling 
beverage  demands  our  un- 
divided attention.  A  coat  that 
does  not  adapt  itself  to  one's 


figure  at  the  first  try  on  is 
seldom  a  succesa  It  may,  by 
reason  of  much  alteration,  be- 
come a  decently  fitting  gar- 
ment ;  but  we  are  never  happy 
in  its  possession.  So  it  is  with 
the  national  stimulant :  unless 
properly  mixed  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  always  disap- 
pointing.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  owing  to  care- 
lessness or  want  of  attention, 
two  or  three  tumblers  are — as 
used  occasionally  to  be  the  case 
with  the  late  Mr  Brummell's 
ties — "  failures,"  accept  defeat ; 
drink  them  off,  and  try  again. 
This  is  the  custom  which  ob- 
tains among  the  dwellers  in 
the  debatable  land ;  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  when 
the  kettle  is  brought  in  no  one 
seeks  to  mmunise.  The  laird's 
time  had  arrived.  When  every 
man  had  selected  one  or  two 
lumps  of  sugar,  according  to 
taste,  and,  having  added  the 
requisite  amount  of  hot  water 
towards  its  liquification,  was, 
before  pouring  in  the  whisky, 
listening  intently  till  the  boil, 
temporarily  suspended  during 
its  progress  round  the  table, 
was  re-established,  he  brought 
his  hand  down  on  the  pol- 
ished mahogany,  and  with 
a  smothered  oath  ejaculated, 
"Lorrrd  sake,  was  nane  o'  ye 
at  the  Lockerbie  lamb  fair?" 
"Plus  je  vols  les  hommes, 
plus  j 'admire  les  chiens." 
Three  years  ago  I  wrote  of 
Ketrievers  in  the  columns  of 
*Maga,'^  many  thought — for 
the  article  attracted  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  attention — 
far  too  favourably  of  the  flat- 


^  *  Maga'  for  June  1897,  "  Retrievers,  and  how  to  break  them." 
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as   the   birds  were   conoerned : 
tliey  had  had  enough  of  it  for 
tlie  season,  and  wouldn't  "  face 
the    music " ;     and     we     were 
eagerly  waiting  the  advent  of 
the  drivers,  to  pick  up  the  few 
killed  and  try  it  the  other  way, 
when,  owing  to  the  quarter  the 
wind  was  in,  we  expected  to  do 
better.      Before  I  could  detect 
either   man   or   flag,   I  caught 
sight  of  a  dog  galloping  wildly 
about,    and    heard    a     whistle 
being     blown,     as     I     thought 
only    the    boots    of   a   Jermyn 
Street    hotel    could    blow    it, 
the    whistler,   in   a   minute   or 
two,   appearing,   advancing   on 
us,  in  military  parlance,  at  the 
double.     (The  animal — the  re- 
triever, to  wit,  as  I  was  after- 
wards   to    discover  —  hearing 
shooting   in   front,    had    taken 
advantage  of  the  gross  careless- 
ness  of  his   custodian,  slipped 
his  collar,  and  bolted.)    Career- 
ing about,  wild  with  excitement, 
in  front  and  rear  of  where  I  was 
stationed,    the    dog    presently 
came  on  a  bird,  my  only  victim, 
picked  it  up  at  once,  and  stood 
still,     holding     it     beautifully. 
",Deil,  but  your  dog's  weel  en- 
tered wi'  the  vermin  now,  sir," 
I  said  to  myself,  and  wondered 
what   would   happen  next.      I 
was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Descrying     his     master,    some 
fourteen  stone,  more  or  less,  of 
perspiring  humanity,  proud  be- 
yond   measure,    and    confident 
that  caresses  would  be  his  por- 
tion, the  dog  galloped  up,  still 
retaining  his  prey — was  seized 
by    the    neck,    and    promptly 
flogged ! 

Mr  Wheler,  the  Duke  ol 
Northumberland's  agent  at  Aln- 
wick,   formerly    with    Colonel 


Cornwall  Legh  in  Cheshire, 
than  whom  few  men  have  had 
more  experience,  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  lately  his 
pamphlet  *  On  Breaking  Re- 
trievers,' which  he  had  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Duke's  keepers. 
I  had  no  idea  till  last  autumn 
that  such  a  pamphlet  was  in 
existence;  and  I  was  all  the 
more  pleased  on  receiving  it  to 
find  that  his  views  and  my  own 
coincide  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular. 

"Good  all  -  round  retrievers  are 
rare,''  Mr  Wheler  says,  "and  almost 
impossible  to  buy  ;  as  when  a  man  is 
lucky  enough  to  possess  one,  he  is  un- 
willing to  sell.  Yet  well-bred  pup- 
pies are  a  drug  in  the  market,  which 
do  not  pay  to  breed.  Many  men 
will  tell  you  that  most  of  them  are 
worthless,  whereas  the  fault  generally 
lies  with  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  break  them,  or  will  not  take  suf- 
ficient trouble  with  them.  Many 
think  that  breaking  must  be  done  by 
much  thrashing.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  of  their  teaching 
consists  of  loud  whistling  and  shout- 
ing, with  a  whipping  at  pretty  fre- 
quent intervals,  uogs  so  taught  may 
be  broken  after  a  fashion,  but  their 
spirits  are  also  broken  :  they  take  no 
interest  in  their  work,  and  are  worth- 
less." 

It  is  subject  for  regret  that  Mr 
Wheler's  pamphlet  was  for 
private  circulation  only :  good 
as  Mr  Bevan's  little  work  is,  it 
falls  far  short  of  Mr  Wheler's 
in  practical  utility. 

With  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Wheler  at  the  head  of  aflairs, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  really  good  retrievers 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with 
at  Alnwick ;  and,  curious  to 
say,  not  only  in  his  day,  but 
before  it,  this  rara  avis  was 
not  unknown  there.  Nearly 
thirty  years   ago   a    friend    of 
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with  an  Airdale  terrier,  his 
property.  In  January  last  the 
animal  had  a  litter  of  puppies, 
all  strong  and  healthy.  The 
mother  unfortunately  caught  a 
chill  in  the  severe  weather, 
and  one  by  one  her  progeny 
sickened  and  died,  till  she 
was  left,  within  two  months 
of  her  confinement,  childless. 
Not  writing  M.R.C.V.S.  after 
my  name,  I  am  unable  to  tell 
u4th  certainty  the  reason  of 
this  mortality ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that  in  consequence  of 
weakness  the  mother  had  been 
unable  to  give  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  her  young  ones, 
hence  the  untoward  result.  It 
looked  at  one  time  as  if  she 
herself  was  fated  to  join  the 
majority;  but  as  the  weather 
improved  her  health  followed 
suit,  and  at  last  the  day  ar- 
rived when  she  was  taken  out 
for  what  her  owner  intended 
to  be  a  mild  "constitutional." 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she 
got  on  the  scent  of  a  hare,  and 
before  she  could  be  stopped 
was  oflp  like  the  wind,  and 
coursed  it  for  half  a  mile. 
Poor  thing!  though  her  keen- 
ness remained  her  strength 
had  gone,  and  she  returned 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Next 
day  she  did  not  seem  much 
the  worse  for  her  escapade, 
and  she  was  taken  out  again 
in  a  different  direction,  where 
there  was  little  chance  of  her 
playing  the  rdle  of  a  "jelly 
dog."  Presently  —  to  use  her 
owner's  words — "  she  bolted  at 
full  speed,  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  She's  a  very  fast  one, 
but  I  never  knew  she  could 
go  such  a  pace:  ran  for  about 


two  hundred  yards,  turned  on 
her  own  axis,  and  came  back 
at  a  record  gallop.  Before 
reaching  me  she  fell  over  on 
her  side  and  lay  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  her  limbs  still  mov- 
ing as  if  galloping.  She  then 
staggered  on  to  her  feet,  howled 
and  snapped  wildly  and  vicious- 
ly at  nothing;  looked  at  me, 
but  evidently  didn't  recognise 
me,  and  bolted  off  again,  if  pos- 
sible faster  than  before,  fin- 
ally tumbling  over  and  lying 
motionless." 

The  disease  from  which  this 
animal  suffered,  and  which  im- 
pelled her  to  act  as  she  did, — 
again  I  speak  with  all  due 
reserve, — was  apparently  epi- 
lepsy, superinduced  by  over- 
exertion the  day  before.  "  More 
likely  rabies;  he  won't  tell  us 
the  result  of  the  autopsy." 
Gently,  gentlemen.  I  would 
with  pleasure,  but  there  was 
no  autopsy.  "Oh  Sammy, 
Sammy,  vy  wom't  there  a 
alleybi?"  said  Mr  Weller, 
senior,  after  the  disastrous 
verdict  in  "Bardell  v.  Pick- 
wick." Vy  worn't  there  a 
autopsy?  For  the  excellent 
reason  that  the  bitch  is,  and 
has  been  for  months,  in  robust 
health.  The  fits  recurred  at 
intervals  for  about  a  fortnight ; 
but,  with  returning  strength, 
they  left  her  altogether.  Had 
she  bolted  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  tumbled  over 
"foaming  at  the  mouth,"  she 
would  have  been  beaten  to 
death  without  the  hope  of 
mercy ;  and  the  autopsy  would 
doubtless  have  disclosed  a 
typical  case  of  rabies.  A 
useful    thing    is    the    autopsy. 
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like  the  "  alleybi " :  but  it  is 
occasionally — such  is  the  sisser- 
tion  of  the  scoflPer — held  on 
the  wrong  dog:  just  as  the 
"alleybi,"  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Sammy's  parent,  is 
generally  proved  for  the  wrong 
day. 

But  to  our  sheep  once  more. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  *  Field '  when 
speaking  of  show  dogs,  and  of 
Mr  Wheler  when  speaking  of 
the  great  value  of  a  reliable 
retriever,  and  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  him  lest 
he  gets  into  bad  habits,  we 
have  only  to  study  the  history 
of  Mr  Shuter's  "Darenth."* 
This  extraordinary  animal, 
transferred  to  canvas  by  Maud 
Earl,  died  in  March  last.     He 


had  gained  upwards  of  £120 
in  prizes  alone,  and  made  in 
stud  fees  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1323 :  roughly  speaking,  dur- 
ing his  active  career  of  ten 
years — ^he  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve — he  was  worth  to  his 
owner  about  £150  per  annum. 
"  For  four  years,"  we  are  told, 
"he  was  perfectly  steady  to 
heel,  but  from  bad  example 
or  carelessness  of  late  he  re- 
quired a  slip."  Apart  from  his 
value,  his  master  was  far  too 
fond  of  him  to  think  of  parting 
with  him,  —  luckily  for  the 
"  grand  old  "  dog,  who,  like  the 
late  member  for  Mid-Lothian, 
might  from  his  self-willed  and 
headstrong  disposition  have 
estranged  all  his  friends  in  the 
autumn  of  his  days. 


1  Mr  L.  Allen  Shuter,  Horton  Hall,  Horton  Kirby,  Kent 
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PRISCILLA     HOBBES. 


I. 


John  Crome,  reading  his 
paper  in  his  comfortless  lodg- 
ings before  going  to  bed,  heard 
his  neighbour  come  up  the  noisy 
carpetless  stairs  and  open  her 
door.  Then  a  moment  or  two 
afterwards  there  was  a  shriek, 
and  the  crash  of  something 
breakable,  and  hard  slamming 
of  the  door.  Wondering  what 
this  portended,  and  what  he 
ought  to  do,  he  heard  his  name 
loudly  called,  and  hastening 
out  of  his  room  and  opening 
the  opposite  door,  he  stumbled 
up  against  the  girl  in  the  dark. 

"Shut  it!  shut  it!"  she 
cried,  "  or  he'll  get  out ! " 

"  Get  out ! "  cried  Crome ; 
"is  it  a  man?" 

"It's  a  cat!  it's  that  cat 
that's  always  harming  us! 
When  I  came  up  just  now  and 
lit  a  match,  I  saw  the  great 
horrid  beast  actually  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  cage ;  I  know  it 
has  killed  my  Billy !  I  threw 
the  candlestick  at  it,  and  it 
came  hissing  and  spitting  down. 
And  now  I  want  to  hunt  it  out 
and  kill  it !  I  shall  never  have 
any  more  peace  as  long  as  it 
lives ! " 

"  You  had  better  get  a  light 
first,"  said  Crome.  "I  hope 
you  were  in  time  to  save  the 
bird."  In  her  hurry  to  find  a 
match  Priscilla  first  fell  head- 
long over  a  little  table,  and  then 
nearly  broke  her  skull  against 
the  mantelpiece. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  " 
she   asked,  eagerly  turning   to 


the  man,  after  seeing  that, 
though  in  a  very  rumpled -up 
condition,  the  little  canary  was 
still  sitting  safe  on  his  perch. 

"It's  really  rather  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do.  Sup- 
pose  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
we'd  better  do ;  we'll  drop  it 
quietly  out  of  the  window." 

"That  will  most  certainly 
kill  the  cat,  Miss  Hobbes." 

"  But  I  want  to  kill  it ;  I'm 
not  going  to  have  that  sneak- 
ing treacherous  beast  coming  in 
every  time  I  leave  the  room, 
and  eating  my  Billy.  Or  would 
it  be  best  just  to  knock  it  on 
the  head  first  with  the  poker  ?  " 

Crome,  understanding  that  he 
would  be  called  on  to  act'  as 
executioner  if  this  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  remained  silent. 

"You  could  give  it  a  good 
toss  afterwards,"  she  suggested, 
"  and  then  it  would  go  into  the 
next  court — and  they  wouldn't 
know  who  had  done  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  would  find 
out  somehow,  or  guess  at  any 
rate :  suppose  we  gave  it  a 
good  beating,  and  then  I  took 
it  downstairs,  and  pitched  it 
into  the  street.  I  don't  think 
it  would  ever  come  back  again." 

"Oh  yes,  it  would,  Mr 
Crome  ! "  cried  the  girl ;  "  oh, 
that  would  be  no  use  at  all ! 
You  don't  know  what  a  beast  it 
is !  If  you  had  seen  it  glaring 
at  me  from  the  cage,  and  spit- 
ting !  If  you  won't  kill  it,  / 
will ! " 
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"  Tliere  ! "  she  said,  with  a  little 
air  of  triumph,  "that's  better 
than  you  make  for  yourself, 
m  sure. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Hobbes," 
said  Crome,  as  he  drank  his 
cocoa,  "  that  I'm  rather  glad  on 
the  whole  that  that  creature 
did  get  away.'' 

"I'm  not,"  she  said. 

"I  should  have  felt  rather 
uncomfortable  in  killing  it  up 
here  in  cold  blood." 

"  I  shouldn't.  My  blood  was 
liot  enough  when  I  saw  it 
clinging  on  to  the  cage  with  its 
great  yellow  eyes  glaring  at 
me.  But  perhaps — on  the  whole 
— it  is  as  well." 

"I  think  so.  And  then  it 
would  have  been  rather  a  busi- 
ness disposing  of  it." 

"  We  might  have  carried  it  a 
little  way  down  the  street," 
said  Priscilla,  "  and  left  it  near 
some  other  person's  house." 

"And  that,"  replied  Crome, 
rapidly  forming  the  procession 


in  his  mind's  eye,  "  would  have 
been  rather  awkward  too — if 
we  had  happened  to  meet  the 
police." 

How  long  these  two  poor  in- 
nocents would  have  existed — 
so  near  to  each  other  and  yet 
so  far  apart — if  their  coming 
together  had  depended  on  their 
individual  modesty  or  indif- 
ference, it  is  hard  to  say :  per- 
haps they  would  never  have 
come  together.  This  little  in- 
cident formed  a  kind  of  intro- 
duction, and  after  it  they  lived 
on  less  cold  and  formal  terms 
with  one  another.  They  learnt 
something  of  each  other's  his- 
tory. Priscilla  indeed  scon  told 
the  man  pretty  nearly  all  tlere 
was  to  tell  about  her  simple 
affairs.  She  would  chat  away 
whenever  she  got  an  opportu- 
nity in  very  unreserved  fashion 
about  her  life  on  the  fell  farm. 
But  the  opportunities  depended 
on  Crome,  and  they  did  not 
come  very  often. 


n. 


One  Saturday  morning  Crome 
found  liimself  a  free  man  with  a 
day  at  his  own  disposal.  A 
public  building  was  to  be  opened 
in  the  town,  a  great  personage 
had  arrived  for  the  ceremony, 
and  work  was  over — as  far  as 
work  ever  can  be  over  in  such 
a  busy  place — till  Monday.  He 
determined  to  devote  the  morn- 
ing to  writing  some  private 
business  letters,  and  sat  down 
to  them  soon  after  breakfast; 
but  for  some  time  his  thoughts, 
do  what  he  would  to  check 
them,  kept  wandering  away 
unhappily  to  old  times :  he  sat 
idly  drawing  on  the  blotting- 
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paper,  staring  at  the  dismal 
outlook  from  the  window,  do- 
ing anything  but  what  he  had 
set  himself  to  do.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  made 
little  headway  with  his  work, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Priscilla  in  her 
hat  and  jacket  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"I'm  going  to  spend  my 
holiday,"  she  said,  "  out  of  this 
horrid  crowded  town, — in  the 
country;  I'm  going  primrose- 
hunting,  and  I  thought — per- 
haps— you  wouldn't  be  offended 
if  I  came  and  asked  you  if  you 
would  care  to  come  too."     She 
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one  to  make  or  not,  he  was  in 
for  it  now.  He  made  some 
change  in  his  dress,  and  arrived 
at  the  station  in  good  time,  and 
was  soon  safely  seated  in  a 
third  -  class  carriage  with  his 
companion  for  the  day.  Pris- 
cilla  was  breathless  and  radiant : 
she  explained  that  most  of 
the  shops  in  the  town  were 
shut,  and  she  had  found  it 
difficult  to  get  anything  for 
their  dinner ;  she  looked  with 
approval  at  Crome's  grey  shoot- 
ing-suit, and  felt  glad  that  she 
had  put  on  her  best  frock,  and 
not  her  second  best,  as  she  had 
at  first  thought  of  doing.  To 
her  there  seemed  nothing  un- 
natural or  incongruous  in  their 
thus  setting  forth,  and  she 
looked  forward  with  keen  en- 
joyment, luitouched  by  any 
feeling  of  embarrassment,  to 
their  little  outing. 

People  were  pouring  into  the 
town  that  day,  very  few  seemed 
going  out  of  it,  and  they  had 
the  carriage  to  themselves.  In 
an  hour  it  was  smoking  forty 
miles  behind  them,  and  they 
were  far  up  amongst  the  stone- 
walled pastures,  the  debatable 
land  which  lies  between  the 
moor  proper  and  the  cultivated 
land  below.  "  If  we  don't 
find  so  many  primroses  here," 


explained  Priscilla,  "they'll  be 
sweeter  and  better  ones,  and 
it's  so  nice  to  be  high  up." 
They  had  their  liuich,  or,  as 
she  called  it,  their  dinner,  in 
the  middle  of  a  narrow  winding 
gill  which  ran  up  from  the  low 
country  right  into  the  moor. 
The  soil  in  this  gill  was  a  good 
red  loam,  and  the  naturally 
planted  oaks  grew  well  in  it  so 
long  as  they  stood  in  the  shelter, 
putting  up  straight  clean  stems 
towards  the  sun.  But  when 
they  got  big  enough  to  look 
over  the  wind-swept  fell  they 
commenced  a  hard  fight  with 
the  elements,  and  suflPered  in  it, 
taking  perhaps  as  long  to  grow 
an  inch  now  as  a  foot  lower 
down,  and  getting  gnarled 
and  lichen -stained  and  sorely 
cropped  in  the  process,  —  not 
unfit  emblems,  Crome  thought 
sadly,  of  a  man  who  starts  Hfe  in 
luxury  and  ease,  and  then  sud- 
denly finds  himself  struggling 
for  bare  life.  Through  the  thick 
carpet  of  last  year's  crisp  brown 
leaves  the  soft  hooked  stems  of 
bracken  were  pushing  up,  and 
brave  clumps  of  primroses 
nestled  amongst  the  under- 
growth of  hazel,  while  delicate 
anemones  and  pale  scentless 
violets  fringed  the  higher  part 
of  the  banks. 


III. 


Priscilla,  with  some  pride, 
emptied  her  basket.  There  were 
two  large  mutton-pies  in  it,  and 
two  mince-pies,  and  two  cheese- 
cakes, and  two  oranges.  Crome 
would  have  been  willing  to  ex- 
change some  of  the  abundant 
pastry  for  a  very  small  modicum 
of  whisky ;  but  he  had  to  quench 


his  thirst  with  an  orange  and 
the  water  from  tlie  beck.  The 
caterer  devoured  every  crumb 
of  her  share  :  for  her  perfect 
digestion  the  toughest  and  the 
largest  quantity  of  pastry  had 
no  terrors.  Then  the  man  lit  a 
pipe  and  lay  on  his  back,  and 
wondered  if   he  was  dreaming 
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cakes  and  buttered  toast,  oheese, 
marmalade  and  preserves.  Some 
of  the  party  were  drinking  tea, 
some  beer.  One  young  man 
with  a  long  black  moustache 
and  black  whiskers,  cut  oflF  in 
a  straight  line  between  the 
upper  part  of  his  ear  and  his 
mouth,  drank  rum.  This  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
revels,  the  beau  of  the  feast. 
He  had  acted  as  best  man  in 
the  morning,  and  was  now  the 
active  moving  spirit  and  wit 
of  the  room.  Before  he  left  the 
house  Crome  hated  this  man  as 
he  thought  he  had  never  hated 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  be- 
fore. It  was  not  that  the  man 
was  intentionally  rude ;  he  only 
did  what  he  would  willingly  have 
been  done  by  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  had  come 
into  the  middle  of  a  festive 
gathering  such  as  this,  with  a 
pretty  girl  in  his  charge,  he 
would  have  thought  it  not  only 
reasonable  but  right  and  proper 
that  allusion  should  be  made  to 
the  fact ;  he  had  not  heard  Mrs 
Buck's  introduction,  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  was  necessary ;  his 
experienced  eye  took  in  the 
situation  at  once :  here  was  a 
young  fellow,  a  stranger,  in 
company  with  an  old  friend  of 
his;  he  must  be  made  to  feel 
at  home,  to  be  one  of  them- 
selves, and  learn  the  good  feeling 
and  friendship  which  existed  in 
the  dale  society. 

He  insisted  on  Crome  and 
Miss  Hobbes  not  being  separated 
for  a  moment ;  he  called  on  the 
young  ladies  who  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  ci-devant  squire 
to  make  room  for  her,  as- 
suring them  at  the  same  time 
of    his    sympathy    with    them 


for  being  so  speedily  torn  away 
from  such  a  desirable  neighbour. 
When  the  giggling  girls,  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  continued  to  sit  still,  the 
groomsman  insisted  on  his 
suggestion  being  carried  out, 
and  assured  Crome  that  "his 
young  lady"  would  not  thank 
him  afterwards  for  his  polite- 
ness unless  he  insisted  too.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  landlady  saw 
that  things  were  going  too  far 
that  this  irrepressible  person 
was  content  to  sit  down,  fully 
satisfied  that  he  had  maintained 
his  character  for  ready  and 
sparkling  humour.  When  Pris- 
cilla saw  Crome's  face  grow 
stem  instead  of  merely  red, 
she  gave  Mrs  Buck  a  kick 
under  the  table,  and  the  good 
lady  took  the  hint. 

"Well,  now,  that's  enough 
of  your  jokin',  Aaron.  Dear 
me  I  who  meade  you  chairman 
to-neet.  Ah  wonder  ?  Ah  doubt 
the  rum's  been  ower  Strang  for 
you.  Now,  Bessy,  and  you, 
Annabel,  just  bide  where  you 
are,  and  look  after  the  gentle- 
man; he's  likely  to  starve  for 
all  the  care  you're  takin'  of  him. 
Him  and  PrisciUa's  seen  plenty 
o'  each  other  to-day,  I  daresay, 
and  are  glad  to  sit  separate  a 
bit."  Crome  was  aghast :  was 
there  never  to  be  an  end  to 
these  innuendos?  Yet  he  felt 
how  perfectly  natural  it  was 
that  the  worthy  people  should 
jump  to  their  conclusions ;  and 
did  he  not  deserve  every  bit 
of  the  misery  he  was  under- 
going for  his  stupid  folly? 
Was  it  wonderful  that  every 
one  in  the  room  believed  that 
he  was  courting  Miss  Hobbes? 
He  looked  at  his  watch  oftener 
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two  Avrought  together  almost  in 
silence.  Sometimes,  when  the 
breeze  strengthened  a  little, 
the  flame  ran  over  the  dead 
wliite  grass  as  if  it  had  been 
steeped  in  paraffin,  and  then 
they  despaired.  When  the 
breeze  dropped,  the  fire  slack- 
ened, and  they  went  at  it  with 
renewed  vigour.  The  black 
patch  lengthened  behind  them, 
its  fiery  head  crept  like  some 
great  dragon  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  heather,  thirsting  to  con- 
sume it.  But  at  last  the  workers 
got  the  upper  hand  ;  broke  into 
its  flames,  got  in  at  the  very 
heart  itself,  and  stamped  it 
fairly  out :  the  danger  was 
over. 

Priscilla  threw  herself  ex- 
hausted on  the  grass,  her  face 
more  scarlet  than  ever,  her 
whole  body  shaking.  Crome 
was  in  little  better  plight. 
They  lay  there  without  speak- 
ing for  a  minute  or  two.  When 
she  had  to  some  extent  recov- 
ered her  breath  the  girl  sat  up, 
clasped  her  knees,  and  looked 
mournfully  at  the  blackened 
garment  l)eside  her.  "  It  was  a 
new  one ! "  she  gasped,  and 
Crome  examined  his  weapon. 
A  few  minutes  before  it  had 
been  a  well  -  cut,  well  -  fitting 
Harris  -  tweed  jacket ;  now  a 
tramp  would  look  askance  at 
it  if  he  came  across  it  at  the 
roadside. 

"  What  will  Uncle  Zach  say?" 
asked  Miss  Hobbes.  Crome  felt 
unable  to  suggest  anything  :  he 
heartily  wished  that  his  busi- 
ness had  not  taken  him  in  this 
particular  direction  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon. 

**  It  wouldn't  have  done  very 
much    harm   if   we   had  let    it 


burn,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  hardly 
worth  such  a  fight  to  save  it." 

"  The  sheep  always  come  here 
in  snow-time,"  explained  Pris- 
cilla. "  I  don't  know  what  he 
would  have  said  if  it  had  all 
been  burnt.  He'll  be  very  angry 
as  it  is."  She  looked  at  her 
companion  with  melancholy 
black  eyes ;  but  Crome,  lament- 
ing his  coat,  cared  nothing  for 
Mr  Booth's  feelings. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go 
down  to  the  house  and  tell 
him,"  said  the  girl.  "  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you ;  it  would 
all  have  been  burnt  if  you 
hadn't  come  when  you  did." 
Then  Crome  explained  that  he 
also  was  due  at  the  farm  that 
afternoon. 

"I'm  glad  of  that!"  said 
she  heartily ;  "  but  I'm  afraid 
he'll  be  very  disagreeable :  he's 
very  cross  about  the  water 
people    coming    on     his    land. 

He   says    he'll Oh,    here 

he  is ! "  exclaimed  the  girl ; 
"oh  dear!  here's  Uncle  Zach 
coming  along,  and  I  know  he'll 
be  very  angry."  Then  Crome 
was  aware  of  a  figure  slowly 
climbing  over  the  fence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  big  pastiure-field 
in  which  they  were. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  Mr 
Zachariah  Booth  had  stood 
nearly  six  feet  five  in  his 
stockings,  and  even  now,  with 
the  burden  of  many  years  on 
his  shoulders,  he  had  not  lost 
much  of  his  height.  He  had 
been  a  mighty  wrestler,  the 
champion  of  a  wide  district, 
the  terror  of  most  of  those 
who  encountered  him,  or,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  ring, 
"lay  down"  to  him  without 
encountering   him.       He   could 
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seame  room  for  what  Ah  ken. 
She  tellt  me  that  herselL" 

"  There's  no  secret  about  it," 
said  Crome,  checking  a  very 
angry  reply.  "It  was  by  ac- 
cident too  that  we  had  rooms 
in  the  same  house.  And  now 
I  must  go." 

"Ey,  ey,"  said  Mr  Booth, 
"well,  Ah'se  nowt  to  do  wid 
her ;  she's  nowt  to  me :  fwolk 
thinks  she'll  mebbe  git  farm 
when  Ah'se  deid ;  it  nil  happen 
be  a  gey  lang  time  afwore  Ah 
is  deid ;  any  man  as  tak's  her 
mun  tak'  her  in  her  shift. 
Wills  is  queer  things,  and  sae's 
land,  and  sae's  munny,  and 
neabody  kens  hoo  they  may 
gah  —  and  hoo  they  mayna 
gall.  Nut  that  Ah've  owder 
land  or  mimny  to  will  away; 
land's  mwortgaged,  an'  munny 


— munny  s- 


He  foimd  it 


difficult  to  say  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  what  had  become 
of  his  capital,  and  he  took 
another  mouthful  of  rum,  and 
looked  wrathfully  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Good  night  then,"  said 
Crome  again.  "And  good 
night,  Miss  Hobbes,"  he  said 
to  Priscilla,  who  had  just  come 
into  the  room,  "I  must  be  oflP." 

"Nea — thoo  mun  bide  now. 
Thoo'U  git  nea  train  to-neet." 

"There's  one  at  ten  minutes 
to  nine,"  exclaimed  Crome  quick- 
ly.    "You  said  so  yourself." 

"Ten  minutes  afwore  eight 
Ah  8ud  hev  said.  Bit  it  maks 
laal  odds :  t'  lasses  'nil  mak  up 
a  bed  for  thee." 

"Mr  Booth,"  said  Crome, 
sternly,  "you  had  no  right  to 
make  me  lose  my  train.  And 
now  I  will  go  on  to  the  nearest 
village  and  sleep  there." 

"  Varra  weel,"  replied  the  old 


man,  indifferently,  "please  thy- 
sell ;  thoo's  been  at  *  Warld's 
End'  afwore.  Ah  thowt  Ah'd 
mebbe  hev  gitten  thee  to  sign 
thy  neame  to  a  bit  paper  Ah 
hev  ready,  — to  witness  my 
neame  like." 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  get 
some  one  else  to  do  that,"  said 
the  indignant  Crome.  "  I  must 
be  off  at  once." 

"Thoo  mun  please  thysell, 
then.  It  was  my  will  Ah 
wanted  to  git  shot  on." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said 
Crome. 

"  An'  it  'ull  happen  mak'  sum 
odds  to  t'  lass  here,  whedder  it's 
signed  or  nut." 

Crome  looked  at  Priscilla, 
who  started  up  from  the  settle 
at  the  mention  of  her  name. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  a  proper 
person  to  witness  your  will," 
said  the  young  man.  He  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick.  Priscilla 
came  forward  a  little  :  she 
held  herself  so  that  her  uncle 
could  not  see  her  face ;  but  he 
saw  it,  and  pitied  her  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  "Won't 
you  do  it  ?  "  she  whispered 
imploringly. 

Once  more  Crome  hesitated. 
After  all,  he  had  better  witness 
the  will.  If  Miss  Hobbes  was 
to  lose  anything  by  its  not 
being  signed  at  once — such  a 
thing  was  unlikely,  but  not  im- 
possible— he  would  be  to  blame 
for  it.  "Very  well,"  he  said, 
"  I'll  witness  it.  But  please  get 
it  at  once." 

"  Sit  thee  doon  and  Ah'll  nut 
keep  thee  lang,"  said  old  Mr 
Booth.  "Mebbe  —  sum  day — 
thoo'U  be  glad  thoo's  done  it. 
Ah'll  nut  be  lang  in  finding  it," 
and  he  slowly  left  the  room  and 
climbed  the  creaking  staircase. 
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prisoners  were  tried,  and  gibbets 
on  which  they  swung  later — 
perhaps  for  years.  After  a 
time  the  old  man  went  on  with 
one  reminiscence  after  another, 
and  paid  scant  attention  to  his 
companion.  "  That  minds  me," 
— and  he  was  off  into  another 
maze  of  ill-doing,  what  he  said 
gaining  something  in  the  tell- 
ing by  the  broad  accent  and 
strong  old  harsh  voice. 

So  for  an  hour  or  more 
Crome  listened  more  attentively 
than  he  could  have  thought 
possible.  Then  about  ten  the 
farmer  suddenly  stood  up. 
"  Noo  for  t'  will,"  he  exclaimed, 
and  from  one  of  his  great 
pockets  he  produced  a  long 
envelope. 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  up- 
stairs ! "  Crome  exclaimed  before 
he  could  stop  himself. 

"Well,  well.  Ah  sed  sa,  na 
doot,  bit  it  was  to  git  thee 
to  bide.  Ah  likes  thee  feace; 
Ah  thowt  thoo'd  like  to  help 
t'  lass.  An'  she'll  be  better  for 
ma  neame  at  boddom  o'  this." 

He  took  two  folded  papers 
out  of  the  envelope,  and  opened 
one,  putting  on  an  immense 
horn-rimmed  pair  of  spectacles 
to  read  it.  "  This  un,"  he  said, 
holding  it  towards  Crome,  "ist' 
paper  as  leaves  a'  t'  brass  an' 
land  Ah  hev  to  t'  horspital  in 
t'  town.  Ah  pit  ma  neame  to  it 
a  year  bye."  As  he  finished 
speaking  he  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  "This  un,"  he  went  on, 
looking  at  the  other,  "leaves 
land  and  hoaf  o'  t'  brass  to  t' 
lass.  An'  Ah'll  wTite  ma  neame 
to  if."  He  took  it  to  the 
great  table,  and  Crome  stood 
behind  him,  and  in  the  flicker- 
ing  light    watched    him   shak- 
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ingly  write  his  name  all  cross- 
wise and  sprawling  on  the  blue 
paper.  When  the  signature 
was  witnessed,  Mr  Booth,  leav- 
ing the  document  lying  there, 
once  again  helped  himself  to 
the  rum. 

"Thoo's  done  t'  lass  a  good 
turn,"  he  said  again,  "  an'  thoo 
may  do  thysell  one  too,  if  thoo 
likes.  She'll  hev  thee,  I'se 
warrant !  Cush !  Ah  knows 
thoo's  a  gentle-folk,"  noticing 
Crome's  swift -coming  annoy- 
ance, "  bit  she's  a  fine  lass. 
An',"  pointing  to  the  paper, 
"  there's  mair  nor  sebben  thoo- 
sand  pund  here  I " 

This  delicate  suggestion  was 
made  just  before  Priscilla's 
return  to  the  kitchen,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  old  far- 
mer somewhat  summarily  dis- 
missed his  guest.  "Ah'll  bide 
a  bit,  and  tak'  a  smeuk  yit," 
he  said;  "but  if  thoo's  for  na 
mair  rum  mebbe  thoo'd  like  to 
see  thy  bed." 

Priscilla  showed  him  to  his 
room.  "  Did  you  do  it  ?  "  she 
asked  breathless,  directly  the 
door  was  shut  behind  them. 

"I  signed  the  will.  Miss 
Hobbes,"  said  Crome,  "  so  it's 
all  right.  And  now  mind  you 
keep  on  good  terms  with  your 
uncle :  I  don't  suppose  he'll 
alter  it  if  you  do  that." 

It  was  a  long  time  before 
Crome  got  to  sleep :  the  big 
bedroom  was  both  stuffy  and 
cold,  and  the  bed-clothes  were 
as  heavy  as  if  they  had  been 
backed  with  sand.  He  listened 
for  a  long  time  to  the  pattering 
of  a  rat  in  the  wainscot,  and 
the  occasional  bay  of  a  dog 
outside,  but  at  last  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 
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THE    WARDEN    OF    THE    MARCH. 


We  are  so  aooustomed  to 
rely  on  the  courage,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  administrative 
capacity  of  our  countrymen, 
that  we  do  not  always  pay 
sufficient  honour  to  those  who, 
by  the  exercise  of  these  qualities, 
have  built  our  empire.  The 
biography  of  John  Jacob,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  great  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company, 
does,  therefore,  good  service  in 
arousing  us  to  the  perception  of 
what  we  owe  to  the  men  whose 
intellect  and  strength  enable 
them  to  confront  and  grapple 
with  the  duties  and  perils 
of  imperial  sovereignty.  The 
story  of  his  life  has  been  too 
long  left  untold,  and  all  who 
take  a  pride  in  England's 
worthies  will  be  grateful  to  Mr 
Shand  for  making  John  Jacob 
known  to  them,  and  for  having 
done  it  with  a  judicious  and 
reticent  hand.  It  is  difficult  to 
sketch  in  plain  speech  his 
character,  for  the  imagination 
is  fascinated  by  the  strong 
nature  and  the  darting  and 
vigorous  intellect  of  the  man. 
He  was  the  daring  leader  of 
cavalry,  with  a  dash  of  ancient 
chivalry,  and  he  organised  a 
military  system.  He  subdued 
the  proud  and  warlike  mountain- 
eers of  the  Afghan  and  Beloo- 
chee  frontier,  and  over  them  he 
acquired  a  remarkable  influence. 
He  liked  them,  and  treated  them 
kindly  or  sternly  as  the  case 
required,     but     always     with 


justice  and  honesty.  By  con- 
struoting  roads,  digging  canals, 
and  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  he 
converted  what  was  a  desert 
waste  into  a  thriving  agricul- 
tural community.  He  wrote  as 
well  as  he  fought  and  governed. 
His  judgments  may  be  often 
hasty  and  his  economics  open 
to  question ;  but  in  his  letters 
and  despatches,  as  in  his  con- 
duct of  war  and  government, 
there  is  a  masculine  sense  and 
vigour  united  to  imaginative 
power.  His  views  regarding 
some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
intricate  problems  of  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  too  closely 
studied  by  the  statesman,  and 
his  opinions  regarding  our 
military  system  may  be  service- 
able in  this  time.  Many  of  his 
suggestions  regarding  army  re- 
form, which  he  had  so  long 
pressed  in  vain  on  the  Govern- 
ment, were  adopted  after  a 
mutiny  he  had  long  foretold 
had  shaken  to  its  foundation 
our  Indian  empire. 

On  the  11th  of  January  1812, 
three  years  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  John  Jacob  was  bom 
at  Woolavington,  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Stephen  Long  Jacob,  vicar  of 
the  parish,  who  came  of  an  old 
country  stock  whose  healthy 
minds  had  been  developed  by 
culture  and  study.  The  Jacob 
lads  were  reared  in  simple 
living  and  the  restraints  of  an 
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astonishing  height  of  140°.  One 
day  it  even  stood  at  143°.  The 
wind  appeared  like  a  blast  from 
a  furnace,  and  this  even  at 
midnight."  On  the  first  day's 
march  of  ten  miles  seven  of 
the  soldiers  were  struck  dead  by 
the  heat,  and  Lieutenant  Corry 
was  brought  in  dying.  "The 
poor  fellow  rallied  a  little  at 
night,  but  as  the  heat  returned 
next  day  he  also  relapsed  and 
died."  Before  reaching  Shikar- 
poor,  out  of  a  detachment  of 
two  officers  and  forty  men,  one 
officer  and  fifteen  men  had  been 
struck  dead.  The  military  au- 
thorities somewhat  tardily  re- 
alised that  it  was  impossible 
at  such  a  season  to  prosecute 
the  proposed  expedition,  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned  till  the 
following  October.  Early  in 
that  month  Major  Billamore 
with  about  500  Native  Infantry, 
a  single  bullock  battery  of  two 
24-pounder  howitzers  and  one 
6-pounder  gun,  set  forth  to 
chastise  the  wild  tribes  of 
Eastern  Beloochistan.  As  it 
was  thought  unadvisable  to  have 
any  Europeans  with  the  force. 
Lieutenant  Jacob  was  ordered 
to  form  a  native  company  of 
artillery.  He  selected  some  men 
from  the  Bombay  5th  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantry,  whose  men 
were,  Jacob  states,  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  Bombay  sepoys  as 
described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"The  true  descendants  of  See- 
vagi's  mountain  rats,  whom  not 
all  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
armies  of  Hindustan  could  pre- 
vent from  marching  to  the  gates 
of  Delhi."  Jacob  himself  de- 
scribes them  as  "  small  and  not 
at  all  good-looking,  but  of  an 
amazing   energy    and   activity, 


and  full  of  zeal  and  courage, 
and  with  sinews  that  no  labour 
could  tire,  and  hearts  that  no 
danger  could  taint."  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sikhs, 
Afghans,  and  Goorkas  are  not 
the  only  warlike  races  from 
whom  we  can  recruit  our  Indian 
army. 

The  little  force  crossed  the 
desert  and  proceeded  without 
opposition  to  Chuttur  and 
Pooligee,  two  townships  be- 
longing to  Beja  Khan,  who 
with  his  people  fied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  Major  Bil- 
lamore represented  at  head- 
quarters that  without  cavalry 
he  could  not  act  efiectively 
against  tribes  of  horsemen,  and 
a  detachment  of  180  irregular 
horse  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant  Clarke  was  ordered  to 
join  the  force.  This  detach- 
ment had  just  before  been 
transferred  from  the  Poona 
Irregular  Horse  in  order  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
corps  at  that  time  to  be  raised 
in  Sind.  Its  official  title  was 
the  Sind  Irregulars,  but  men 
always  spoke  and  wrote  of  it 
as  Jacob's  Horse.  The  day 
that  Clarke  with  his  detach- 
ment reached  Chuttur  he  got 
information  of  a  strong  band  of 
horsemen  having  left  the  hills 
to  plunder.  With  half  his  men 
he  went  out  about  midnight, 
and  just  before  daybreak  found 
them,  about  300  in  number, 
dismounted  in  a  corn  -  field. 
They  had  barely  time  to  spring 
on  their  mares  when  Clarke 
charged,  and  after  a  sharp 
tussle  the  marauders  fled  up 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  Sind  Horse. 
About     fifty     of     them     were 
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Their  commander  had  recom- 
mended that  the  corps  should  be 
increased  by  a  second  regiment. 
The  Governor -General  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  were  willing  to 
accede  to  his  proposal,  but 
military  precedent  was  against 
his  claim  to  command  both 
regiments.  Jacob  wrote  to 
Napier :  "  What  I  want  is  to  be 
the  real  commander  on  whom 
everything  centres,  or  else  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  do  not  write  hastily, 
but  have  considered  the  matter 
well.  Let  us  be  a  regiment  of 
English  squadrons — you  can 
always  detach  as  many  of  these 
squadrons  as  you  please,  but 
whatever  distance  may  separate 
the  corps,  let  us  be  one  as 
regards  command,  with  one 
chain  of  authority  throughout." 
After  much  correspondence, 
lengthy  and  involved,  as  too 
often  is  the  nature  of  official 
correspondence,  the  order  was 
received  for  raising  the  new 
regiment,  and  the  Governor- 
General  "  deemed  it  expedient 
that  for  the  present  it  shall  be 
under  the  command  of  Captain 
Jacob,  that  he  might  super- 
intend the  formation  and  drill.'* 
From  precedents,  the  Governor- 
General  observed,  "  he  had  been 
induced  in  this  single  instance 
to  depart  out  of  regard  to 
Captain  Jacob's  reputation  and 
succesa"  The  time  had,  how- 
ever, come  for  the  great  leader 
of  light  horse  to  show  his  ability 
as  a  diplomat  and  adminis- 
trator. In  January  1847  there 
is  a  notice  in  the  regimental 
records  that,  "  under  instruc- 
tions from  Colonel  Forbes, 
commanding  at  Shekarpoor, 
and  General  Hunter,  C.B.,  com- 


manding in  Upper  Sind,  Cap- 
tain Jacob  assumed  command 
of  the  frontier."  He  was  to 
establish  his  headquarters  at 
Khanghur,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lower  land  from  the  Punjab  to 
Shahpoor  in  Kutchee  was  to  be 
under  his  sway.  It  was  a 
dreary  waste  of  sand,  swept  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  by 
burning  and  noxious  winds, 
and  was  almost  wholly  deserted. 
At  Khanghur  there  was  a  mud 
fort  and  five  miserable  families, 
amounting  to  about  twenty 
souls.  The  old  mud  fort  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  near 
its  site  there  is  the  large  and 
flourishing  town,  which  Dal- 
housie  commanded  should  be 
called  after  its  founder,  Jacob- 
abad,  or  the  city  of  Jacob. 
Jacob,  determined  to  impress  on 
the  people  that  our  occupation 
was  going  to  be  permanent, 
built  for  himself  and  his  staff  a 
massive  and  handsome  resid- 
ence. He  planted  a  garden 
and  embarrassed  the  Khan  of 
Khelat  by  sending  a  present  of 
vegetables.  The  chief  tried 
the  cabbages  unsuccessfully  as 
salads,  and  served  the  turnips 
among  the  rare  fruits  at  dessert. 
Along  the  frontier  were  dotted 
similar  mud  forts  in  which  the 
troops  were  stationed,  and  the 
officers  and  men  were  neces- 
sarily totally  ignorant  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people. 
Jacob  had  the  forts  dismantled, 
and  abandoned  all  idea  of  defen- 
sive operations.  Every  detach- 
ment was  posted  in  the  open 
plain,  and  patrols  sent  in  every 
direction.  Whenever  a  party 
of  the  Sind  Horse  came  on  any 
of  the  raiders,  they  attacked 
them   at    once,    charging    any 
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BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


"  The  defeated  Sherif  Ali  had 
fled  the  country  without  making 
another  stand,  and  when  the 
miserable  hunted  villagers  be- 
gan to  crawl  out  of  the  jungle 
back  to  their  rotting  houses,  it 
was  Jim  who,  in  consultation 
with  Dain  Waris,  appointed  the 
headmen.  Thus  he  became  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  land.  As  to 
old  Tunku  Allong,  his  fears  at 
first  knew  no  bounds.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  intelligence  of 
the  successful  storming  of  the 
hill  he  threw  himself,  face  down, 
flat  on  the  bamboo  floor  of  his 
audience-hall,  and  lay  motionless 
for  a  whole  night  and  a  whole 
day,  uttering  stifled  sounds  of 
such  an  appalling  nature  that 
no  man  dared  approach  his 
prostrate  form  nearer  than  a 
spear's  length.  He  saw  him- 
self driven  ignominiously  out  of 
Patusan,  wandering,  abandoned, 
stripped,  without  opium,  with- 
out his  women,  without  fol- 
lowers, a  fair  game  for  the  first 
comer  to  kill.  Who  could  resist 
men  led  by  such  a  devil  ?  And 
indeed  he  owed  such  authority 
as  he  still  possessed  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Jim's  idea  of 
what  was  fair  alone.  The 
Bugis  had  been  extremely 
anxious  to  pay  off  old  scores, 
and  the  impassive  old  Doramin 
cherished  the  hope  of  yet  seeing 
his  son  ruler  of  Patusan.     Dur- 


ing one  of  our  interviews  he 
deliberately  allowed  me  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  this  secret  am- 
bition. Nothing  could  be  finer 
in  its  way  than  the  dignified 
wariness  of  his  approaches. 
He  himself — he  began  by  de- 
claring— had  used  his  strength 
in  his  young  days,  but  now  he 
had  grown  old  and  tired.  ... 
With  his  imposing  bulk  and 
haughty  little  eyes  darting 
sagacious,  inquisitive  glances, 
he  reminded  one  irresistibly  of 
a  cunning  old  elephant ;  the 
slow  rise  and  fall  of  his  vast 
breast  went  on  powerful  and 
regular,  like  the  heave  of  a  calm 
sea.  He  too,  as  he  protested, 
had  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  Tuan  Jim's  wisdom.  If  he 
could  only  obtain  a  promise ! 
One  word  would  be  enough  1 
.  .  .  His  silences,  the  low  rum- 
blings of  his  voice,  recalled  the 
last  efforts  of  a  spent  thunder- 
storm. 

"I  tried  to  put  the  subject 
aside.  It  was  difficult,  for  there 
could  be  no  question  that  Jim 
had  the  power ;  in  his  new 
sphere  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  anything  that  was  not  his 
to  hold  or  to  give.  But  that,  I 
repeat,  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  notion,  which 
occurred  to  me  just  then,  while 
I  listened  with  a  show  of  atten^ 
tion,  that  he   seemed  to  have 
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base,  and  enclosed  within  a 
circular  fence  made  of  young 
split  saplings,  with  the  bark 
left  on.  A  garland  of  leaves 
and  flowers  was  woven  about 
the  heads  of  the  slender  posts 
— and  the  flowers  were  fresh. 

"  Thus,  whether  the  shadow  is 
of  my  imagination  or  not,  I  can 
at  all  events  point  out  the  signi- 
ficant fact  of  an  unforgotten 
grave.  When  I  tell  you  besides 
that  Jim  with  his  own  hands 
had  worked  at  the  rustic  fence, 
you  will  perceive  directly  the 
difierence,  the  individual  side  of 
the  story.  There  is  in  his 
espousal  of  memory  and  aflec- 
tion  belonging  to  another  human 
being  something  characteristic 
of  his  seriousness.  He  had  a 
conscience,  and  it  was  a  roman- 
tic conscience.  The  wife  of  the 
unspeakable  Cornelius  had  no 
one  but  her  daughter  for  com- 
panion, confidant,  and  friend. 
How  the  poor  woman  had  come 
to  marry  the  awful  little  Mal- 
acca Portuguese — who  was  in 
reality  the  father  of  her  girl — 
and  how  the  separation  had 
been  brought  about,  whether 
by  death,  which  can  be  some- 
times merciful,  or  by  the  mer- 
ciless pressure  of  conventions,  is 
a  mystery  to  me.  From  the 
little  which  Stein  (who  knew 
so  many  stories)  had  let  drop,  I 
am  convinced  she  was  no  ordin- 
ary woman.  Her  own  father 
had  been  a  white  ;  a  high 
oflicial;  one  of  the  brilliantly 
endowed  men  who  are  not  dull 
enough  to  nurse  a  success,  and 
whose  careers  so  often  end  under 
a  cloud.  I  suppose  she  too  must 
have  lacked  the  saving  dulness 
— and  her  career  ended  in  Patu- 
san.    Our  common  fate  .  .  .  for 


where  is  the  man — I  mean  a 
real  sentient  man — who  does 
not  remember  vaguely  having 
been  deserted  in  the  fulness  of 
possession  by  some  one  or  some- 
thing more  precious  than  life? 
.  .  .  our  common  fate  fastens 
upon  the  women  with  a  peculiar 
cruelty.  It  does  not  punish 
like  a  master,  but  inflicts  linger- 
ing torment,  as  if  to  gratify  a 
secret,  unappeasable  spite.  One 
would  think  that,  appointed  to 
rule  on  earth,  it  seems  to  re- 
venge itself  upon  the  beings 
that  come*  nearest  to  rising 
above  the  trammels  of  earthly 
caution.  It  is  only  women  who 
manage  to  put  into  their  love 
an  element  just  palpable  enough 
to  give  one  a  fright,  an  extra- 
terrestrial touch.  I  ask  myself 
with  wonder  how  the  world  can 
look  to  them — whether  it  has 
the  shape  and  substance  we 
know,  the  air  we  breathe  1 
Sometimes  I  fancy  it  must  be 
for  them  a  region  of  unreason- 
able sublimities  seething  with 
the  excitement  of  their  adven- 
turous souls,  lighted  by  the 
glory  of  aU  possible  risks  and 
renunciations.  However,  I  sus- 
pect there  are  very  few  women 
in  the  world,  though  of  course 
I  am  aware  of  the  multitudes  of 
mankind  and  of  the  equality  of 
sexes  in  point  of  numbers — that 
is.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
mother  was  as  much  of  a  woman 
as  the  daughter  seemed  to  be. 
I  cannot  help  picturing  to  my- 
self these  two,  at  first  the  young 
woman  and  the  child,  then  the 
old  woman  and  the  young  girl, 
the  awful  sameness  and  the 
swift  passage  of  time,  the  bar- 
rier of  forest,  the  solitude  and 
the   turmoil   round    these   two 
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Well,  then,  there  might  be 
something  in  the  story  too, 
after  all,  and  .  .  •  '  He  shut 
one  of  his  beastly  glassy  eyes 
(the  eyelid  went  on  quiveringX 
while  he  leered  at  me  atroci- 
ously with  the  other.  *Look 
here,'  says  he  mysteriously,  *if 
— do  you  understand? — if  he 
has  really  got  hold  of  some- 
thing fairly  good — none  of  your 
bits  of  green  glass  —  under- 
stand ? — I  am  a  government 
official.  Ton  tell  the  rascal 
.  .  .  Eh?  What?  Friend  of 
yours?'  .  .  .  He  continued 
wallowing  calmly  in  the  chair 
.  .  .  *  You  said  so.  That's  just 
it;  and  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  the  hint.  I  suppose  you 
too  would  like  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it?  Don't  inter- 
rupt. You  just  tell  him  I've 
heard  the  tale,  but  to  my 
government  I  have  made  no 
report,  not  yet.  Why  make  a 
report?  Eh?  Tell  him  to 
come  to  me  if  they  let  him  get 
alive  out  of  the  country.  He 
better  look  out  for  that.  Eh  ? 
I  promise  to  ask  no  questions. 
On  the  quiet — ^you  understand? 
You  too — you  shall  get  some- 
thing from  me.  Small  com- 
mission for  the  trouble.  I  am 
a  government  official,  and  make 
no  report.  That's  business. 
Understand?  I  know  people 
that  will  buy  anything  worth 
having,  and  wUl  give  him  more 
money  than  the  scoundrel  ever 
saw  in  his  life.  I  know  his 
sort.'  He  fixed  me  steadfastly 
with  both  eyes  open,  while  I 
stood  over  him  utterly  amazed, 
and  asking  myself  whether  he 
was  mad  or  drunk.  He  per- 
spired, puffed,  moaning  feebly, 
and    scratching    himself    with 


such  horrible  composiu^  under 
my  eyes  that  I  could  not  bear 
the  sight  long  enough  to  find 
out.  Next  day,  talking  casu- 
ally with  the  people  of  the 
little  native  court  of  the  place, 
I  discovered  that  a  story  was 
travelling  slowly  down  the 
coast  about  a  mysterious  white 
man  in  Patusan  who  had  got 
hold  of  an  extraordinary  gem — 
namely,  an  emerald  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  altogether  price- 
less. The  emerald  seems  to 
appeal  more  to  the  Eastern 
imagination  than  any  other 
precious  stone.  The  white  man 
had  obtained  it,  I  was  told, 
partly  by  the  exercise  of  his 
wonderful  strength  and  partly 
by  cunning,  from  the  ruler  of 
a  distant  country,  whence  he 
had  fled  instantly,  arriving  in 
Patusan  in  utmost  distress,  but 
frightening  the  people  by  his 
extreme  ferocity,  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  subdue.  Most 
of  my  informants  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  stone  was 
probably  unlucky,  —  like  the 
famous  stone  of  the  Sultan  of 
Succadana,  which  in  the  old 
times  had  brought  wars  and 
untold  calamities  upon  that 
country.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
same  stone — one  couldn't  say. 
Indeed  the  story  of  a  fabulous 
emerald  is  as  old  as  the  arrival 
of  the  first  white  men  in  the 
Archipelago ;  while  less  than 
forty  years  ago  there  had  even 
been  an  official  Dutch  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  it.  Such  a 
jewel — it  was  explained  to  me 
by  the  old  fellow  from  whom  I 
heard  most  of  this  amazing 
Jim-myth — a  sort  of  scribe  to 
the  wretched  little  Kajah  of 
the   place; — such   a  jewel,   he 
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nelius  with  a  faint  shriek  fled 
along  the  verandah  as  far  as  the 
steps,  where  he  hung  on  to  the 
broken  banister.  Very  puzzled, 
Jim  called  out  to  him  from  the 
distance  to  know  what  the 
devil  he  meant.  *Have  you 
given  your  consideration  to 
what  I  spoke  to  you  about?' 
asked  Cornelius,  pronouncing 
the  words  with  diflRculty,  like  a 
man  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever. 
^  No ! '  shouted  Jim  in  a  passion. 
*  I  did  not,  and  I  don't  intend 
to.  I  am  going  to  live  here,  in 
Patusan.'  *You  shall  d-d-die 
h-h-here,'  answered  Cornelius, 
still  shaking  violently,  and  in  a 
sort  of  expiring  voice.  The 
whole  performance  was  so  ab- 
surd and  provoking  that  Jim 
didn't  know  whether  he  ought 
to  be  amused  or  angry.  *Not 
till  I  had  seen  you  tucked  away, 
you  bet,'  he  called  out,  exasper- 
ated yet  ready  to  laugh.  Half 
seriously  (being  excited  with 
his  own  thoughts,  you  know) 
he  went  on  shouting,  *  Nothing 
can  touch  me  !  You  can  do  your 
damnedest.'  Somehow  the  shad- 
owy Cornelius  far  ofi*  there 
seemed  to  be  the  hateful  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  annoyances 
and  difficulties  he  had  found  in 
his  path.  He  let  himself  go — 
his  nerves  had  been  over- 
wrought for  days — and  called 
him  many  pretty  names, — 
swindler,  liar,  sorry  rascal :  in 
fact,  carried  on  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.  He  admits  he 
passed  all  bounds,  that  he  was 


quite  beside  himself — defied  all 
Patusan  to  scare  him  away — 
declared  he  would  make  them 
all  dance  to  his  own  tune  yet, 
and  so  on,  in  a  menacing,  boast- 
ing strain.  Perfectly  bombastic 
and  ridiculous,  he  said.  His 
ears  burned  at  the  bare  recol- 
lection. Must  have  been  off 
his  chump  in  some  way.  .  .  .  The 
girl,  who  was  sitting  with  us, 
nodded  her  little  head  at  me 
quickly,  frowned  faintly,  and 
said,  *  I  heard  him,'  with  child- 
like solemnity.  He  laughed  and 
blushed.  What  stopped  him  at 
last,  he  said,  was  the  silence,  the 
complete  deathlike  silence,  of  the 
indistinct  figure  far  over  there, 
that  seemed  to  hang  collapsed, 
doubled  over  the  rail  in  a  weird 
inunobility.  He  came  to  his 
senses,  and  ceasing  suddenly, 
wondered  greatly  at  himself. 
He  watched  for  a  while.  Not  a 
stir,  not  a  sound.  *  Exactly  as 
if  the  chap  had  died  while  I 
had  been  making  all  that  noise,' 
he  said.  He  was  so  ashamed  of 
himself  that  he  went  indoors  in 
a  hurry  without  another  word, 
and  flung  himself  down  again. 
The  row  seemed  to  have  done 
him  good  though,  because  he 
went  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  like  a  baby.  Hadn't  slept 
like  that  for  weeka  'But  / 
didn't  sleep,'  struck  in  the  girl, 
one  elbow  on  the  table  and  nurs- 
ing her  cheek.  *  I  watched.' 
Her  big  eyes  flashed,  rolling  a 
little,  and  then  she  fixed  them 
on  my  face  intently." 
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quainted  with  the  Prince,  it  is 
true,  and " 

"I  beff  leave  to  state  for 
your  service,"  interrupted  the 
shepherd,  ^Hhat  I  made  a  mis- 
take. If  you  were  our  Prince's 
naukar,  he  would  tie  that 
tongue  of  yours  with  the  camel- 
tie  to  keep  it  from  trespassing 
upon  his  forbearance." 

"Tell  me,"  replied  the  Zill, 
smiling,  "  by  my  soul !  by  the 
king's  salt !  tell  me,  how  often 
you  have  seen  this  Prince  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him  as  often  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year ; 
I  saw  him  in  his  power  and 
glory — the  wolves  had  a  hunter 
then,  and  the  sheep  a  shepherd, 
for  our  Prince — may  his  family 
prosper!  —  held  all  the  evil- 
doers of  central  and  southern 
Irdn  within  his  grasp,  and 
even  the  Soldiiz  he  kept  from 
pillaging.  Yes,  I  saw  him  on 
his  way  to  Teherdn,  ten  years 
ago ;  his  taleh  [luck]  was  bad 
then.  But  now,  upon  his  second 
visit,  his  star  shall  be  more  for- 
tunate ;  for  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Fate  that  our  Prince 
shall  reign  over  us  in  Iran." 

"  I  would  not  weary  you  with 
too  many  questions,"  said  the 
ZilluVSultan,  smiling  a  broad 
ironic  smile,  "lest  you  should 
bridle  my  tongue  with  the 
camel-tie  to  keep  it  from  tres- 
passing upon  your  forbearance ; 
nevertheless,  since  it  should  lie 
within  the  limits  of  your  mercy 
and  goodness  to   possess  your 

soul  in  patience " 

"  Do  not  coin  your  words  so 
fast,  friend ! "  cried   the   shep- 


herd. "Was  not  the  book  of 
Fate  revealed  to  me  last  night 
as  I  lay  asleep  on  the  mountain- 
top?  Did  not  I  see  the  book 
wide  open  upon  my  knees,  and 
the  finger  of  God,  did  it  not 
point  to  the  passage  wherein 
the  destiny  of  our  Prince  was 
set  forth  in  plain  bold  Persian 
naskh  ?  "  1 

The  Zillu's  -  Sultdn  smiled 
his  broad  ironic  smile.  "  If  the 
book  had  been  written  in  shik- 
astah,^^  2  gaid  he,  "  the  worldly 
destiny  of  your  Prince  might 
have  been  closed  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  everybody  except  an 
angel.  But,  praise  be  to  Allah 
who  dictated  the  words  in  Per- 
sian, and  to  the  heavenly  mirza 
[secretary]  who  penned  them  in 
naskh,  I  shall  now  share  with 
you  and  the  angelic  hosts  the 
secret  of  your  Prince's  future 
career.  You  have  my  permis- 
sion to  speak.  Continue  your 
story,  and  beware  lest  you  utter 
the  thing  that  is  not,  for  the 
power  of  making  you  tell  the 
truth  is  mine." 

The  last  words,  toned  to  a 
brazen  ring  of  command,  gave 
the  shepherd  pause,  and  laid  his 
pride  prostrate. 

"  By  the  salt  of  his  Highness," 
he  cried  in  a  voice  of  whispering 
humbleness,  "  by  your  life,  and 
by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  the 
words,  your  Excellency,  were 
these :  *  Thus  doth  the  mighty, 
the  wise  God,  reveal  his  will 
unto  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
gladden  the  heart  of  his  servant 
the  Zillu's-Sultdn.  It  wanteth 
little  but  that  the  heavens  of 
the  Prince's  destiny  be  rent  in 


*  A  legible  writing,  much  used  in  transcribing  books. 

2  A  rapid  short  hand,  hard  to  read,  employed  in  letter- writing. 
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every  right  to  protest.  But 
instead  of  doing  this  we  at 
once  acknowledged  the  rule 
of  the  usurper,  and  so  com- 
pletely accepted  her  as  the 
de  facto  sovereign  that  at  their 
own  request  the  ladies  of  the 
European  Legations  were  in- 
troduced into  her  presence  with 
every  regard  to  the  strictest 
court  ceremonial.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  British  Legation,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  the  bulk  of 
foreign  trade  with  China,  should 
have  taken  the  lead,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that 
the  confiding  course  pursued 
by  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  was 
dictated  from  Downing  Street. 
If,  at  the  time  of  the  change, 
a  strong  hand  had  pui*sued 
a  definite  line  of  policy,  the 
machinations  of  the  Empress 
and  her  advisers,  which  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  the 


present  condition  of  aflhirs, 
might  readily  have  been  de- 
feated. A  very  general  spirit 
of  reform  is  abroad  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Emperor  on  the 
throne  would  have  been  wel- 
comed throughout  the  country 
as  a  guarantee  that  measures 
calculated  to  advance  and 
strengthen  the  empire  would 
be  carried  out.  If,  then,  we 
had  taken  a  strong  line  on  that 
occasion,  we  should  4iave  had 
with  us  all  the  intellectual  and 
progressive  sections  of  the 
people.  But  we  did  nothing, 
and  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  political  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  anti-foreign 
party,  with  results  which  we 
now  have  good  reason  to 
deplora 
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appreciable  degree  retarded  by 
this  alliance,  the  people  on  the 
whole,  whatever  a  few  faddists 
may  desire,  find  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  comparative 
freedom  from  agitation  which 
is  thus  ensured  them. 

Unionism,  said  Mr  Balfour, 
in  his  speech  of  May  16,  is  no 
longer  a  temporary  makeshift 
to  meet  a  temporary  necessity. 
Such  may  possibly  have  been 
its  origin.  But,  in  that  case, 
as  has  often  happened  in  his- 
tory, accident  brought  about  a 
consunmiation  for  which  pub- 
lic opinion  had  long  been  ripe, 
and  which  only  awaited  some 
such  stimulus  as  Home  Rule, 
to  burst  through  the  environ- 
ment behmd  which  it  had  ma- 
tured. Unionism  has  now  be- 
come that  conglutinatio  partium, 
that  fusion  into  one  party  of 
the  moderate  members  of  both, 
for  which  Cicero  sighed,  and 
which  till  recent  years  only  the 
younger  Pitt  had  ever  succeed- 
ed in  eflPecting.  The  country 
understands  this.  It  is  con- 
scious that  the  strength  of  the 
Unionist  party  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  popular  needs, 
combined  with  respect  for 
established  and  long -tried  in- 
stitutions, which  are  the  two 
main  articles  in  the  creed  of  the 
British  people.  It  is  further 
to  be  added  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Imperial  Liberal  Council, 
Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  all 
seem  equally  doubtful  whether 
English  Liberalism  and  Irish 
Separatism  have  really  parted 
company  for  ever.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  correct  to 
say  that,  like  two  suspicious 
characters,     they     have     come 


to  the  conclusion  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  they  had 
better  not  be  seen  together. 
That  a  secret  understanding 
may  be  kept  up  between  them 
all  the  same  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable,  and  that 
for  the  very  reason  above  given 
— namely,  that  when  the  day 
of  battle  again  comes  round, 
they  will  be  found  necessary 
to  each  6ther.  Mr  Asquith's 
speech,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  this  truth  before  his  eyes. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Mr  Chamberlain  spoke  to 
the  same  effect  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Unionist  party. 
We  have  at  length  what  has 
often  been  demanded,  a  truly 
national  party.  But  there  is 
still  another  reason  why  the 
British  people  are  not  likely  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  1895.  In 
a  speech  delivered  on  the  19  th 
of  last  June,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  trouble  himself  about  a 
political  opponent  without  good 
reason,  referred  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Opposition  in 
terms  which  we  do  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  during  the 
interval  that  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  prorogation  and  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman 
claima  great  credit  for  the 
"  patriotic  attitude "  of  the 
Opposition  towards  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  How  did  he 
show  his  patriotism?  By  do- 
ing all  he  could  before  the 
war  broke  out  to  encourage 
the  Boers  and  discountenance 
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All  above  seemed  still  and 
deserted,  but  lest  we  might  be 
mistaken  we  listened  intently 
for  some  minutes.  Sergeant 
Brockie,  who  was  deputed  to 
reconnoitre  the  building,  to 
make  sure  that  no  caretaker 
had  been  left  in  charge,  now 
pushed  up  the  trap -door,  but 
despite  the  greatest  care  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing  a  loud  noise,  which  echoed 
in  the  deathlike  stillness.  Creep- 
ing into  the  room  above,  he 
made  his  way  out  through  the 
doorway  into  the  passage,  and 
shortly  returned  to  say  that  all 
was  clear. 

Le  Mesurier  and  I  followed, 
carefully  shutting  the  trap-door 
after  us.  We  were  astonished 
to  find  how  weak  the  confine- 
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ment  and  cramped  position  had 
made  us.  Le  Mesurier's  legs 
gave  way  and  he  fell  down,  and 
all  of  us,  when  we  tried  to 
walk,  reeled  like  drunken  men. 
Several  minutes  passed  before 
we  dared  leave  the  room,  and  it 
was  not  till  we  were  some  dis- 
tance from  Pretoria  that  our 
limbs  regained  their  wonted 
strength. 

Leaving  the  room  which  we 
had  lived  in  and  under  for  four 
months,  we  made  our  way  to 
the  backdoor  which  opens  on 
the  yard.  It  was  locked,  but 
the  absence  of  a  large  pane  of 
glass,  which  had  been  broken 
and  completely  removed,  pro- 
vided an  easy  exit.  We  now 
put  on  our  boots,  which  we  had 
been    carrying,     and    passing 
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will  naturally  think  we  betrayed 
them. 

We  had  just  missed  a  steamer 
to  Durban,  so  we  had  to  wait 
for  the  Konigen  on  Friday, 
April  6.  During  the  days  we 
remained  in  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory we  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  board  the  British 
cruisers,  five  of  which  were  in 
harbour,  and  from  their  officers 
we  received  a  very  warm  wel- 
coma  On  board  the  Forte  Le 
Mesurier  found  an  old  school- 
fellow, and  I  discovered  that 
her  commander.  Captain  C.  H. 
Dundas,  and  I  were  Scotch 
cousins.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
the  day  after  reaching  Loren90 
Marques  we  were  photographed, 
and  again  on  the  following  day. 
On  Friday  night  we  left  for 
Durban,  there  being  on  board 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  full 
of  his  Swaziland  trip,  and  Ser- 


geant Brockie,  who  had  arrived 
the  previous  evening. 

Le  Mesurier  and  I  parted  at 
Pietermaritzburg  —  he  to  go 
round  to  the  Free  State  with 
Qeneral  Hunter's  Division,  I  to 
rejoin  my  regiment  at  Lady- 
smith.  I  have  not  heard  yet 
how  he  has  fared;  but  during 
our  tramp  to  the  coal-mines  I 
must  have  imbibed  some  fever- 
germs,  for  I  have  had  two 
attacks  of  malarial  fever.  We 
have  both  obtained  our  desire — 
to  get  back  to  the  front  to 
duty  —  and  as  I  write  these 
words,  and  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign seems  near,  I  cannot  help 
regretting  deeply  the  wasted 
months  of  captivity,  and  try  to 
console  myself  with  the  well- 
known  couplet — 

**  Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes. 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to 
arise." 
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fifty  per  cent  of  the  abuse  of 
horses  in  our  own  country  may 
be  traced  to  bad  liquor  and  too 
much  of  it. 

One  thing  let  me  beg  the 
angler  bound  for  Norway  not 
to  forget.  In  these  far-winding 
dales  there  are  many  children, 
but  no  sweet-shops.  Let  him 
therefore  reserve  an  ample 
corner  in  his  tackle -box  for 
toothsome  delicacies  :  he  will 
find  his  reward  in  watching 
the  eflPect  upon  palates  which 
have  never  before  experienced 
the  exquisite  sensation  caused 
by  chocolate  and  butter-scotch, 
and  every  little  gift  of  this 
nature  will  be  acknowledged 
by  a  diminutive  brown  paw 
held  out,  not  for  more,  but  to 
shake  hands  in  gratitude  to  the 
donor. 


Adieu  !  terrible,  beautiful 
Romsdal.  Though  I  should 
never  visit  you  again,  often 
shall  I  see  your  towering  crests, 
your  mountain  -  walls,  your 
hanging  pine-woods,  glimmer- 
ing birch -glades,  and  flower- 
spangled  meads  —  often  hear 
your  falling  floods  and  roar  of 
avalanche  —  often  muse  upon 
your  gentle,  warm  -  hearted 
people  and  solitary  homea 
Often,  too,  in  my  dreams  shall 
I  feel  the  masterful  snatch  of 
a  great  salmon  at  the  fly,  hear 
the  screeching  reel  as  he  turns 
his  silver  side  to  the  torrent, 
and  fancy  myself  returning 
through  the  dewy  glades  at 
midnight,  what  time  the  wood- 
cocks flit  darkling  to  their 
favourite  swamp. 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
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for  keeping  him  awake.  Then 
we  carry  our  dinner-service 
to  the  farm-kitchen,  where  the 
whole  family  is  assembled,  and 
talk  and  smoke  and  wash  up. 
For  real,  genuine  hospitality, 
that  which  is  at  ease  itself  and 
sets  the  guest  at  ease  too,  you 
have  to  visit  the  highest  types 
of  barbarians— great  gentlemen 
de  par  le  monde,  or  dwellers  in 
the  wilderness.  These  people 
chatted  of  themselves  and  their 
doings  with  perfect  simplicity 
and  kindness ;  and  our  host 
proudly  produced  his  best  gun, 
which  must  have  weighed  some 
20  lb.,  explaining  that  he  had 
sawn  a  foot  or  so  off  the  barrel 
to  enable  him  to  use  it  from 
the  shoulder,  and  told  us  how 
he  had  first  loaded  it  with  a 
cartridge-case  full  of  old  black 
powder  that  had  been  put  away 
on  a  shelf  for  years,  and  what 
execution  it  had  done  at  twenty 
yards,  and  how — thinking  to 
improve  on  this— he  had  bought 
a  new  nitro- powder  in  the 
nearest  town,  with  the  result 
that  he    upset   his   canoe,  and 


nearly  drowned  his  companion, 
and  was  unable  to  use  his  right 
arm  for  over  two  weeks.  And 
the  children  listened  round-eyed, 
tm  they  were  summarily  car- 
ried  off  to  be  washed  and  put 
to  bed. 

Next  day  we  returned  to 
civilisation  and  railway-stations, 
hearing,  as  was  inevitable, 
that  if  we  had  chosen  any  other 
campmg-ground  m  the  province 
we  should  have  counted  our 
slain  by  hundreds,  and  that  the 
local  Nimrod  had  passed 
through  the  previous  day  with 
a  stack  of  geese  as  big  as  a 
bam,  and  ducks  innumerabla 
But  we  have  had  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  that  local  Nim- 
rod, and  know  that  he  hath  a 
nimble  fancy,  and  can  lie  like 
Othello  when  occasion  rises,  so 
that  we  pay  small  heed  to  the 
tale  of  his  exploits,  and  bury 
ourselves  in  the  newspaper  to 
learn  what  is  gomg  on  in  South 
Africa.  Then  home,  where  the 
guns  are  put  away,  sadly  and 
tenderly,  until  next  September. 
C.  Hanbuhy- Williams. 
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like  a  spoilt  child.  'Why? 
Speak.'  'Because  he  is  not 
good  enough,'  I  said  roughly. 
During  the  moment's  pause  I 
noticed  the  fire  on  the  other 
shore  blaze  up,  dilating  the 
circle  of  its  glow  like  an 
amazed  stare,  and  contract 
suddenly  to  a  red  pin-point. 
I  only  knew  how  close  to 
me  she  had  been  when  I  felt 
the  clutch  of  her  fingers  on 
my  forearm.  Without  raising 
her  voice,  she  threw  into  it 
an  infinity  of  scathing  con- 
tempt, bitterness,  and  despair. 


"'This  is  the  very  thing  he 
said.   .   .   .    You  lie ! ' 

"The  last  two  words  she 
cried  at  me  in  the  native 
dialect.  '  Hear  me  ! '  I  en- 
treated ;  she  caught  her  breath 
tremulously,  flung  my  arm 
away.  '  Nobody,  nobody  is 
good  enough^'  I  said  with  the 
greatest  eamestnesa  I  could 
hear  the  sobbing  labour  of  her 
breath  frightfully  quickened. 
I  hung  my  head.  What  was 
the  use?  Footsteps  were  ap- 
proaching; I  slipped  away 
without  another  word.    ..." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Marlow  swung  his  legs  out, 
got  up  quickly,  and  staggered 
a  little,  as  though  he  had  been 
set  down  after  a  rush  through 
space.  He  leaned  his  back 
against  the  balustrade  and 
faced  a  disordered  array  of 
long  cane-chairs.  The  bodies 
prone  in  them  seemed  startled 
out  of  their  torpor  by  his 
movement.  One  or  two  sat  up 
as  if  alarmed;  here  and  there 
a  cigar  glowed  yet;  Marlow 
looked  at  them  all  with  the 
eyes  of  a  man  returning  from 
the  excessive  remoteness  of  a 
dream.  A  throat  was  cleared ; 
a  calm  voice  encouraged  negli- 
gently, "Well" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Marlow  with 
a  slight  start.  "He  had  told 
her — that's  all.  She  did  not 
believe  him — nothing  mora  As 
to  myself,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  just,  proper, 
decent  for  me  to  rejoice  or  to 
be  sorry.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not say  what  I  believed — in- 
deed I  don't  know  to  this  day. 


and  never  shall  probably.  But 
what  did  the  poor  devil  believe 
himself?  Truth  shall  prevail 
— don't  you  know.  Magna  eat 
Veritas  et  .  .  .  Yes,  when  it 
gets  a  chance.  There  is  a  law, 
no  doubt — and  likewise  a  law 
regulates  your  luck  in  the 
throwing  of  dice.  It  is  not 
Justice  the  servant  of  men, 
but  accident,  hazard.  Fortune 
— ^the  ally  of  patient  Time — 
that  holds  an  even  and  scrupu- 
lous balance.  Both  of  us  had 
said  the  very  same  thing.  Did 
we  both  speak  the  truth — or  one 
of  us  did — or  neither  ?  "  .  .  . 

Marlow  paused,  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  and  in  a 
changed  tone — 

"She  said  we  lied.  Poor 
soul.  Well — let's  leave  it  to 
chance,  whose  ally  is  Time, 
that  cannot  be  hurried,  and 
whose  enemy  is  Death,  that 
will  not  wait.  I  had  retreated 
— a. little  cowed,  I  must  own. 
I  had  tried  a  fall  with  fear 
itself     and     got     thrown  —  of 
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floated,  the  oars  rose  and  fell 
once,  twice.  Jim,  at  the  water's 
edge,  raised  his  voice,  'Tell 
them  .  .  . '  he  began.  I  signed 
to  the  men  to  cease  rowing,  and 
waited  in  wonder.  Tell  who? 
The  half -submerged  son  faced 
him ;  I  could  see  its  red  gleam 
in  his  eyes  that  looked  dumbly 
at  ma  ...  *  No— nothing,'  he 
said,  and  with  a  sUght  sign  of 
his  hand  motioned  the  boat 
away.  I  did  not  look  again  at 
the  shore  till  I  had  clambered 
on  board  the  schooner. 

**By  that  time  the  sun  had 
set.  The  twilight  lay  over  the 
east,  and  the  coast,  turned 
black,  extended  infinitely  from 
north  and  south :  its  sombre 
wall  seemed  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  night ;  only  the 
western  horizon  was  a  great 
blaze  of  gold  and  crimson  in 
which  a  big  detached  cloud 
floated  sleepily,  casting  a  slaty 
shadow  on  the  water  beneath, 
and  I  saw  Jim  on  the  beach 
watching  the  schooner  fall  off 
and  gather  headway. 

"The  two  half-naked  fisher- 
men had  arisen  as  soon  as  I 
had  left;  they  were  no  doubt 
pouring  the  plaint  of  their 
trifling,     miserable,     oppressed 


lives  into  the  ears  of  the  white 
lord,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
listening  to  it,  making  it  his 
own,  for  was  it  not  a  part  of 
his  luck — the  luck  *from  the 
word  (Jo' — the  luck  to  which 
he  had  assured  me  he  was  so 
completely  equal.  They  too,  I 
should  think,  were  in  luck, 
and  I  was  sure  their  perti- 
nacity would  be  equal  to  it. 
Their  dark-skinned  bodies  van- 
ished on  the  dark  background 
long  before  I  had  lost  sight 
of  their  protector.  He  was 
white  from  head  to  foot,  per- 
sistently visible  with  the  strong- 
hold of  the  night  at  his  back, 
the  sea  at  his  feet,  the  oppor- 
tunity by  his  side — still  veiled. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Was  it 
still  veiled  ?  I  don't  know. 
For  me  that  white  figure  in 
the  stillness  of  coast  and  sea 
seemed  to  stand  at  the  heart  of 
a  vast  enigma.  The  twiUght 
was  ebbing  from  the  sky  above 
his  head,  the  strip  of  sand  had 
sunk  under  his  feet,  he  himself 
appeami  no  bigger  than  a 
child  —  then  only  a  speck,  a 
tiny  speck,  that  seemed  to  catch 
all  the  light  left  in  a  darkened 
world.  •  ,  .  And,  suddenly,  I 
lost  him.  ..." 


{To  he  continued,) 


384  Roddy  Mai*  the  Rover.  [Sept. 


RODDY    MOR    THE    ROVER. 

Of  all  the  roamin'  jacks  that  yet  to  Farranfore  kem  over. 
As  paramount  I'd  surely  oount  ould  Roddy  Mor  the  Rover, 
Wid    steeple   hat   and    stiff  cravat    and    nate   nankeen    knee- 
breeches, 
And  on  his  back  a  pedlar's  pack  just  rowlin'  o'er  wid  riches. 

For  so  it  was,  when   o'er   the   hill   his  coat-tails  they'd  come 

flyin', 
The  sharpest  tongue   of   all  was  still,   the  crossest   child   quit 

cryin' ; 
Ould  women  even  left  their  tay,  ould  men  their  glass  of  toddy, 
An',  s^^oon  in  liand,  a  welcome  grand  would  wave  and  wave 

to  Roddy. 

An'  when  his  treasures  he'd  unlade  in  view  of  all  the  village, 
In  from  her  milkin'  ran  the  maid,  the  boy  from  out  the  tillage ; 
The  while  the  rogue  in   each    new   vogue  the  lasses  he'd  go 

drapin'. 
Until  their  lads  his  ribbons,  plaids,  and  rings  had  no  escapin*. 

"Now  whisht  your  prate,  and  take  your  toys,"  cried  he,  "my 

darlin'  childer, 
Or  my  new  ballads  wid  your  noise  complately  you'll  bewilder." 
Then  his  Come- All- Ye  he'd  advance  wid  such  a  quare  comether 
That  you  might  say  he  tuk  away  our  siuse  and  pinoe  together. 

But  there !    of  all  the  roamin'  jacks  that  trass  the  counthry 

over, 
For  paramount  I'd  ever  count  ould  Roddy  Mor  the  Rover; 
For  'deed  an'  I  believe  that  when  his  sperrit  parts  his  body. 
If  he's  allowed,  he'll  draw  a  crowd  in  Heaven  itself  will  Roddy ! 


By  the  Author  op  "Father  O'Flynn. 
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like  to  know?  The  people's 
the  only  true  patron,  and 

Gut,  You  say  you  have  ac- 
complished much.  Have  you, 
too,  left  works  of  art  behind 
you  which  rival  in  nobility  of 
design  and  splendour  of  type 
the  masterpieces  which  have 
made  me  glorious? 

F.  E.  Splendour  of  type! 
What  are  you  talking  about? 
I  only  want  a  press  that'll 
rattle  me  out  half  -  a  -  million 
copies  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
That's  good  enough  for  me. 
And  the  ink  may  be  as  pallid 
as  these  shades  and  the  paper 
may  crinkle  up  like  wood-chips. 
I  guess  it  will  last  a  day,  and 
to-morrow  it  will  be  forgotten 
in  new  scandals  and  fresh  head- 
lines. 

Grut  But  surely  we  have  not 
pursued  the  same  craft.  I  was 
only  interested  in  the  perfection 
of  my  work.  When  the  beauti- 
ful page  was  finished,  my  task 
was  done.  Who  purchased  my 
Bibles  I  recked  not,  nor  did  I 
ever  dream  of  this  base  artifice 
which  you  call  circulation,  But 
at  least,  when  I  died  at  Eltville, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  as- 
sured immortality.  And  you? 
Are  you  still  known  among 
your  fellows  of  the  upper 
earth? 

F.  E.  Not  I!  One  nail 
drives  out  another.  But  which 
is  the  better,  fame  while  you 
live  or  fame  after  death  ?  Give 
it  me  pipmg  hot  when  I  can 
enjoy  it.  The  people  on  Broad- 
way used  to  point  the  finger 
at  me,  and  I  might  have 
governed  my  country  if  I  liked. 
And  look  at  the  power  I  had  I 
I  ran  the  whole  show  as  I 
would;  and  with  no  other  aid 
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thaii  the  types  of  your  inven- 
tion I  made  war,  or  insisted  on 
peace.  Not  only  could  I  force 
men  to  do  what  I  chose,  I 
could  force  'em  to  believe  what 
I  chose.  Any  fool  can  make 
the  truth  credible;  it  takes  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  big  circu- 
lation to  thrust  falsehood  down 
the  public  throat.  Then,  again, 
there  was  no  great  man  I 
didn't  call  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  I  was  on  easy 
terms  with  all  the  crowned 
heads.  Whom  did  you  know 
but  a  common  baron  ?  And  I 
was  ready  to  take  on  any- 
body's job  for  a  sensation.  The 
criminals  feared  my  reporters 
far  more  than  they  feared  the 
ministers  of  justice.  But  then, 
you  see,  I  was  a  practical  man, 
and  you — ^you  were  a  dreamer. 
Yet  how  much  better  is  the 
basest  practice  than  the  noblest 
dream ! 

Crut  Indeed,  if  my  inven- 
tion be  thus  perverted,  it  were 
better  it  had  never  been  made. 
The  printing-press  in  my  hands 
was  an  instrument  of  luxury, 
not  a  means  of  irresponsible 
power.  Yet  even  my  contem- 
poraries called  it  a  black  art. 
What  would  they  say  of  it 
now,  if  they  heard  your  boast- 
ful rhetoric  ?  No :  it  is  not  for 
you  to  claim  a  kinship  with 
Gutenberg.  Truth  and  lies, 
beauty  and  squalor,  do  not 
acquire  the  same  value  because 
they  are  both  printed. 

F.  E,  Well,  weU,  don't  get 
huffy  about  it.  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  a  bit  jealous,  but  I'll 
come  and  tell  you  more  about 
it  another  day.  You'd  like  to 
hear  how  I  interviewed  the 
prize-fighters,   I'm    sure,    and 
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the  hard  circumstances  of  their 
life  which  encourage  them. 
They  are  assassins  for  the  same 
reason  that  Irishmen  are  assas- 
sins, because  secret  societies 
have  always  flourished  in  their 
midst.  How  should  a  country, 
where  the  camorra  has  long  been 
a  force,  feel  surprise  at  a  stealthy 
murder  ?  Anarchy  grows  faster 
by  association  than  other  crimen 
The  feeble  hand  is  armed  at  a 
word,  and  where  a  dozen  vain 
and  ignorant  agitators  are  met 
together  there  is  a  constant 
danger  of  assassination.  Again, 
secret  societies  can  impose  their 
decisions  upon  the  idlers  who 
join  them.  Their  orders  have  a 
definite  sanction;  the  disobedi- 
ent are  easily  removed,  and  the 
most  abject  cowardice  may  be 
driven  to  "  action  "  by  the  fear 
of  domestic  punishment.  Where- 
fore the  Radical  journalist  is 
speaking  at  random  when  he 
declares  that  a  modest  tax- 
ation will  abolish  anarchy.  "We 
may  be  usefully  reminded,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  way  to  prevent  an 
effect  is  to  remove  the  cause." 
That  is  true  enough,  and  the 
only  way  to  prevent  anarchy  is 
to  keep  all  the  known  anarchists 
of  the  world  either  in  a  prison 
or  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
Italians  of  Patterson,  N.J., 
would  be  anarchists  if  they  paid 
no  taxes  whatever,  and  all  spent 
their  lives,  as  some  of  them  do, 
in  the  grand  tour. 

Now,  it  is  this  fallacy  of 
"  cause  and  effect "  which  has 
persuaded  men  to  speak  of 
"  political  crime,"  than  which 
a  wickeder  expression  was 
never  devised.  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  such  thing  as 
political    crime,    and   if    there 


were,  it  should  be  doubly  pim- 
ished  as  a  crime  without  a 
palliating  motive.  But  a  crime 
is  a  crime,  whatever  train  of 
thought  suggests  it.  No  pol- 
itical conviction  can  put  a 
better  face  upon  the  murder 
of  a  lawful  king.  Bresci, 
chosen  and  armed  by  his  com- 
patriots,  was  not  iiispired  by 
heroism.  He  was  merely  driven 
forth  by  a  miserable  vanity,  a 
nameless  love  of  publicity, 
which  is  no  better  (nay,  far 
worse)  than  the  greed  which 
leads  to  burglary.  The  house- 
breaker who  wants  to  fill  his 
own  pocket,  the  lover  mad  with 
jealousy,  receive  no  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  righteous  judges. 
The  anarchist,  whose  pocket  is 
generally  filled  by  his  friends, 
and  who  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  mistress, 
has  no  better  cause  of  action 
that  the  desire  to  see  his  name 
in  the  papers.  Therefore  the 
anarchist,  whose  motive  is 
baser,  should  be  more  severe- 
ly handled  than  the  highway 
robber.  Yet  no  sooner  is  the 
head  of  a  State  sacrificed  than 
we  hear  the  foolish  catch-word 
— "  political  crime." 

But  there  is  another  reason 
why  the  so-called  political  mur- 
derer should  receive  the  heaviest 
punishment.  By  temperament 
and  habit  he  is  more  likely  to 
escape  notice  than  the  ruffian 
moved  by  hunger  or  jealousy. 
At  school  he  is  commonly  the 
good  boy  of  the  class ;  as  he 
grows  up  he  would  rather  read 
Herbert  Spencer  than  loaf  in  a 
public  -  house ;  and  when  he 
joins  a  secret  society  he  is  prob- 
ably unknown  to  the  police. 
Accordingly  he  is  free  to  plot 
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CHINA. 


An  Under-Secretary  of  State 
once  declared  that  no  Govern- 
ment in  England  would  of  its 
own  accord  give  five  minutes' 
consideration  to  the  afiairs  of 
China,  or  move  a  step  in  pro- 
motion of  the  country's  inter- 
ests there,  except  under  the 
compulsion  of  public  opinion 
acting  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  that  nothing  short 
of  a  great  war  or  a  great 
massacre  would  ever  arouse  the 
British  people  to  the  importance 
of  their  interests  in  the  Far 
East.  He  added  that  the  feel- 
ing so  aroused  would  be  tran- 
sient, and  that  unless  decided 
action  were  taken  during  eflPer- 
vescence.  Parliament,  public, 
and  Ministry  alike  would  re- 
lapse into  their  normal  apathy. 

Many  things  have  happened 
since  the  demise  of  that  states- 
man, but  his  views  have  not 
been  discredited.  The  condi- 
tions which  he  postulated  are 
now  present  with  us,  though  in 
an  unforeseen  combination,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  in 
its  effervescent  stage.  But  as 
one  too  suddenly  awakened  sees 
the  familiar  objects  round  his 
bed  assume  grotesque  forms, 
the  public  is  bewildered  by  the 
phantasmagoria  of  atrocities 
which  has  been  thrust  daily 
under  its  eyes  during  the  past 
three  montha  What  a  harvest- 
time  that  has  been  for  the 
chiffoniers  of  the  daily  press, 
who  have  cried  aloud  and  spared 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  fact  or 
fiction  that  could  inspire  the 
country  with  horror.     The  edit- 


ing of  some  of  their  news  would 
not  have  overtaxed  the  genius 
of  the  professional  telegram- 
expander,  or  common  fortune- 
teller. A  5s.  medium  could 
rap  out  as  much  sense  as  is 
contained  in  such  messages  as, 
"  We  are  obliged  to  be  very 
careful,  for  food  has  been  short, 
though  not  terribly  so."  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
while  the  cordon  was  drawn 
tight  around  them  the  morituri 
in  Peking  were  expending  their 
resources  in  telegraphmg  to 
London  such  inane  twaddle ! 
During  the  weary  time  that 
the  tfrbid  torr^nT  was  being 
daily  poured  out  over  the 
civilised  world,  how  often  have 
we  not  sighed  for  a  gleam  of 
dayUght  from  the  imprisoned 
correspondent  of  the  *  Times,' 
and  how  welcome  was  that  one 
limpid  message  when  at  last  it 
came  on  August  2,  clearing  up 
a  situation  till  then  obscured 
beyond  hope. 

still  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
is  far  from  being  solved,  and 
much  sediment  will  have  to 
settle  before  the  relations  of 
things  can  be  truly  discerned. 
In  the  meantime  it  seems  a  vain 
exercise  of  mind  to  revise  each 
day  the  hasty  conclusions  of  the 
prLding.  The  dUtribution  of 
praise  and  blame,  the  attempted 
appreciation  of  the  policy  and 
character  of  individuals  or  of 
parties,  and  clever  guesses  at 
the  dynastic  enigma,  seem  only 
to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. The  operations  of  the 
Powers  will  lead  to  still  more 
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separate  provinces,  the  popula- 
tions of  which  are  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  (ore  rotundo) 
in  rolling  millions,  and  accepted 
as  axiomatic  truths.  When- 
ever it  happens,  however,  that 
writers  are  forced  to  consider 
some  single  town  or  district 
within  their  own  observation, 
the  imposing  unanimity  dis- 
appears. Thus  the  population  of 
Peking,  given  by  Mrs  Scidmore 
as  "1,300,000  fanatic  foreign- 
hating  Chinese,"  is  set  down 
by  Mr  Walton,  without  quali- 
fication or  reserve,  at  700,000. 

In  Chinese  numeration  it 
would  appear  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  of  authori- 
ties is  that  they  agree  as  to  the 
ciphers,  leaving  the  digits  only 
as  debatable  land.  Diffidence 
as  to  what  is  partially  known, 
combined  with  confidence  as  to 
what  is  wholly  unknown,  seems 
rather  characteristic  of  writers 
on  China,  and  for  an  obvious 
enough  reason.  They  will  re- 
peat with  proper  misgiving  the 
sayings  of  a  Chinese  with  whom 
they  have  conversed  face  to 
face,  and  whom  they  have 
tested  by  cross  -  questioning, 
while  they  will  give  out  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  not  the 
words,  but  the  secret  intents  of 
the  heart  of  those  whom  they 
have  never  seen. 

The  authoress  showed  a  very 
just  appreciation  of  the  strat- 
egical predicament  of  the  for- 
eign diplomats  and  residents  in 
Peking,  to  which  current  events 
are  lending  a  gruesome  signifi- 
cance: "Shut  like  rats  in  a 
trap  in  a  double- walled  city." 

The  "break-up"  of  China 
Mrs  Scidmore  calls  a  "catch- 
phrase." 


*'  It  is  an  old  story,"  she  says,  '* often 
repeated  in  this  oldest  surviving  em- 
pire of  the  world.  ...  A  mere  *  break- 
up '  or  change  of  dynasty  is  nothing 
new  to  Confucius'  people,  and  China 
will  continue  to  break  up  at  intervals 
for  thousands  more  years  to  come. 
That  same  shibboleth  of  the  handful 
of  reformers  of  to-day,  *  China  for  the 
Chinese,'  is  thousands  of  years  old  too, 
heard  each  time  the  empire  was  ex- 
ploited by  northern  Tartars,  each 
time  a  native  dyn&sty  arose.  It  is 
raised  now,  as  time-honoured  custom 
ordains,  when  yet  another  Tartar 
conqueror  advances  from  the  north, 
and  vital  thrusts  are  beins;  dealt  from 
the  south,  the  east,  and  from  the 
west.  There  was  a  worse  state  pre- 
vailing when  Confucius  wandered 
from  state  to  state  trying  to  arouse 
the  rulers  and  people,  and  time  may 
have  only  swung  round  again  for 
another  great  moral  teacher  to  rise 
up,  scourge,  and  lead  this  certainly 
chosen  people." 

The  gifted  authoress  closes 
her  book  with  a  sigh  for  her 
long-lived  empire: — 

"China  is  very  old,  very  tired — 
sick.  It  craves  rest  and  peace — any- 
thing for  peace ;  peace  at  any  price. 
It  does  not  want  to  be  dragged  out 
into  the  fierce  white  light  and  the 
contests  of  the  new  century.  But 
how  can  it  prevent  it  ?  Will  it  rouse 
itself  from  its  long  paralysis  and  be- 
numbed sleep,  or  will  it  be  rudely 
awakened,  broken  up  this  time  on  a 
wheel  of  progress  ? " 

Well,  Mrs  Scidmore  has  had 
her  answer,  probably  not  the 
one  she  expected.  China  has 
dragged  itself,  not  into  the 
white  light  of  open  contest, 
but  into  the  lurid  light  of  Hell. 
It  has  roused  itself  indeed,  but 
it  is  to  an  orgie  of  oriental 
massacre.  Until  the  fumes  of 
Grehenna  have  passed  away,  it 
will  be  idle  to  forecast  what 
the  new  century  may  have  in 
store  for  China  and  for  the 
world.  The  Yellow  Peril  isl 
upon  us  with  a  vengeance. 
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Woods  russet  red — 
Full  fruited  orchards  and  the  golden  haze, 
That  round  the  edges  of  the  shortening  days; 
And  fresher  grows  the  sultry  air  at  night, 
And  sharper  gleam  the  starry  spears  of  light 

In  the  blue  vault  o'erhead — 
The  year  has  pass'd  its  noon,  and  Summer's  sped. 

Green  glades  are  crossed 
With  fairy  gossamers,  dew-drench'd  and  fine. 
And  in  the  hedgerows  berried  jewels  shine — 
Deep  purpling  sloes,  and  scarlet  of  the  brier, 
While  the  great  beeches  flame  to  sudden  fire 

At  the  first  touch  of  frost — 
An  added  glow  for  every  glory  lost. 

No  songsters  fill 
The  air  with  music;   in  gay  companies 
Feather'd  explorers  hurry  towards  the  seas : 
The  falling  leaves  in  elfin  dances  fly. 
And  fragrant  pine-cones  drop  in  hollows  dry ; 

But  yet  on  moor  and  hill 
The  heather  wears  its  royal  vesture  stilL 

Autumn  is  here — 
A  sun-brown'd  reaper — strong  of  arm  and  fleet, 
The  ripen'd  com  in  sheaves  about  his  feet; 
The  last  flower  Summer  left  is  on  his  breast : 
"Be  still,  O  patient  Earth,"  he  cries,  "and  rest- 
Sleep  through  dark  days  and  drear 
Till  Spring  shall  whisper  in  thy  dreaming  ear!" 

Christian  Burke. 
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THE    WAR   OPERATIONS   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. — X. 


BY  A   MILTTABT  CONTRIBUTOR. 


A     VERY     FLYING     COLUM.V  —  THE     HEILBRON     CONVOY  —  AT     THE     LITTLE 

CALEDON WASTAGE  —  LORD      ROBERTS      MOVES      EAST  —  THE      KBW 

STRATEGY. 


After  the  capture  of  Bethle- 
hem, De  Wet,  with  Steyn  and 
his  dissolving  army,  penetrated 
into  the  difi&cult  country  of 
the  Caledon,  a  large  river  form- 
ing the  boundary  between 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and 
Basutoland;  confined  through- 
out by  mountains  rugged  and 
precipitous,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  river,  and  well 
suited  to  Boer  tactica  Six 
miles  south  of  Foiuiesburg,  the 
latest  seat  of  Mr  Steyn's  gov- 
ernment, is  the  Little  Caledon 
river,  its  course  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Caledon,  which  it  joins 
soon  after;  itself  cramped  up 
in  a  narrow  rock-bound  valley ; 
the  mountains  between  inacces- 
sible except  by  crossing  the 
rivers  enclosing  them.  It  was 
here  that  the  Boers,  with  their 
guns,  waggons,  and  a  vast 
number  of  cattle,  foimd  wel- 
come breathing-time  after  the 
running  fights  which  De  Wet's 
tactics  had  forced  upon  them. 
But  that  clever  commandant 
recognised  that  to  be  immured 
in  such  a  natural  fastness 
would    mean    purely   defensive 


action,  to  rob  him  of  all  that 
mobility  which  had  rendered 
his  raids  possible.  He  was 
sufficient  of  a  soldier  to  see  that 
defensive  tactics  must  fail  in 
the  end.  True  they  were  the 
Boer  habit,  and  had  been  freely 
used,  at  first  with  prominent 
advantage,  to  fade  out  later  on 
into  the  ignominious  spectacle 
he  saw  on  all  sides, — Boers 
beaten  back,  sullen  and  dis- 
jointed; simple  farmers  every- 
where on  the  run ;  heaven-bom 
commandants  discredited  iusA- 
tives,  surrendered  or  in  hiding ; 
himself  and  Botha  alone  in  the 
field,  a  wall  of  British  troops  in 
front  of  both  of  them,  each  one 
hoping  that  the  other  would 
come  in  first,  "hands  up."  He 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen  to  foresee  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr  Steyn's  presence 
— he  had  kept  him  in  his  com- 
pany, of  late  very  closely ;  and 
now  that  the  ex  -  President, 
representing  the  civil  power, 
was  altogether  in  his  hands  as 
representing  the  military  power 
he  decided  to  use  him  up  to  the 
bitter  end. 


In  the  July  namber,  p.  140,  the  name  of  the  officer  who  cut  the  line  north  of 
Bloemfontein  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Lord  Roberts  was 
given  as  Major  Weston- Hunter.  The  officer  was  Major  Hunter- Weston,  R.E., 
the  same  who  made  attempts  on  the  railroad  at  Kroonstad  and  Pretoria. — 
Ed.  B,  M, 
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organise,  time  to  look  about, 
and  the  ever  -  lengthening  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and 
the  enemy  to  obscure,  only  too 
quickly,  the  vigour  of  the  blow 
under  which  they  have  bent. 

If  the  war  could  have  been 
ended  by  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein,  everything  might 
have  been  risked ;  but  with  this 
boasted  British  army  hopelessly 
stranded  at  the  first  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  victory, 
full  in  front  of  the  Boers'  eyes, 
the  glamour  of  that  luminous 
strategic  feat  dimmed  out  very 
quickly — to  reappear  at  Kroon- 
stad,  and  again,  most  forcibly, 
at  Pretoria.  A  succession  of 
blows  are  most  telling  in  attack, 
but  they  must  be  continuous — 
no  pause  permitted    between; 
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and  to  ensure  this,  human 
nature  must  be  consulted. 
Horses  cannot  go  for  ever; 
stores,  ammunition,  food,  and 
clothes  must  follow,  rapidly 
also,  along  lines  congested  with 
trafBc;  wounded  have  to  go 
back,  fresh  men  to  come  on, 
and  all  the  while  an  enemy 
recovering  his  courage,  eager 
to  snatch  at  any  one  of  the 
hundred  chances  of  reprisal 
which  he  sees  aroimd  him ;  des- 
perate with  the  remembrance 
of  what  the  invader  has  done 
to  his  own  home  here,  and  is 
still  doing  to  his  friends'  homes 
miles  away.  As  the  boys  say 
when  on  the  look-out  for  the 
farmer's  apples,  just  as  he  has 
turned  the  corner,  "He  can't 
see  us — ^let's  do  it  again  I " 
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fliot  at  home ;  and  the  oonstant 
contemplation  of  our  seagoing 
ships,  and  these  only,  tends 
to  let  us  drift  into  a  fool's 
paradise. 

The  officers  not  in  seagoing 
ships  are  in  harbour  ships  or 
are  employed  on  shore,  whilst 
some  are  unemployed,  and 
many  (Naval  Beserve)  are  in 
merchant  ships.  On  serious  com- 
plications ensuing  in  European 
waters,  these  officers  would  be 
hurriedly  drafted  o£P  to  ships 
with  which  they  were  generally 
unfamiliar.  On  arriving  on 
board  they  would  find  that 
the  crew  were  utter  strangers 
both  to  their  officers,  their  ship, 
and  each  other.  A  fleet  would 
have  to  be  hurriedly  organised 
from  such  unpromising  mate- 
rials, and  this  fleet  would  have 
to  oppose  the  eflbrts  of  the 
picked  ships  of  the  enemy ;  for 
it  seems  improbable  that  his  less 
efficient  ships  would  venture  out 
of  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
unless  indeed  we  were  alto- 
gether unready.  Thus  a  severe 
blow  might  be  struck,  and  our 
position  might  be  seriously  com- 
promised— not  because  we  had 
not  the  ships,  the  officers,  and 
the  men,  but  because  our  sys- 
tem did  not  admit  of  their 
doing  themselves  and  their 
country  justice  on  a  sudden 
emergency. 

It  has  for  some  time  been 
officially  acknowledged  that 
our  shipbuilding  programme 
is  based  in  great  measure  on 
the  progress  of  our  rivals, 
and  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  authorities 
never  to  fall  behind  the  aggre- 
gate forces  of  any  two  possible 


opponents.  It  is  not  too  much 
.to  ask  that  the  distribution  and 
appointments  of  our  officers 
should  also  be  arranged  with 
a  distinct  view  to  possible 
complications,  and  that  on 
every  station,  not  only  abroad, 
but,  more  important  still,  at 
home,  all  should  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  The  initi- 
ation of  such  a  policy  would 
entail  the  sending  home  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  officers 
now  serving  abroad,  and  it 
might  also  cause  the  despatch 
abroad  to  imimportant  stations 
of  some  officers  who  would 
much  prefer  to  vegetate  at 
homa  But  it  is  just  this 
vegetation  at  home  that  must 
be  diligently  fought  against. 
There  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the 
force  at  home  should  not  be 
maintained  in  thorough  fight- 
ing order,  ready  to  engage  a 
possible  enemy  (and  possible 
enemies  are  not  so  numerous 
that  a  shrewd  guess  cannot 
be  made  as  to  their  identity), 
who  should  not  be  given  a 
moment's  grace. 

I  have  mentioned  the  officers 
first,  and  having  begun  with  the 
officers,  it  is  natural  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Three  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  fly  their  flags 
as  *^  commanders-in-chief  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  em- 
ployed or  to  be  employed  "  on 
the  three  stations  into  which 
the  waters  surrounding  our 
own  coasts  are  divided.  But 
these  officers  never  go  to  sea — 
they  live  in  official  residences 
provided  for  them  ashore:  the 
flag  of  the  commander-in-chief 
who  ranks  highest  flies  on  board 
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of  the  home  ships  difPers  from 
that  which  obtains  in  the  ease 
of  the  ships  abroad.  In  lieii  of 
the  whole  ship  s  company  join- 
ing at  the  same  time,  serving  for 
three  years,  and  then  leaving 
together,  small  drafts  are  sent 
at  short  intervals,  no  single 
officer  or  man  remaining  more 
than  three  years  in  the  ship, 
and  being  in  many  instances 
removed  after  a  year's  service, 
or,  at  any  rate,  after  no  more 
than  two  years.  Officers  and 
men  who  may  join  a  ship  to- 
gether have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other,  and  thus  the  changes 
in  these  ships,  though  never  as 
revolutionary  as  on  the  system 
on  which  foreign -service  ships 
are  manned  and  paid  off,  are 
quite  sufficiently  demoralising. 
Supposing  it  is  decided  to  per- 
petuate this  plan  of  relieving  a 
ship's  company  in  detachments, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  larger 
drafts  of  officers  and  men  who 
had  served  together  before: 
then  a  large  ship  would  contain 
no  more  than  three  or  four 
drafts,  and  each  draft  would 
form  a  definite  unit.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  cohesion  what- 
ever in  the  drafts,  and  the  ship's 
company,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant changes,  never  gets  fairly 
shaken  down  together.  Thus, 
although  a  seagoing  ship  per- 
manently in  commission  on  the 
home  station  is  never  in  the 
same  unor£:anised  condition  as 
the  newly^  commissioned  ship 
bound  for  a  foreign  station  or 
mobilised  for  the  manoeuvres  or 
for  war,  the  crew  never  attain 
that  solidarity  which  distin- 
guishes the  complement  of  a 
ship  which  has  had  three  years' 
knocking  about  together,  if  not 


at  the  othef  side  of  the  world 
exactly,  at  any  rate  some  dis- 
tance from  home. 

My  space  is  coming  to  an 
end,  and  I  can  well  imagine 
my  reader  saying,  "There  is 
nothing  here  as  to  whether  the 
navy  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  or  no.  Is  not  the  prin- 
cipal need  of  the  navy  more 
ships?  Is  it  not  this  which 
the  Navy  League  clamours 
for?"  'Tis  true  that  most  of 
those  who  write  about  the  needs 
of  the  navy  concern  themselves 
more  with  ships  than  with  the 
men  and  their  organisation. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
set  forth  the  wants  of  the  army 
devote  their  attention  not  so 
much  to  weapons  as  to  those 
who  are  to  wield  them.  Neither 
method  is  sound  in  itself.  Large 
numbers  of  good  men  are  of 
small  value  if  their  weapons 
are  inferior,  and  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  put  good  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  unreliable  men,  or 
to  expect  great  results  from  the 
best  weapons  when  the  men  are 
few  or  incompetent.  A  ship 
is  simply  a  warlike  weapon 
wielded  by  her  crew  ;  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  navy  the 
materiel  may  be  more  important 
than  the  personnel^  but  this  is 
not  the  question.  Both  are  un- 
deniably of  great  importance, 
and  the  navy  is  expected  to  be 
up  to  the  highest  standard  in 
both  respects. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that 
a  reorganisation  of  the  home 
personnel  will  react  in  a  healthy 
manner  on  the  matdrieL  When 
all  the  harbour  ships  are  dug 
out  and  sent  to  sea,  and  many 
ships,  ancient  and  modem,  now 
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in  the  reserve  and  ready  for 
sea,  are  commissioned  and 
made  into  seagoing  ships  under 
smart  and  influential  officers, 
the  anomaly  of  keeping  old 
crocks  like  the  Thunderer,  Sul- 
tan, Edinburgh,  and  many 
others,  and  thus  arming  our 
highly  trained  and  very  ex- 
pensive seamen  with  miserable 
"  weapons,"  would  be  made 
more  apparent.  But  they  are 
fit  to  fight  certain  foreign  ships, 
says  the  optimist.  Yes ;  so  is 
Brown  Bess  fit  to  fight  a  West 
Coast  nigger  if  we  double  or 
treble  our  forces  on  the  coGust; 
but  we  did  not  arm  the 
Coomassie  relief  force  with 
that  archaic  weapon. 

Many  of  our  neighbours  can- 


not afford  to  replace  their  old 
ships,  whilst  others,  and  the 
majority,  could  not  possibly  do 
it,  because  their  shipbuilding 
resources  are  already  taxed  to 
the  uttermost.  But  we  have 
both  the  money  and  the  ship- 
yards, and  we  ought  to  replace 
nearly  every  ship  which  is 
fifteen  years  old.  When  this 
is  done,  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  have  need  of  nothing; 
but  with  the  improvements  in 
organisation  which  I  have  been 
advocating,  we  should  be  far 
better  able  to  meet  with  our 
enemies  in  the  gates  which  give 
access  to  the  narrow  seas,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  seas  is 
now,  as  ever,  the  birthright  of 
every  Briton. 


PrinUdby  WUliam Blaekuwtd and Som. 
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DOOM  castle:   a  romance. 


BY  NEIL  MUNRO. 


CHAPTER  L — COUNT  VICTOR  COMES  TO   A  STRANGE   COUNTRY. 


It  was  an  afternoon  in 
autumn,  with  a  sound  of 
wintry  breakers  on  the  shore, 
the  tall  woods  copper -colour, 
the  thickets  dishevelled,  and 
the  nuts,  in  the  corries  of 
Ardkinglas,  the  braes  of  Ardno, 
dropping  upon  bracken  burned 
to  gold.  Until  he  was  out  of 
the  glen  and  into  the  open 
land,  the  traveller  could  scarcely 
conceive  that  what  by  his  chart 
was  no  more  than  an  arm  of 
the  ocean  could  make  so  much 
ado;  but  when  he  found  the 
incoming  tide  fretted  here  and 
there  by  black  rocks,  and  else- 
where, in  little  bays,  a  beach 
strewn  with  boulders  of  great 
size,  the  high  rumour  of  the 
sea -breakers    in    that    breezy 


weather  seemed  more  explicable. 
And  still,  for  him,  it  was  above 
all  a  country  of  appalling  silence 
in  spite  of  the  tide  thundering. 
Fresh  from  the  pleasant  rabble 
of  Paris,  the  tumult  of  the 
streets,  the  unending  gossip  of 
the  faubourgs  that  were  at 
once  his  vexation  and  his  joy, 
and  from  the  eager  ride  that 
had  brought  him  through 
Normandy  when  its  orchards 
were  busy  from  morning  till 
night  with  cheerful  peasants 
plucking  fruit,  his  ear  had  not 
grown  accustomed  to  the  still 
of  the  valleys,  the  terrific  hush 
of  the  mountains  among  which 
he  had  ridden  for  two  days. 
The  woods  whose  leaves  fell 
constantly   about   him    seemed 
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hills  and  the  sombre  woods  of 
the  farther  coast,  it  was  scarcely 
a  wonder  that  bis  eye  had  failed 
at  first  to  find  it.  Here  were 
no  pomps  of  lord  or  baron; 
little  luxuriance  could  prevail 
behind  those  eyeless  gables ; 
there  could  be  no  suave  pleas- 
ance  about  those  walls  hanging 
over  the  noisy  and  inhospitable 
wave.  No  pomp,  no  pleasant 
amenities;  the  place  seemed  to 
jut  into  the  sea,  defying  man's 
oldest  and  most  inveterate 
enemy,  its  gable  ends  and  one 
crenelated  bastion  or  turret 
betraying  its  sinister  relation 
to  its  age,  its  whole  aspect 
arrogant  and  unfriendly,  essen- 
tial of  war.  Caught  suddenly 
by  the  vision  that  swept  the 
fretted  curve  of  the  coast,  it 
seemed  blackly  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  the  land,  its  silence, 
its  solitude  and  terrors. 

These  reflections  darted 
through  the  mind  of  Count 
Victor  as  he  sped,  monstrously 
uncomfortable  with  the  burden 
of  the  bag  that  bobbed  on  his 
back,  not  to  speak  of  the  in- 
dignity of  the  ofl&ce.  It  was 
not  the  kind  of  castle  he  had 
looked  for,  but  a  castle,  in  the 
narrow  and  squalid  meaning  of 
a  penniless  refugee  like  Bethune, 
it  doubtless  was,  the  only  one 
apparent  on  the  landscape,  and 
therefore  too  obviously  the  one 
he  sought. 

"  Very  well,  God  is  good," 
said  Count  Victor,  who,  to  tell 
all  and  leave  no  shred  of  mis- 
understanding, was  in  some 
regards  the  frankest  of  pagans, 
and  he  must  be  jogging  on  for 
its  security. 

But  as  he  jogged,  the  ten 
broken    men     who    had    been 


fascinated  by  his  too  osten- 
tatious fob  and  the  extrav- 
agance .  of  his  embroidery,  and 
inspired  furthermore  by  a  na- 
tural detestation  of  any  foreign 
duine  uaaail  apparently  bound 
for  the  seat  of  MacCailen  Mor, 
gathered  boldness,  and  soon  he 
heard  the  thicket  break  again 
behind  him. 

He  paused,  turned  sharply 
with  the  pistols  in  his  hands. 
Instantly  tlie  brake  received  its 
inhabitants;  a  bracken  or  two 
nodded,  a  hazel  sapling  swung 
back  and  forward  more  freely 
than  the  wind  accounted  for. 
And  at  the  same  time  there 
rose  on  the  afternoon  the  wail 
of  a  wildfowl  high  up  on  the 
hill,  answered  in  a  sharp  and 
querulous  too-responsive  note  of 
the  same  character  in  the  wood 
before. 

The  gentleman  who  had 
twice  fought  d  la  barrikre 
felt  a  nameless  new  thrill,  a 
shudder  of  the  being,  born  of 
antique  terrors  generations  be- 
fore his  arms  were  quartered 
with  those  of  Rochefoucauld 
and  Modene. 

It  was  becoming  all  too  awk- 
ward, this  affair.  He  broke 
into  a  more  rapid  walk,  then 
into  a  run,  with  his  eyes  in- 
tent on  the  rude  dark  keep 
that  held  the  promontory,  now 
the  one  object  in  all  the  land- 
scape that  had  to  his  senses 
some  aspect  of  human  fellow- 
ship  and  sympathy. 

The  caterans  were  assured; 
Dieu  du  del,  how  they  ran 
tool  Those  in  advance  broke 
into  an  appalling  halloo,  the 
shout  of  hunters  on  the  heels 
of  quarry.  High  above  the 
voice      of      the     breakers     it 
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But  if  he  ran  wearily  he  ran 
well,  better  at  least  than  his 
pursuers,  who  had  their  own 
reasons  for  taking  it  more 
leisurely,  and  in  a  while  there 
was  neither  sight  nor  sound  of 
the  enemy. 

He  was  beginning  to  get 
some  satisfaction  from  this, 
when,  turning  a  bend  of  the 
path  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  castle,  behold  an  un- 
mistakable enemy  barred  his 
way  I  An  ugly,  hoggish,  obese 
man,  with  bare  legs  most  gro- 
tesquely like  pillars  of  granite 
and  a  protuberant  paunch ; 
but  the  devil  must  have 
been  in  his  legs  to  carry  him 
more  swiftly  than  thorough- 
bred limbs  had  carried  Count 
Victor.  He  stood  sneering  in 
the  path,  turning  up  the  right 
sleeve  of  a  soiled  and  ragged 
saffron  shirt  with  his  left 
hand,  the  right  being  engaged 
most  ominously  with  a  sword 
of  a  fashion  that  might  well 
convince  the  Frenchman  he 
had  some  new  methods  of 
fence  to  encounter  in  a  few 
minutes. 

High  and  low  looked  Count 
Victor  as  he  slacked  his  pace, 
seeking  for  some  way  out  of 
this  sack,  releasing  as  he  did  so 
the  small  sword  from  the  tangle- 
ment  of  his  skirts,  feeling  the 
Mechlin  deucedly  in  his  way. 
As  he  approached  closer  to  the 
man  barring  his  path  he  re- 
lapsed  into  a  walk  and  opened 
a  parley  in  English  that  except 
for  its  slight  accent  had  nothing 
in  it  of  France,  where  he  had 
long  been  the  comrade  of  com- 
patriots to  this  preposterous 
savage  with  the  manners  of 
medieval  Provence  when  foot- 


pads lived  upon  Damoiselle 
Picoree. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  he, 
as  one  might  open  with  a 
lackey,  "I  protest  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  for  my  presence  makes 
itself  much  desired  elsewhere. 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  in 
Heaven's  name  so  large  a  regi- 
ment of  you  should  turn  out  to 
one  unfortunate  traveller." 

The  fat  man  fondled  the 
brawn  of  his  sword-arm  and 
seemed  to  gloat  upon  the  situ- 
ation. 

"Come,  come  I"  said  Count 
Victor,  affecting  a  cheerfulness, 
"my  waistcoat  would  scarcely 
adorn  a  man  of  your  inches, 
and  as  for  my  pantaloons" — 
he  looked  at  the  ragged  kilt — 
"  as  for  my  pantaloons,  now  on 
one's  honour,  would  you  care 
for  them?  They  are  so  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  custom." 

He  would  have  bantered  it 
on  in  this  strain  up  to  the  very 
nose  of  the  enemy,  but  the  man 
in  his  path  was  utterly  un- 
responsive to  his  humoiu*.  In 
truth  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  nobleman's  pleas- 
antry. He  uttered  something 
like  a  war-cry,  threw  his  bonnet 
off  a  head  as  bald  as  an  egg, 
and  smote  out  vigorously  with 
his  broadsword. 

Count  Victor  fired  the  pistol 
h  bout  portant  with  delibera- 
tion; the  flint,  in  the  familiar 
irony  of  fate,  missed  fire,  and 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  treacherous  weapon 
but  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of 
the  Highlander.  It  struck  full ; 
the  trigger -guard  gashed  the 
jaw  and  the  metalled  butt 
spoiled  the  sight  of  an  eye. 

"  This  accounts  for  the  mace 
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"Good  God ! "  cried  the  Baron. 
"  I  forgot  the  tida  Could  you 
not  have  whistled  ?  " 

"  Whole  operas,  my  dear  M.  le 
Baron,  but  the  audienoe  behind 
me  would  have  made  the  per- 
formance so  necessarily  alle- 
gretto as  to  be  ineffective.  It 
was  wade  at  once  or  pipe  and 
perish.  Mon  Dieu  !  but  I  believe 
you  are  right ;  as  an  honest  man 
I  cannot  approve  of  my  first 
introduction  to  your  tartan." 

"  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
watches;  it  must  have  been  some 
of  the  king's  soldiers,"  suggested 
the  Baron. 

Count  Victor  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I  think  I  know  a 
red-coat  when  I  see  one,"  said 
ha  "These  were  quite  unli- 
censed hawks,  with  the  hawk's 
call  for  signal  too." 

"Are  you  sure?"  cried  the 
Baron,  standing  up,  and  still 
with  an  unbeKeving  tone. 

"My  dear  M.  le  Baron,  I 
killed  one  of  the  birds  to  look 
at  the  feathers.  That  is  the 
confounded  thing  too !  So  un- 
ceremonious a  manner  of  intro- 
dudng  myself  to  a  country 
where  I  desire  me  above  all 
to  be  circumspect;  is  it  not 
so?" 

As  he  spoke  he  revealed  the 
agitation  that  his  flippant  words 
had  tried  to  cloak — by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  tremor  of  the  hand 
that  drummed  the  table,  a 
harder  note  in  his  voice,  and 
the  biting  of  his  moustache. 
He  saw  that  Doom  guessed  his 
perturbation,  and  he  compelled 
himself  to  a  careless  laugh, 
lounged  to  his  feet,  twisted  his 
moustache  points,  drew  forth 
his  rapier  with  a  flourish,  and 
somewhat    theatrically  saluted 


and  lunged  in  space  as  if  the 
gesture  gave  his  tension  ease. 

The  Baron  for  a  moment  for- 
got the  importance  of  what  he 
had  been  told  as  he  watched 
the  graceful  beauty  of  the  move- 
ment, that  revealed  not  only 
some  eccentricity  but  personal 
vanity  of  a  harmless  kind  and 
wholesome  tastes  and  talents. 

"Still  I'm  a  little  in  the 
dark,"  he  said  when  the  point 
dropped  and  Count  Victor  re- 
covered. 

"Pardon,"  said  his  guest. 
"I  am  vexed  at  what  you 
may  perhaps  look  on  as  a 
trifle.  The  ruffians  attacked 
me  a  mile  or  two  farther  up 
the  coast,  shot  my  horse  below 
me,  and  chased  me  to  the 
very  edge  of  your  moat.  I 
made  a  feint  to  shoot  one 
with  my  pistol,  and  came 
closer  on  the  gold  than  I  had 
intended." 

"  The  Macfarlanes  !  "  cried 
Doom,  with  every  sign  of  un- 
easiness. "It's  a  pity,  it's  a 
pity;  not  that  a  man  more  or 
less  of  that  crew  makes  any 
difference,  but  the  affair  might 
call  for  more  attention  to  this 
place  and  your  presence  here 
than  might  be  altogether 
wholesome  for  you  or  me." 

He  heard  the  story  in  more 
detail,  and  when  Count  Victor 
had  finished,  ran  into  an  ad- 
joining room  to  survey  the 
coast  from  a  window  there. 
He  came  back  with  a  less 
troubled  vision. 

"  At  least  they're  gone  now," 
said  he  in  a  voice  that  still 
had  a  troubled  note  in  it.  "I 
wish  I  knew  who  it  was  you 
struck.  Would  it  be  Black 
Andy  of  Arroquhar  now?     If 
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no  illwill  to,  and  kept  me  in- 
doors in  the  *  Forty-five,'  though 
my  heart  was  in  the  rising,  as 
Bethune  would  tell  you.  A 
grand  country  out  and  in,  wet 
and  dry,  winter  and  summer, 
and  only  that  tree  there  and 
what  it  meant  to  mar  the 
look  and  comfort  of  it.  But 
here  I'm  at  my  sentiments 
and  you  starving,  I  am  sure, 
for  something  to  eat." 

He  moved  from  the  window 
out  at  which  he  had  been 
gazing  with  a  fondness  that 
surprised  and  amused  his 
visitor,  and  called  loudly  for 
Mungo. 

In  a  moment  the  little  re- 
tainer was  at  the  door  jauntily 
saluting  in  his  military  manner. 

"Ha!  ye  been  fora^ging  the 
day,  Mungo?"  asked  the 
master  indulgently. 

"  Na,  na,  there  was  nae 
need  wi'  a  commissariat  weel 
provided  for  voluntary.  Auld 
Dugald  brought  in  his  twa 
kain  hens  yesterday,  and  the 
cauld  corp  o'  ane  o'  them's 
in  the  pantry.  There's  the 
end  o'  a  bench  o'  venison  frae 
Strathlachlan,  and  twa  oors 
syne,  when  the  tide  was  oot, 
there  was  beef  padovies  and 
stoved  howtowdies,  but  I  gied 
them  to  twa  gaun-aboot 
bodiea" 

They  both  looked  inquiringly 
at  Count  Victor. 

"I  regret  the  what-do-you- 
call-it  ? — the  stoved  howtowdy," 
said  he,  laughing,  "  more  for  the 
sound  of  it  than  for  any  sense 
its  name  conveys  to  me." 

"There's  meat  as  weel  as 
music  in  it,  as  the  fox  said 
when  he  ate  the  bagpipes,"  said 
Mungo.      "There's    waur    nor 
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howtowdy.  And  oh  I  I  forgot 
the  het  victual,  there's  jugged 
hare." 

"  Is  the  hare  ready  ?  "  asked 
the  Baron  suspiciously. 

"  It's  no  jist  a'thegether 
what  ye  micht  ca'  ready,"  an- 
swered Mungo  without  hesita- 
tion; "but  it  can  be  here  het 
in  nae  time,  and  micht  agree 
wi'  the  Count  better  than  the 
cauld  fowl" 

"  Tell  Annapla  to  do  the  best 
she  can,"  broke  in  the  Baron 
on  his  servant's  cheerful  gar- 
rulity ;  and  Mungo  with  an- 
other salute  disappeared. 

"How  do  yoiu*  women -folk 
like  the  seclusion  of  Doom?" 
asked  Count  Victor,  to  make 
conversation  while  the  refection 
was  in  preparation.  "With 
the  sea  about  you  so,  and  the 
gang  of  my  marauding  obese 
friend  in  the  wood  behind,  I 
should  think  you  had  little  dif- 
fioulty  in  keeping  them  under 
your  eye." 

The  Baron  was  obviously  con- 
fused. "  Mungo's  quite  enough 
to  keep  his  eye  on  Annapla," 
said  ha  "He  has  the  heart 
and  fancy  to  command  a  garri- 
son; there's  a  drum  for  ever 
beating  in  his  head,  a  whistle 
aye  fifing  in  his  lug,  and  he  will 
amuse  you  with  his  conceits  of 
soldiering  ancient  and  modem, 
a  trade  he  thinks  the  more  of 
because  Heaven  made  him  so 
unfit  to  become  prentice  to  it. 
Good  Mungo  I  there  have  been 
worse  men;  indeed  what  need 
I  grudge  admitting  there  have 
been  few  better?  He  has  seen 
this  place  more  bien  than  it  is 
to-day  in  my  father's  time,  and 
in  my  own  too  before  the  law- 
pleas  ate  us  up ;  you  will  excuse 
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here's  his  signal.  The  Baron's 
daughter?  the  Baron's  niece? 
the  Baron's  ward?  or  merely 
the     Baron's     domestic  ?      M. 


Bethune's  document  sufiFers  in- 
fernally from  the  fault  of  being 
too  curt.  He  might  at  least  have 
indicated  the  fair  recluse." 


CHAPTER  IV. — ^WANTED,   A  SPY. 


The  wail  of  a  mountain  pipe, 
poorly  played,  as  any  one  ac- 
customed to  its  strains  would 
have  admitted,  even  if  the  in- 
strument was  one  he  loved,  and 
altogether  execrable  in  the  ears 
of  Montaiglon,  called  him  back 
to  the  aoZZe,  where  Doom  joined 
him  in  a  meal  whereof  good 
Mungo's  jugged  hare  formed  no 
part.  Mungo,  who  had  upheld 
ancient  ceremony  by  his  crude 
performance  on  the  pioh  mhor, 
was  the  attendant  upon  the 
table, — an  office  he  undertook 
with  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
"  in  token,"  as  his  master  whis- 
peringly  explained  to  Count 
Victor,  "of  his  sometimes  ill- 
informed  purpose  of  conducting 
every  formal  task  in  Doom  upon 
the  strict  letter  of  military 
codes  as  pertained  in  camps, 
garrisons,  and  strongholds."  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the 
poor  fellow's  pompous  precision 
of  movement  as  he  stood  behind 
his  master's  chair  or  helped  the 
guest  to  his  humble  meal ;  the 
rigidity  of  his  inactive  moments, 
or  the  ridiculous  jerkiness  with 
which  he  passed  a  platter  as 
'twere  to  the  time  of  a  drill- 
sergeant's  baton.  More  amusing 
still  to  one  able,  like  Count  Vic- 
tor, to  enter  into  the  humour 
of  the  experience,  was  it  to  have 
his  garrulity  get  the  better  of 
him  in  spite  of  the  military 
punctilio. 

"The  Baron  was  telling  me 


aboot  your  exploit  wi'  the  Loch 
Sloy  pairty.  Man  I  did  I  no' 
think  ye  had  come  by  boat,"  he 
whispered  over  a  tendered  ale- 
glass.  "  It  was  jist  my  luck  to 
miss  sic  a  grand  ploy.  I  wad 
hae  backed  ye  to  hand  the 
water  against  Black  Andy  and 
all  his  clan,  and  they're  no' 
slack  at  a  tulzie." 

"  Ye  may  be  grand  in  a  fight, 
Mungo,  but  only  a  middling 
man  at  forage,"  interrupted  his 
master.  "I  think  ye  said 
jugged  hare?" 

"  It  wasna  my  faut,"  ex- 
plained the  domestic,  "  that  ye 
havena  what  was  steepulated ; 
the  Baron  wadna  bide  till  the 
beast  was  cooked." 

Doom  laughed.  "  Come, 
come,  Mungo,"  said  he,  "  the 
Count  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  wait  for  the  cooking 
of  an  animal  running  wild  in 
the  bracken  twenty  minutes 
ago. 

"  Oh,  it  disna  tak'  sae  terrible 
lang  to  cook  a  hare,"  said  the 
unabashed  retainer. 

"  But  was  it  a  hare  after  a', 
Mungo?"  asked  his  master. 
"Are  ye  sure  it  wasna  a 
rabbit  ?  " 

"A  rabbit!"  cried  he  in 
astonishment ;  then  more  cau- 
tiously, "Weel,  if  it  was  a 
rabbit,  it  was  a  gey  big  ane, 
that's  a'  I  can  say,"  and  he 
covered  his  perturbation  by  a 
retreat  from  the  room  to  resume 
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night-cowl  of  gaudy  hue  with 
a  superb  tassel  that  bobbed 
grotesquely  over  his  beady 
eyes. 

"I'll  awa'  to  my  bed,  if  it's 
your  will,  Baron,"  said  he  with 
the  customary  saluta  "  I  was 
thinkin'  it  might  be  needful 
for  me  to  bide  up  a  while  later 
in  case  ony  o'  the  Coont's 
f reends  came  the  way ;  but  the 
tide'll  keep  them  afP  till  momin' 
anyway,  and  I'm  sure  we'll 
meet  them  a'  the  baulder  then 
if  we  hae  a  guid  sleep."  He 
got  permission  to  retire,  and 
passed  into  the  inky  darkness 
of  the  corridor,  and  crept  to 
that  part  of  the  vacant  dwell- 
ing in  which  he  had  his  bed. 

"There  might  be  another 
reason  for  my  coming  here," 
said  Montaiglon,  resuming  the 
conversation  where  Mimgo's 
entrance  had  broken  it  ofP. 
"In  this  a£Pair  there  was  a 
lady.  I  knew  her  once."  He 
paused  with  a  manner  showing 
discomposure. 

"  And  there  was  liking ;  I 
can  comprehend,"  said  Doom 
with  sympathy. 

"Liking  is  but  love  without 
wings,"  said  Montaiglon.  "  My 
regard  soared  above  the  clay; 
I  loved  her,  and  I  think  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  me  till 
this  man  came  in  her  way. 
He  had,  they  say,  the  devil's 
tongue;  at  least  he  had  the 
devil's  heart,  and  she  died  six 
months  ago  with  her  head  on 
my  arm.  I  could  tell  you  the 
story,  M.  le  Baron,  but  it  is  in 
all  the  books,  and  you  can 
fancy  it  easily.  She  died  for- 
giving her  betrayer,  and  send- 
ing a  message  to  that  effect  by 
ma     I  come  to  deliver  it,  and. 


by  Grod !  to  push  it  to  his 
heart." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  errand  in 
this  country  and  at  this  time," 
said  Doom,  looking  into  the 
fire. 

"  Ah !  but  you  did  not  know 
Cecile,"  replied  Montaiglon, 
simply. 

"But  I  know  the  human 
heart.  I  know  it  in  any  man 
under  the  sober  age  of  thirty. 
Better  to  let  it  rest  this.  Ex- 
cuse my  interference.  It  does 
not  matter  much  to  me  that 
it  should  be  out  of  my  house 
you  should  go  seeking  for  your 
vengeance,  but  I'm  an  older 
man  than  you,  and  have 
learned  how  quickly  the  worst 
misfortunes  and  wrongs  may 
be  forgotten.  In  your  place 
I  would  leave  this  man  to 
the  punishment  of  his  own 
conscience." 

Montaiglon  laughed  bitterly. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  to  assume 
a  mechanism  that  in  his  case 
never  existed.  Pardon  me,  I 
pray  you,  but  I  prefer  the  old 
reckoning,  which  will  be  all  the 
fairer  because  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  swords- 
man, and  I  am  not  without 
some  practice." 

"And  the  man's  name?  you 
have  not  mentioned  it." 

"But  there  you  puzzle  me. 
He  was  eight  months  in  France 
and  some  time  in  the  Dutch 
lowlands,  six  of  these  in  a  lodg- 
ing beside  the  Baigneurs  on  the 
Estrapade,  Bue  Dauphine.  He 
came  with  no  credentials  but 
from  Glengarry,  and  now  Glen- 
garry can  give  no  account  of 
him  except  that  he  had  spoken 
familiarly  to  him  of  common 
friends  in  the  Highlands." 
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with  a  smile  puckering  his  face 
as  he  put  an  opposing  toe  of  a 
coarse  unbuckled  brogue  under 
the  instep  of  the  stranger.  The 
accent  of  the  reply  smacked  of 
Fife ;  when  he  heard  it,  Count 
Victor  at  a  leap  was  back  in  the 
port  of  Dysart,  where  it  shrank 
beneath  tall  rocks,  and  he  was 
hearing  again  for  the  first  time 
with  an  amused  wonder  the 
native  mariners  crying  to  each 
other  on  the  quays. 

"Is  your  master  at  home?" 
he  asked. 

"  At  hame,  quo'  he  I  It  wad 
depend  a'thegether  on  wha 
wants  to  ken,"  said  the  servant 
cautiously.  Then  in  a  manner 
ludicrously  composed  of  natural 
geniality  and  burlesque  import- 
ance, "  It's  the  auld  styles  aboot 
Doom,  sir,  though  there's  few  o' 
us  left  to  keep  them  up,  and 
whether  the  Baron's  oot  or  in  is 
a  thing  that  has  to  be  studied 
maist  scrupulously  before  the 
like  o'  me  could  say." 

"  My  name  is  De  Montaiglon ; 
I  am  newly  from  France ;  I " 

"  Step  your  ways  in,  Mon- 
sher  de  Montaiglon,"  cried  the 
little  man  with  a  salute  more 
profound  than  before.  "  We're 
prood  to  see  you,  and  hoo  are 
they  a'  in  France?" 

"Tolerably  well,  I  thank 
you,"  said  Count  Victor,  amused 
at  this  grotesque  combination  of 
military  form  and  familiarity. 

Mungo  Boyd  set  down  the 
stool  on  which  he  had  appa- 
rently been  standing  to  look 
through  the  spy -hole  in  the 
door,  and  seized  the  stranger's 
bag.  With  three  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  feet,  executed  in 
the  mechanical  time  of  a  sol- 
dier, he   turned    to   the   right- 


about, paused  a  second,  squared 
his  shoulders,  and  led  the  way 
into  a  most  barren  and  chilly 
interior. 

"This  way,  your  honour," 
said  he.  "Ye'll  paurdon  my 
discretion,  for  it's  a  pernikity 
hoose  this  for  a'  the  auld,  bauld, 
gallant  forms  and  oeremoniea 
I  jalouse  ye  cam  roond  in  a 
wherry  frae  the  toon,  and  it's 
droll  I  never  saw  ye  land.  There 
was  never  mony  got  into  Doom 
withoot  the  kennin'  o'  the  gar- 
rison. It  happened  aince  in 
Black  Hugh's  time  wi'  a  corps 
o'  Campbells  frae  Ardkinglas, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  a 
wasp's  bike." 

The  Count  stumbled  in  the 
dusk  of  the  interior,  for  the 
door  had  shut  of  itself  behind 
them,  and  the  corridor  was  un- 
lit except  by  what  it  borrowed 
from  an  open  door  at  the  far 
end,  leading  into  a  room.  An 
odour  of  burning  peats  filled  the 
place;  the  sound  of  the  sea- 
breakers  was  to  be  heard  in  a 
murmur  as  one  hears  far-o£P 
magic  seas  in  a  shell  that  is 
held  to  the  ear.  And  Count 
Victor,  findmg  all  his  pleasant 
anticipations  of  the  character 
of  this  baronial  dwelling  utterly 
erroneous,  mentally  condemned 
Bethune  to  perdition  as  he 
stumbled  behind  the  little  gro- 
tesque aping  the  soldier's  pom- 
pous manner. 

The  door  that  lent  what 
illumination  there  was  to  his 
entrance  was  held  half  open  by 
a  man  who  cast  at  the  visitor 
a  glance  wherein  were  surprise 
and  curiosity. 

"The  Monsher  de  Montaig- 
lon frae  France,"  announced 
Mungo,  stepping  aside  still  with 
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so  the  book  of  arms.  It  sur- 
prised Count  Victor  that  he 
should  not  be  in  the  native 
tartan  of  the  Scots  Highlander. 
Instead  he  wore  a  demure  coat 
and  breeches  of  some  dark 
fabric,  and  the  wig  he  wore 
gave  him  all  the  more  of  the 
look  of  a  lowland  merchant 
than  of  a  chief  of  clan.  He  was 
a  man  at  least  twenty  years  the 
senior  of  his  visitor — a  hand- 
some man  of  his  kind,  dark, 
deliberate  of  his  movements, 
bred  in  the  courtesies,  but  seem- 
ingly, to  the  acuter  intuitions 
of  Montaiglon,  possessed  of  one 
unpardonable  weakness  in  a 
gentleman  — a  shame  of  his 
obvious  penury. 

"  I  have  permitted  myself,  M. 
le  Baron,  to  interrupt  you  on 
the  counsel  of  a  common  friend," 
said  Count  Victor,  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  a  situation  some- 
what droll. 

"After  the  goblet,  after  the 
goblet,"  said  Lamond  softly, 
himself  but  sipping  at  the  rim 
of  his  glass.  "It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country ^-one  of  the  few 
that's  like  to  be  left  to  us 
before  long." 

"-4  la  sante  de  la  bonne 
cause  !^^  said  the  Count  polite- 
ly, choking  upon  the  fiery 
liquor,  and  putting  down  the 
glass  with  an  apology. 

"I  am  come  from  France — 
from  Saint  Germains,"  he  said. 
"  You  may  have  heard  of  my 
uncle;  I  am  the  Count  de 
Montaiglon." 

The  Baron  betrayed  a  mo- 
ment's confusion. 

"  Do  you  tell  me,  now  ?  "  said 
he.  "  Then  you  are  the  more 
welcome.  I  wish  I  could  say 
so  in  your  own  language-^that 


is,  so  far  as  ease  goes,  known 
to  me  only  in  letters.      From 

Saint  Germains "  making  a 

step  or  two  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  a  shrewd  glance 
upon  his  visitor  in  the  bygoing. 
"H'm,  I've  been  there  on  a 
short  turn  myself;  there  are 
several  of  the  Highland  gentry 
about  the  place." 

"There  is  one  Bethune  — 
Hugh  Bethune  of  Ballimean- 
ach,  Baron,"  replied  Count 
Victor  meaningly.  "Knowing 
that  I  was  coming  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  that  a  per- 
son of  my  tongue  and  politic^ 
might  be  awkwardly  circum- 
stanced in  the  province  of  Ar- 
gyll, he  took  the  liberty  to 
give  me  your  direction  as  onei 
in  whose  fidelity  I  might  re- 
pose myself.  I  came  across  the 
sleeve  to  Albion  and  skirted 
your  noisy  eastern  coast  with 
but  one  name  of  a  friend^  par-, 
dieu,  to  make  the  strange  clifiPs 
cheerful" 

"You  are  very  good,"  said 
the  Baron  simply,  with  half  a 
bow.  "And  Hugh  Bethune, 
now — ^well,  well!  I  am  proud 
that  he  should  mind  of  his  old 
friend  in  the  tame  Highlands. 
Good  Hugh  1 " — a  strange  wist- 
fulness  came  to  the  Baron's 
utterance — "  Good  Hugh  I  he'll 
wear  tartan  when  he  has  the 
notion,  I'm  supposing,  though, 
after  all,  he  was  no  Gael,  or 
a  very  far  out  one,  for  all  that 
he  was  in  the  Mareschal's  tail." 

"I  have  never  seen  him  in 
the  tartan,  beyond  perhaps  a 
waistcoat  of  it  at  a  bal  masque.^' 

"So?  And  yet  he  was  a 
man  generally  full  of  Highland 
spirit." 

Count  Victor  smiled. 
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"Good  God ! "  cried  the  Baron. 
"  I  forgot  the  tide.  Could  you 
not  have  whistled  ?  " 

"  Whole  operas,  my  dear  M.  le 
Baron,  but  the  audience  behind 
me  would  have  made  the  per- 
formance so  necessarily  alle- 
gretto as  to  be  ineffective.  It 
was  wade  at  once  or  pipe  and 
perish.  Mon  Dieu  !  but  I  believe 
you  are  right ;  as  an  honest  man 
I  cannot  approve  of  my  first 
introduction  to  your  tartan." 

"It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
watches;  it  must  have  been  some 
of  the  king's  soldiers,"  suggested 
the  Baron. 

Count  Victor  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I  think  I  know  a 
red-coat  when  I  see  one,"  said 
he.  "These  were  quite  unli- 
censed hawks,  with  the  hawk's 
call  for  signal  too." 

"Are  you  sure?"  cried  the 
Baron,  standing  up,  and  stiU 
with  an  unbelieving  tone. 

"My  dear  M.  le  Baron,  I 
killed  one  of  the  birds  to  look 
at  the  feathers.  That  is  the 
confounded  thing  too  !  So  un- 
ceremonious a  manner  of  intro- 
ducing  myself  to  a  country 
where  I  desire  me  above  all 
to  be  circumspect;  is  it  not 
so?" 

As  he  spoke  he  revealed  the 
agitation  that  his  flippant  words 
had  tried  to  cloak — by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  tremor  of  the  hand 
that  drummed  the  table,  a 
harder  note  in  his  voice,  and 
the  biting  of  his  moustache. 
He  saw  that  Doom  guessed  his 
perturbation,  and  he  compelled 
himself  to  a  careless  laugh, 
lounged  to  his  feet,  twisted  his 
moustache  points,  drew  forth 
his  rapier  with  a  flourish,  and 
somewhat    theatrically  saluted 


and   lunged  in  space  as  if  the 
gesture  gave  his  tension  ease. 

The  Baron  for  a  moment  for- 
got the  importance  of  what  he 
had  been  told  as  he  watched 
the  graceful  beauty  of  the  move- 
ment, that  revealed  not  only 
some  eccentricity  but  personal 
vanity  of  a  harmless  kind  and 
wholesome  tastes  and  talents. 

"Still  I'm  a  little  in  the 
dark,"  he  said  when  the  point 
dropped  and  Count  Victor  re- 
covered. 

"Pardon,"  said  his  guest. 
"I  am  vexed  at  what  you 
may  perhaps  look  on  as  a 
trifle.  The  ruffians  attacked 
me  a  mile  or  two  farther  up 
the  coast,  shot  my  horse  below 
me,  and  chased  me  to  the 
very  edge  of  your  moat.  I 
made  a  feint  to  shoot  one 
with  my  pistol,  and  came 
closer  on  the  gold  than  I  had 
intended." 

"  The  Macfarlanes  1 "  cried 
Doom,  with  every  sign  of  un- 
easiness. "It's  a  pity,  it's  a 
pity;  not  that  a  man  more  or 
less  of  that  crew  makes  any 
diflerence,  but  the  afiair  might 
call  for  more  attention  to  this 
place  and  your  presence  here 
than  might  be  altogether 
wholesome  for  you  or  me." 

He  heard  the  story  in  more 
detail,  and  when  Count  Victor 
had  finished,  ran  into  an  ad- 
joining room  to  survey  the 
coast  from  a  window  there. 
He  came  back  with  a  less 
troubled  vision. 

"  At  legist  they're  gone  now," 
said  he  in  a  voice  that  still 
had  a  troubled  note  in  it.  "I 
wish  I  knew  who  it  was  you 
struck.  Would  it  be  Black 
Andy  of  Arroquhar  now?     If 
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so  the  book  of  arms.  It  sur- 
prised Count  Victor  that  he 
should  not  be  in  the  native 
tartan  of  the  Scots  Highlander. 
Instead  he  wore  a  demure  coat 
and  breeches  of  some  dark 
fabric,  and  the  wig  he  wore 
gave  him  all  the  more  of  the 
look  of  a  lowland  merchant 
than  of  a  chief  of  clan.  He  was 
a  man  at  least  twenty  years  the 
senior  of  his  visitor — a  hand- 
some man  of  his  kind,  dark, 
deliberate  of  his  movement s, 
bred  in  the  courtesies,  but  seem- 
ingly, to  the  acuter  intuitions 
of  Montaiglon,  possessed  of  one 
unpardonable  weakness  in  a 
gentleman  —  a  shaine  of  his 
obvious  penury. 

"I  have  permitted  myself,  M. 
le  Baron,  to  interrupt  you  on 
the  counsel  of  a  common  friend," 
said  Count  Victor,  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  a  situation  some- 
what droll. 

"After  the  goblet,  after  the 
goblet,"  said  Lamond  softly, 
himself  but  sipping  at  the  rim 
of  his  glass.  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country — one  of  the  few 
that's  like  to  be  left  to  us 
before  long." 

"^  la  sante  de  la  bonne 
cause  f^^  said  the  Count  polite- 
ly, choking  upon  the  fiery 
liquor,  and  putting  down  the 
glass  with  an  apology. 

"I  am  come  from  France — 
from  Saint  Germains,"  he  said. 
"You  may  have  heard  of  my 
uncle;  I  am  the  Count  de 
Montaiglon." 

The  Baron  betrayed  a  mo- 
ment's confusion. 

"  Do  you  tell  me,  now  ?  "  said 
he.  "Then  you  are  the  more 
welcome.  I  wish  I  could  say 
so  in  your  own  language— that 


is,  so  far  as  ease  goes,  known 
to  me  only  in  letters.      From 

Saint  Germains "  making  a 

step  or  two  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  a  shrewd  glance 
upon  his  visitor  in  the  bygoing. 
"H'm,  I've  been  there  on  a 
short  turn  myself;  there  are 
several  of  the  Highland  gentry 
about  the  place." 

"There  is  one  Bethune  — 
Hugh  Bethune  of  Ballimean- 
ach,  Baron,"  replied  Count 
Victor  meaningly.  "Knowing 
that  I  was  coming  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  that  a  per- 
son of  my  tongue  and  politics 
might  be  awkwardly  circum- 
stanced in  the  province  of  Ar- 
gyll, he  took  the  liberty  to 
give  me  your  direction  as  one 
in  whose  fidelity  I  might  re- 
pose myself.  I  came  across  the 
sleeve  to  Albion  and  skirts 
your  noisy  eastern  coast  with 
but  one  name  of  a  friend^  par-. 
dieUy  to  make  the  strange  clifiPs 
cheerful." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said 
the  Baron  simply,  with  half  a 
bow.  "And  Hugh  Bethune, 
now — well,  well!  I  am  proud 
that  he  should  mind  of  his  old 
friend  in  the  tame  Highlands. 
Good  Hugh  I " — a  strange  wist- 
fulness  came  to  the  Baron's 
utterance — "  Good  Hugh  I  he'll 
wear  tartan  when  he  has  the 
notion,  I'm  supposing,  though, 
after  all,  he  was  no  Gael,  or 
a  very  far  out  one,  for  all  that 
he  was  in  the  Mareschal's  tail." 

"I  have  never  seen  him  in 
the  tartan,  beyond  perhaps  a 
waistcoat  of  it  at  a  hal  masque.^* 

"So?  And  yet  he  was  a 
man  generally  full  of  Highland 
spirit." 

Count  Victor  smiled. 
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"Good  God ! "  cried  the  Baron, 
"  I  forgot  the  tide.  Could  you 
not  have  whistled  ?  " 

"  Whole  operas,  my  dear  M.  le 
Baron,  but  the  audience  behind 
me  would  have  made  the  per- 
formance so  necessarily  alle- 
gretto as  to  be  ineffective.  It 
was  wade  at  once  or  pipe  and 
perish.  Mon  Dieu  !  but  I  believe 
you  are  right ;  as  an  honest  man 
I  cannot  approve  of  my  first 
introduction  to  your  tartan." 

"  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
watches;  it  must  have  been  some 
of  the  king's  soldiers,"  suggested 
the  Baron. 

Count  Victor  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I  think  I  know  a 
red-coat  when  I  see  one,"  said 
ha  "These  were  quite  unli- 
censed hawks,  with  the  hawk's 
call  for  signal  too." 

"Are  you  sure?"  cried  the 
Baron,  sending  up,  and  stiU 
with  an  unbeUeving  tone. 

"My  dear  M.  le  Baron,  I 
killed  one  of  the  birds  to  look 
at  the  feathers.  That  is  the 
confounded  thing  too  I  So  un- 
ceremonious a  manner  of  intro- 
ducing myself  to  a  country 
where  I  desire  me  above  all 
to  be  circumspect;  is  it  not 
so?" 

As  he  spoke  he  revealed  the 
agitation  that  his  flippant  words 
had  tried  to  cloak — by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  tremor  of  the  hand 
that  drummed  the  table,  a 
harder  note  in  his  voice,  and 
the  biting  of  his  moustache. 
He  saw  that  Doom  guessed  his 
perturbation,  and  he  compelled 
himself  to  a  careless  laugh, 
lounged  to  his  feet,  twisted  his 
moustache  points,  drew  forth 
his  rapier  with  a  flourish,  and 
somewhat    theatrically  saluted 


and  lunged  in  space  as  if  the 
gesture  gave  his  tension  ease. 

The  Baron  for  a  moment  for- 
got the  importance  of  what  he 
had  been  told  as  he  watched 
the  graceful  beauty  of  the  move- 
ment, that  revealed  not  only 
some  eccentricity  but  personal 
vanity  of  a  harmless  kind  and 
wholesome  tastes  and  talents. 

"Still  I'm  a  little  in  the 
dark,"  he  said  when  the  point 
dropped  and  Count  Victor  re- 
covered. 

"Pardon,"  said  his  guest. 
"I  am  vexed  at  what  you 
may  perhaps  look  on  as  a 
trifle.  The  ruffians  attacked 
me  a  mile  or  two  farther  up 
the  coast,  shot  my  horse  below 
me,  and  chased  me  to  the 
very  edge  of  your  moat.  I 
made  a  feint  to  shoot  one 
with  my  pistol,  and  came 
closer  on  the  gold  than  I  had 
intended." 

"  The  Macfarlanes  1 "  cried 
Doom,  with  every  sign  of  un- 
easiness. "It's  a  pity,  it's  a 
pity;  not  that  a  man  more  or 
less  of  that  crew  makes  any 
diflereuce,  but  the  aflair  might 
call  for  more  attention  to  this 
place  and  your  presence  here 
than  might  be  altogether 
wholesome  for  you  or  me." 

He  heard  the  story  in  more 
detail,  and  when  Coimt  Victor 
had  finished,  ran  into  an  ad- 
joining room  to  survey  the 
coast  from  a  window  there. 
He  came  back  with  a  less 
troubled  vision. 

"  At  least  they're  gone  now," 
said  he  in  a  voice  that  still 
had  a  troubled  note  in  it.  "I 
wish  I  knew  who  it  was  you 
struck.  Would  it  be  Black 
Andy  of  Arroquhar  now?     K 
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here's  his  signal.  The  Baron's 
daughter?  the  Baron's  niece? 
the  Baron's  ward  ?  or  merely 
the     Baron's     domestic  ?      M. 


Bethune's  document  suffers  in- 
fernally from  the  fault  of  being 
too  curt.  He  might  at  least  have 
indicated  the  fair  recluse." 


CHAPTER  IV, — ^WANTED,   A  SPY. 


The  wail  of  a  mountain  pipe, 
poorly  played,  as  any  one  ac- 
customed to  its  strains  would 
have  admitted,  even  if  the  in- 
strument was  one  he  loved,  and 
altogether  execrable  in  the  ears 
of  Montaiglon,  called  him  back 
to  the  salle,  where  Doom  joined 
him  in  a  meal  whereof  good 
Mungo's  jugged  hare  formed  no 
part.  Mungo,  who  had  upheld 
ancient  ceremony  by  his  crude 
performance  on  the  piob  m,hor, 
was  the  attendant  upon  the 
table, — an  ofiBce  he  undertook 
with  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
"  in  token,"  as  his  master  whis- 
peringly  explained  to  Count 
Victor,  "of  his  sometimes  ill- 
informed  purpose  of  conducting 
every  formal  task  in  Doom  upon 
the  strict  letter  of  military 
codes  as  pertained  in  camps, 
garrisons,  and  strongholds."  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the 
poor  fellow's  pompous  precision 
of  movement  as  he  stood  behind 
his  master's  chair  or  helped  the 
guest  to  his  humble  meal ;  the 
rigidity  of  his  inactive  moments, 
or  the  ridiculous  jerkiness  with 
which  he  passed  a  platter  as 
'twere  to  the  time  of  a  drill- 
sergeant's  baton.  More  amusing 
still  to  one  able,  like  Count  Vic- 
tor, to  enter  into  the  humour 
of  the  experience,  was  it  to  have 
his  garrulity  get  the  better  of 
him  in  spite  of  the  military 
punctilio. 

"The  Baron  was  telling  me 


aboot  your  exploit  wi'  the  Loch 
Sloy  pairty.  Man !  did  I  no' 
think  ye  had  come  by  boat,"  he 
whispered  over  a  tendered  ale- 
glasa  "  It  was  jist  my  luck  to 
miss  sic  a  grand  ploy.  I  wad 
hae  backed  ye  to  haud  the 
water  against  Black  Andy  and 
all  his  clan,  and  they're  no' 
slack  at  a  tulzie." 

"  Ye  may  be  grand  in  a  fight, 
Mungo,  but  only  a  middling 
man  at  forage,"  interrupted  his 
master.  "  I  think  ye  said 
jugged  hare?" 

"  It  wasna  my  faut,"  ex- 
plained the  domestic,  "  that  ye 
havena  what  was  steepulated; 
the  Baron  wadna  bide  till  the 
beast  was  cooked." 

Doom  laughed.  "  Come, 
come,  Mungo,"  said  he,  "  the 
Count  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  wait  for  the  cooking 
of  an  animal  running  wild  in 
the  bracken  twenty  minutes 
ago. 

"  Oh,  it  disna  tak'  sae  terrible 
lang  to  cook  a  hare,"  said  the 
unabashed  retainer. 

"  But  was  it  a  hare  after  a', 
Mungo?"  asked  his  master. 
"Are  ye  sure  it  wasna  a 
rabbit  ?  " 

"A  rabbit!"  cried  he  in 
astonishment ;  then  more  cau- 
tiously, "Weel,  if  it  was  a 
rabbit,  it  was  a  gey  big  ane, 
that's  a'  I  can  say,"  and  he 
covered  his  perturbation  by  a 
retreat  from  the  room  to  resume 
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night-cowl  of  gaudy  hue  with 
a  superb  tassel  that  bobbed 
grotesquely  over  his  beady 
eyes. 

"I'll  awa'  to  my  bed,  if  it's 
your  will,  Baron,"  said  he  with 
the  customary  saluta  "  I  was 
thinkin'  it  might  be  needful 
for  me  to  bide  up  a  while  later 
in  case  ony  o'  the  Coont's 
freends  came  the  way ;  but  the 
tide'll  keep  them  aff  till  momin' 
anyway,  and  I'm  sure  we'll 
meet  them  a'  the  baulder  then 
if  we  hae  a  guid  sleep."  He 
got  permission  to  retire,  and 
passed  into  the  mky  darkness 
of  the  corridor,  and  crept  to 
that  part  of  the  vacant  dwell- 
ing in  which  he  had  his  bed. 

"There  might  be  another 
reason  for  my  coming  here," 
said  Montaiglon,  resuming  the 
conversation  where  Mungo's 
entrance  had  broken  it  off. 
"In  this  affair  there  was  a 
lady.  I  knew  her  once."  He 
paused  with  a  manner  showing 
discomposure. 

"  And  there  was  liking ;  I 
can  comprehend,"  said  Doom 
with  sympathy. 

"Liking  is  but  love  without 
wings,"  said  Montaiglon.  "  My 
regard  soared  above  the  clay; 
I  loved  her,  and  I  think  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  me  till 
this  man  came  in  her  way. 
He  had,  they  say,  the  devil's 
tongue;  at  least  he  had  the 
devil's  heart,  and  she  died  six 
months  ago  with  her  head  on 
my  arm.  I  could  tell  you  the 
story,  M.  le  Baron,  but  it  is  in 
all  the  books,  and  you  can 
fancy  it  easily.  She  died  for- 
giving her  betrayer,  and  send- 
ing a  message  to  that  effect  by 
me.     I  come  to  deliver  it,  and, 


by  God  1  to  push  it  to  his 
heart." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  errand  in 
this  country  and  at  this  time," 
said  Doom,  looking  into  the 
fire. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  did  not  know 
Cecile,"  replied  Montaiglon, 
simply. 

"But  I  know  the  human 
heart.  I  know  it  in  any  man 
under  the  sober  age  of  thirty. 
Better  to  let  it  rest  this.  Ex- 
cuse my  interference.  It  does 
not  matter  much  to  me  that 
it  should  be  out  of  my  house 
you  should  go  seeking  for  your 
vengeance,  but  I'm  an  older 
man  than  you,  and  have 
learned  how  quickly  the  worst 
misfortunes  and  wrongs  may 
be  forgotten.  In  your  place 
I  would  leave  this  man  to 
the  punishment  of  his  own 
conscience." 

Montaiglon  laughed  bitterly. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  to  assume 
a  mechanism  that  in  his  case 
never  existed.  Pardon  me,  I 
pt^y  you,  but  I  prefer  the  old 
reckoning,  which  will  be  all  the 
fairer  because  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  swoixis- 
man,  and  I  am  not  without 
some  practice." 

"And  the  man's  name?  you 
have  not  mentioned  it." 

"But  there  you  puzzle  me. 
He  was  eight  months  in  France 
and  some  time  in  the  Dutch 
lowlands,  six  of  these  in  a  lodg- 
ing beside  the  Baigneurs  on  the 
Estrapade,  Rue  Dauphina  He 
came  with  no  credentials  but 
from  Glengarry,  and  now  Glen- 
garry can  give  no  account  of 
him  except  that  he  had  spoken 
familiarly  to  him  of  common 
friends  in  the  Highlanda" 
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a  parchment  fouled  with  its 
passage  through  the  courts 
and  law  offices.  "You're  in 
luck  indeed,"  said  he;  "for 
there's  Drimdarroch — all  that's 
left  of  it  to  me :  the  land  itself 
is  in  the  hands  of  my  own  doer, 
PetuUo  the  writer  down  -  by, 
and  scab  seize  his  bestial ! " 

Back  he  threw  the  relic  of 
his  patrimony ;  he  dropped  the 
curtain ;  he  turned  on  his  guest 
a  face  that  tried  to  smile. 
"  Come,  let  us  sit  down  again," 
he  said,  "and  never  heed  my 
havers.  Am  I  not  thankful  to 
have  Doom  itself  left  me,  and 
the  company  of  the  hills  and 
sea  ?  After  all,  there  are  more 
Drimdarrochs  than  one  in  the 
Highlands,  for  the  name  means 
just  Hhe  place  at  the  back  of 
the  oak-wood  or  the  oaken 
shaw,'  and  oaks  are  plentiful 
hereabout  as  the  lawyers  are 
in  the  burgh  down-by.  I  but 
mentioned  it  to  show  you  the 
delicacy  of  your  search,  for  you 
do  not  know  but  what  I'm  the 
very  man  you  want,  though 
I'm  sitting  here  looking  as  if 
acting  trusty  for  the  Hano- 
verian cause  did  not  fill  my 
pouches." 

"  Tenez !  M.  Bethune  was 
scarcely  like  to  send  me  to 
Doom  in  that  case,"  said  the 
Count  laughing. 

"  But  Bethune,  like  yourself, 
may  never  have  seen  the  man." 

"But  yes,  it  is  true,  he  did 
not  see  him  any  more  than  I 
did.  Drimdarroch,  by  all  ac- 
counts, was  a  spendthrift,  a 
player,  a  bavard,  his  great 
friends,  Glengarry  and  another 
Soot,  Balhaldie " 

"Oh,  Balhaldie!  blethering 
Balhaldie  1"   qyied   Doom,  cou- 


tempt   upon    his    countenance. 
"And     Balhaldie     would     sell 
him,  I'll  warrant.      He  seems, 
this  Drimdarroch,  to  have  been 
dooms  unlucky  in  his  friends. 
I  say  all  I've  said  to  you.  Count, 
because  you're  bound  to  find  it 
out  for  yourself  some  day  if  you 
prosecute  your  search  here,  and 
you  might  be  coming  roimd  to 
me  at  last  with  your  ower-ready 
pistol  when  I  was  ill-prepared 
to     argue     out     my    identity. 
Furthermore,   I   do   not   know 
the  man  you  want.     About  the 
castle  down-by  his  Grace  has  a 
corps    of    all    kinds    that    you 
might  pick  from  nine  times  out 
of    ten    without     striking    an 
honest   man.       Some   of    theuL 
are  cadets  of  his  own  family, 
always  blunt  opponents  of  mine, 
and  of  our  cause  here  and  else- 
where ;  some  are  incomers,   as 
we  call  them;  a  few  of  them 
from  clans  apparently  friendly 
to  us  when  in  other  quarters, 
but  traitors  and  renegades  at 
the     heart ;     some     are     spies 
habit  and  repute.     There's  not 
a  friend  of  mine  among  them, 
not  in  all  the  fat  and  prosperous 
rabble  of  them ;  but  I  wish  you 
were  here  on  another  errand, 
though  to  Doom,  my  poor  place, 
you    are  welcome.       I    am    a 
widower,   a   lonely   man,    with 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  rebel 
against  me," — he  checked   his 
untimeous  confidence — "  and  yet 
I  have  been  chastened  by  years 
and  some  unco  experiences  from 
a  truculent   man   to   one   pre- 
ferring peace  except  at  the  last 
ditch." 

"  Eh  bien  !  monsieur ;  this  is 
the  last  ditch!"  said  Mon- 
taiglon.  "Spy  and  murderer, 
M,  le  Baroujj  and  r^mepib^r  t 
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ture  of  that  part  of  the  rou^ 
dwelling  that  the  OMrner  shuffled 
through  as  quickly  as  he  could 
to  save  his  guest  from  spying 
too  closely  the  barrenness  of 
the  land.  He  went  first  to  the 
outer  door  with  the  candle  before 
he  said  good  night,  drew  back 
great  bars,  and  opened  the  oak. 
The  sky  was  studded  with  pale 
golden  stars ;  the  open  air  was 
dense  with  the  perfume  of  the 
wood,  the  saline  indication  of 
the  seaware.  On  the  rocky 
edge  of  the  islet  at  one  part 
showed  the  white  fringe  of  the 
waves  now  more  peaceful;  to 
the  north  brooded  enormous 
hills,  seen  dimly  by  the  stars, 
couchant  terrors,  vague  vast 
shapes  of  dolours  and  alarma 
Doom  stood  long  looking  at  them 
with  the  flame  of  the  candle 
blowing  inward  and  held  above 
his  head — a  mysterious  man  be- 
yond Montaiglon's  comprehen- 
sion. He  stood  behind  him  a 
pace  or  two,  shivering  in  the 
evening  air. 

"  You'll  be  seeing  little  there, 
I'll  warrant.  Count,  but  a  cold 
night  and  inhospitable  vacancy, 
hard  hills  and  the  robber  haunt- 
ing them.  For  me,  that  pros- 
pect is  my  evening  prayer.  I 
cannot  go  to  sleep  without  it, 
for  fear  I  wake  in  Paradise  and 
find  it's  all  by  with  Doom  and 
the  native  hills  for  me." 

And  by  that  he  seemed  to 
Montaiglon  more  explicable :  it 
was  the  lover  he  was ;  the  sen- 
timentalist, the  poet,  knowing 
the  ancient  secret  of  the  ani- 
mate earth,  taking  his  hills  and 
valleys  passionately  to  his  heart. 
The  Frenchman  bowed  his  sym- 
pathy and  understanding. 

"  It's  a  wonder  Mungo  kept 


his  word  and  went  to  bed,"  said 
the  Baron,  recovering  his  ordi- 
nary  manner,  "  for  it  would  just 
suit  his  whim  to  bide  up  and  act 
sentry  here,  very  well  pleased  at 
the  chance  your  coming  gave 
him  of  play-acting  the  man  of 
war." 

He  bolted  the  door  again  with 
its  great  bars,  then  gravely  pre- 
ceded his  guest  to  the  foot  of 
the  turret  stair,  where  he  handed 
him  the  candla 

"You're  in  a  dreary  airt  of 
the  house,"  he  said  apologetic- 
ally, "  but  I  hope  you  may  find 
it  not  uncomfortable.  Doom  is 
more  than  two-thirds  but  empty 
shell,  and  the  bats  have  the 
old  chapel  above  you.  Oidhche 
mhath!  Good  night!"  He 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  was 
gone  into  the  farther  end  of  the 
passage. 

As  Montaiglon  went  up  to  his 
room,  the  guttering  candle- 
flame,  puffed  at  by  hidden  and 
mischievousenemiesfrom  broken 
ports  and  gun-slits,  showed  upon 
the  landing  lower  than  his  own 
a  long  corridor  he  had  not  ob- 
served upon  his  first  ascent. 
With  the  candle  held  high  above 
his  head  he  glancerl  into  the 
passage,  that  seemed  to  have 
several  doors  on  either  hamL 
In  a  castle  so  sparsely  rKcupierl 
the  very  knowledge  of  this  long 
and  empty  corridor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment conferred  a  sense  of  chill 
and  mystery.  He  thought  he 
could  fjerceive  the  oilour  of 
damp,  decayed  wood,  crumV>led 
lime,  hanging  rotten  in  stag- 
nant airs  and  covererl  ufxin  with 
the  dust  of  years.  "  IHeu  I "  ho 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  this 
is  no  Cammercy."     He  long^xl 
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ture  of  that  part  of  the  rough 
dwelling  that  the  owner  shuffled 
through  as  quiokly  as  he  oould 
to  save  his  guest  from  spying 
too  closely  the  barrenness  of 
the  land.  He  went  first  to  the 
outer  door  with  the  candle  before 
he  said  good  night,  drew  back 
great  bars,  and  opened  the  oak. 
The  sky  was  studded  with  pale 
golden  stars ;  the  open  air  was 
dense  with  the  perfume  of  the 
wood,  the  saline  indication  of 
the  seaware.  On  the  rocky 
edge  of  the  islet  at  one  part 
showed  the  white  fringe  of  the 
waves  now  more  peaceful ;  to 
the  north  brooded  enormous 
hills,  seen  dimly  by  the  stars, 
couchant  terrors,  vague  vast 
shapes  of  dolours  and  alarms. 
Doom  stood  long  looking  at  them 
with  the  flame  of  the  candle 
blowing  inward  and  held  above 
his  head — a  mysterious  man  be- 
yond Montaiglon's  comprehen- 
sion. He  stood  behind  him  a 
pace  or  two,  shivering  in  the 
evening  air. 

"  You'll  be  seeing  little  there, 
I'll  warrant.  Count,  but  a  cold 
night  and  inhospitable  vacancy, 
hard  hills  and  the  robber  haunt- 
ing them.  For  me,  that  pros- 
pect is  my  evening  prayer.  I 
cannot  go  to  sleep  without  it, 
for  fear  I  wake  in  Paradise  and 
find  it's  all  by  with  Doom  and 
the  native  hills  for  me." 

And  by  that  he  seemed  to 
Montaiglon  more  explicable  :  it 
was  the  lover  he  was ;  the  sen- 
timentalist, the  poet,  knowing 
the  ancient  secret  of  the  ani- 
mate earth,  taking  his  hills  and 
valleys  passionately  to  his  heart. 
The  Frenchman  bowed  his  sym- 
pathy and  understanding. 

"  It's  a  wonder  Mungo  kept 


his  word  and  went  to  bed,"  said 
the  Baron,  recovering  his  ordi- 
nary manner,  "  for  it  would  just 
suit  his  whim  to  bide  up  and  act 
sentry  here,  very  well  pleased  at 
the  chance  your  coming  gave 
him  of  play-acting  the  man  of 
war." 

He  bolted  the  door  again  with 
its  great  bars,  then  gravely  pre- 
ceded his  guest  to  the  foot  of 
the  turret  stair,  where  he  handed 
him  the  candla 

"  You're  in  a  dreary  airt  of 
the  house,"  he  said  apologetic- 
ally, "  but  I  hope  you  may  find 
it  not  uncomfortable.  Doom  is 
more  than  two-thirds  but  empty 
shell,  and  the  bats  have  the 
old  chapel  above  you.  Oidhche 
mhath !  Good  night  I "  He 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  was 
gone  into  the  farther  end  of  the 
passage. 

As  Montaiglon  went  up  to  his 
room,  the  guttering  candle- 
flame,  pufied  at  by  hidden  and 
mischievous  enemies  from  broken 
ports  and  gun-slits,  showed  upon 
the  landing  lower  than  his  own 
a  long  corridor  he  had  not  ob- 
served upon  his  first  ascent. 
With  the  candle  held  high  above 
his  head  he  glanced  into  the 
passage,  that  seemed  to  have 
several  doors  on  either  hand. 
In  a  castle  so  sparsely  occupied 
the  very  knowledge  of  this  long 
and  empty  corridor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment conferred  a  sense  of  chill 
and  mystery.  He  thought  he 
could  perceive  the  odour  of 
damp,  decayed  wood,  crumbled 
lime,  hanging  rotten  in  stag- 
nant airs  and  covered  upon  with 
the  dust  of  years.  "  Dieu  I "  he 
exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  this 
is  no  Cammercy."     He  longed 
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for  somo  relief  from  the  air  of 
mystery  and  dread  that  hung 
about  the  placa  A  laugh  would 
have  been  a  revelation,  a  strain 
of  song  a  miracle  of  healing. 
And  all  at  once  he  reflected 
upon  the  Annapla  as  yet  un- 
seen. 

"These  might  be  her  quar- 
ters," he  reflected,  finding  a 
solace  in  the  thought.  The 
chill  was  at  once  less  apparent, 
a  pleasant  glow  of  companion- 
ship came  over  him.  Higher 
up  he  held  the  light  to  see  the 
farther  into  the  long  passage, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  flame  was 
pufled  out.  It  seemed  so  human 
a  caprice  that  he  drew  himself 
sharply  against  the  wall,  ready 
by  instinct  to  evade  any  rush  or 
thrust  that  was  to  follow.  And 
then  he  smiled  at  his  own  alarm 


[Oct. 

at  a  trick  of  the  wind  through 
some  of  Lamond*s  ill -patched 
walls,  and  found  his  consolation 
in  the  sense  of  companionship 
confirmed  by  sight  of  a  thin  line 
of  light  below  a  door  mid-way 
up  the  curious  passage. 

"Annapla,  for  a  louis!"  he 
thought  cheerfully.  "  Thank 
Heaven  for  one  petticoat  in 
Doom — though  thlEit,  in  truth, 
is  to  concede  the  lady  but  a 
scanty  wardrobe."  And  he 
hummed  softly  as  he  entered 
his  own  room. 

Wearied  exceedingly  by  the 
toils  of  the  day,  he  liad  no 
sooner  thrown  himself  upon  the 
bed  than  he  slept  with  no 
need  for  the  lullaby  aid  of 
the  sea  that  rumoured  light 
and  soothingly  roimd  the  rock 
of  Doom. 


{To  he  c<yntinued.) 
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ALMONDS     NEK. 


A  SMALL  battle  that  did  a 
big  thing.  We  have  learnt 
enough  of  the  Boers  during  the 
last  ten  months  to  be  able  to 
plume  ourselves  on  having  done 
a  good  day's  work  when  we 
turn  5000  of  them  out  of  a 
position  literally  terraced  with 
trenches,  nodulous  with  gun- 
pits,  flanked  by  two  moun- 
tains, the  whole  commanding 
a  natural  glacis  about  ten 
miles  long !  Without  undue 
complacency  a  feat  of  this 
sort  may  fairly  be  termed 
a  "big  thing,"  and  that  is 
what  the  cheerful  little  hurly- 
burly  at  Almond's  Nek  did 
for  her  Majesty's  and  Natal's 
sake. 

That  appalling  trinity  of  nat- 
ural barriers — Majuba,  Laing's 
Nek,  and  Pongwana  —  which 
had  frowned  for  so  many  days 
on  General  Buller's  little  force, 
encamped  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Ingogo  river,  frowned  in 
vain  on  that'  Monday  after- 
noon, June  11.  Just  at  their 
most  "  frowny  "  time  —  sun- 
down—  when  the  big  clouds 
love  to  pile  themselves  angrily 
up  behind  anything  grim  and 
angry  -  looking  on  the  earth 
beneath,  and  all  the  still  South 
African  air  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing for  something  awesome  to 
happen,  at  that  precise  period 
about  4000  of  those  ugly  little 
khaki  figures,  which  had  in- 
sulted their  grandeur  for  so 
long,  were  gazing  complacently 
at  their  innocuous  backs  twelve 
miles  away  to  the  westward. 
In     other     words,     they    were 


"turned,"  and  as  harmless  as 
Primrose  Hill. 

There  must  always  be  a  touch 
of  the  ludicrous  in  a  successful 
turning  movement  to  any  mind 
whose  sense  of  humour  has  not 
wholly  succumbed  to  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  veldt.     Picture 
the  weeks  and  weeks  of  digging 
the     now    disappointed    Boers 
must  have  enjoyed  before  they 
could  render  a  position  so  vast 
what  it  is — impregnable,  a  very 
Gibraltar   looking   out   over   a 
grassy   sea ;    digging,    too,    in 
earth   of    heart-breaking    and 
tool-breaking  adamant,  even  re- 
quiring heavy  blast-charges  in 
places,  before  the  semblance  of 
cover  is   obtained !      Think   of 
the  planning,  the  anxious  dis- 
position   of    trenches    for    the 
commandos  to  handle,  the   no 
less  anxious  distribution  of  com- 
mandos  for   the   trenches,    the 
cogitations  as  to  lines  of  attack, 
and  the  careful  placing  of  the 
gun -pits    and    epaulements    to 
meet  or  enfilade  them  !     If  the 
reader  has  ever  been  burdened 
with  the  preparation  of  a  posi- 
tion in  any  country  other  than 
basaltic  South  Africa,  let  him 
double — if  he  be  a  civilian,  or  an 
unsalted  soldier,  let  him  quad- 
ruple— in  his  mind  the  sum  of 
the  difficulties  he  can  imagine 
appertaining   to    such   a   task. 
Neither  soldier  nor  civilian  will 
be   exaggerating  the    industry 
and    herculean      toil     of     the 
Boers  if  he  apply  the  results  of 
his  calculation  to  the  work  done 
on   Laing's  Nek.     The   writer 
has  been  over  every  intrenched 
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Dutchmen  in  its  deptha  Such 
is  the  scenery  which  backs  the 
great  grassy  stage  in  front  of 
all,  which,  at  the  place  where 
the  footlights  would  come,  is 
divided  from  the  auditorium, 
the  gun-plateau,  by  a  wide,  deep, 
but  dry  watercourse,  from  us 
down  to  which,  and  from  which 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  nek  (oh, 
the  gymnastics  of  the  English 
language!)  and  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  road,  the  smooth 
veldt  runs  in  one  gentle  uniform 
slope,  called  by  scientific  soldiers 
"  glacis,"  but  by  warriors  who 
have  to  make  their  difficult  way 
over  it  under  fire,  by  a  far  less 
refined  and  more  English  term. 

Undoubtedly  a  strong  posi- 
tion, possibly  a  murderous  one, 
if  strongly  held  against  a  frontal 
attack :  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Moltke  himself  could  de- 
vise a  "way  round"  when  the 
ground  on  either  flank,  so  far 
from  becoming  more  practi- 
cable, only  gets,  if  anything, 
"more  so"  than  the  coveted 
nek  itself. 

The  luncheon  interval  is  brief ; 
for  the  Royal  Artillery  it  is  no 
interval  at  all,  but  a  period  of 
rumbling  and  rolling  into  line 
on  either  side  of  the  naval 
guns,  howitzers  on  the  left 
under  Major  Gordon,  7th  and 
64th  field-batteries  under  Major 
Paget  on  the  right  of  the  howit- 
zers :  all  old  campaigners,  these 
gunners,  with  hardly  a  wheel 
of  their  playthings  not  pock- 
marked with  bullets  or  shrapnel 
from  the  terrible  contests  in  the 
dark  dawn  of  the  war.  A  pom- 
pom, one  of  two  owned  by  us, 
on  the  left  of  the  howitzers : 
on  the  extreme  right  a  battery 
of  Hoy al  Horse  Artillery,  thrown 
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back  at  right  angles,  facing  the 
mountains  which  curve  around 
our  right  flank.  This  battery 
was  first  engaged,  opening  with 
shrapnel  about  1  P.M.  on  a  rift 
in  the  hills  in  front  of  them, 
from  which  several  Boers  were 
seen  to  leave  hurriedly.  But 
Boers  can  fire  shrapnel  too ! 
Whiz— bang!  "What  is  that?" 
ask  the  new  chums — a  small 
minority  in  this  army  of  vet- 
erans. "  High  -  velocity  gun," 
laconically  reply  the  seasoned 
majority.  So  it  is,  fired  from 
Heaven  knows  where,  but  very 
obviously  slating  the  gallant 
horse  artillerymen.  Half-a- 
dozen  shells  in  quick  succession 
follow  the  first,  all  there  or 
thereabouts.  Then  a  roar  from 
our  main  artillery  position.  A 
4*7  gun  has  spoken,  and  let 
no  other  dog  bark  when  that 
mighty  voice  is  heard !  Another 
roar,  and  another,  then  a  tor- 
nado of  them ;  the  sailors  have 
joined  battle.  Farther  on  the 
left  the  "ough,"  "ough"  of  the 
field-guns  breaks  upon  the  ear, 
distinctly  heard  amidst  the  deep 
booming  of  the  navals,  by  reason 
of  the  different  key  in  which 
their  song  is  pitched.  Farther 
still  the  quaint  cough  of  the 
howitzers  just  beginning  their 
deadly  imderhand  bowling  at 
the  silent  and  invisible  bats- 
men ahead.  What  are  they  all 
firing  at  ? 

From    my    position    on    the 
left  of  the  whole  line  of  guns 

—  to  all  of  which  I  was 
blandly  informed  by  a  staff 
officer  that  I  was  to  consider 
myself  and  company  as  escort 

—  the  effect  of  every  shell, 
lyddite,  shrapnel,  and  howitzer, 
was   plainly   visible.     And,    as 
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long  wavy  streaks  of  men — 
broken  here  and  there  to  avoid 
bad  ground,  or  where  a  soldier 
slower  of  foot  than  his  fellows 
had  failed  to  keep  the  align- 
ment— swept  steadily  forward, 
topped  the  plateau,  rolled  past 
the  guns,  and  had  reached  the 
dry  spruit  at  its  base  before 
the  first  rifle-shot  snapped  from 
the  heights  above.  It  came 
from  the  conical  kopje  on  the 
right,  and  was  fired  at  the 
Dorsets,  who  were  heading 
straight  for  the  hill,  with  the 
Middlesex  trending  round  to 
envelop  the  right  side  of  the 
now  battered  cone.  It  was 
immediately  followed  by  that 
continuous  roar  of  musketry 
which  the  Natal  army  knows 
so  well.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  one  can  compare  the 
sound  of  sustained  Boer  rifle- 
fire.  A  policeman's  rattle,  or 
a  boy  drawing  his  stick  along 
the  area  railings  of  an  invalid's 
house,  will,  no  doubt,  remind 
us  in  the  future  of  Mausers  in 
action,  but  it  will  be  but  a 
faint  reminiscence,  and  will  be 
required  to  be  multiplied  and 
hurried  up,  and  generally  in- 
tensified beyond  the  power  of 
urchin  or  policeman,  before  it 
can  claim  to  be  in  the  least 
a  phonographic  copy  of  that 
querulous  and  ominous  crack- 
ling. Dorsets  and  Middlesex 
are  catching  it  hot,  not  only 
from  their  front,  but  also  from 
the  bluflp  on  the  left  of  the 
nek,  which  in  this  early  stage 
of  the  fight  is  rather  unfairly 
neglecting  its  properly  ap- 
pointed target,  the  Queen's  and 
Surreys,  who  press  forward 
rapidly    as    though    impatient 


to  be  dealt  out  their  share  of 
the  punishment.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait,  and  were 
soon  receiving  "a  little  bit  ofi* 
the  top"  of  the  heights  on 
both  sides.  But  the  conical 
kopje  is  obviously  the  key  of 
the  position,  and  naturally  the 
Boers,  who  have  as  keen  an 
eye  for  a  topographical  "  key  " 
as  any  tactical  examination 
board,  pound  their  heaviest  fire 
upon  the  troops  assaulting  it. 

Situation  at  3  P.  M.,  both 
flanks  of  the  attack  well  com- 
mitted, bluffing  their  several 
ways  uphill  against  a  rapid 
and  continuous  fall  of  bullets. 
Strength  of  hostile  riflemen 
guessed  by  the  volume  of  fire 
at  about  3000  men.  Their 
artillery  strength  now  known 
to  be  one  3-inch  high-velocity 
gun  (12-pounder)  and  three 
pom-poms,  all  of  whose  positions 
were  so  far  uncertain.  Not 
such  a  great  disparity  in 
chances  as  the  figures  would  lead 
a  theorist  to  suppose.  Four 
hidden  guns,  served  by  accurate 
and  plucky  gunners,  and  3000 
absolutely  invisible  and  brave 
riflemen,  perched  on  precipi- 
tous and  boulder-strewn  heights, 
can  do  a  good  deal  of  damage 
to  an  enemy  advancing  over 
ground  as  green  and  bare  as  a 
billiard-table,  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  stout 
Zoutpansbergers  and  other  oc- 
cupiers of  cliff"  and  kopje  had 
greater  hopes  of  doing  damage 
than  of  ultimate  victory.  Yet 
there  was  much  to  gain  from 
victory.  A  check  to  the  Roo- 
ineks  at  Almond's  Nek  would 
confirm  the  big  commandos  in 
their  position  between  Majuba 
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mond's  Nek.  Meanwhile,  gal- 
lant deeds  were  in  progress  on 
the  right  flank.  Nothing  more 
dashing  than  the  rush  of  the 
Dorsets  upon  the  conical  hill  in 
front  of  them  has  been  witnessed 
in  this  campaign.  "They  had 
been  unlucky  up  to  this,"  wrote 
the  old  warrior  who  watched 
them,  "but  have  showed  them- 
selves as  good  as  any  of  the 
others."  No  scant  praise  from 
one  who  has  followed  the  army 
of  Natal  from  its  first  footsteps 
on  the  bloody  path  of  war ;  how 
much  more  prized  from  the 
silent  man  who  has  led  them 
along  it,  blaming  seldom,  prais- 
ing not  often,  even  where  praise 
has  been  earned,  but  somehow 
letting  every  private  soldier  in 
his  command  know  how  truly 
he  gauged  and  appreciated  their 
eflPorts,  how  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  their  fighting  had 
touched  his  own  fighting  soul ! 

Fighting  is  a  great  leveller, 
especially  unsuccessful  fighting. 
Else  why  should  Thomas  Atkins 
have  looked  up  so  stealthily 
under  his  brows  into  the  set 
face  of  his  general  as  he  made 
his  painful  way  back  from 
certain  hills  and  ridges  of  cursed 
memory  ?  Usually  generals  are 
negligible  quantities  in  the 
soldier's  philosophy,  but  com- 
mon purpose  checked  and  re- 
buffed, common  dangers,  com- 
mon heroism,  can  wipe  out 
whole  furlongs  of  the  Army 
List,  until  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  thereof  are  as  close  to- 
gether as  tliey  are  separated  in 
the  piping  times  of  jjeace  and 
prosj^erity. 

And  now  the  Dorsets  were 
earning     praise.       How     they 


swarmed  up  that  triangular 
kopje,  with  every  Mauser  pump- 
ing lead  at  them  in  front,  and 
every  dry  throat  behind  them 
inaudibly  shouting  "  Well 
done!"  The  Middlesex,  too, 
were  as  busy  and  as  brave 
farther  around  the  right.  At 
3  P.M.  the  kopje  was  ours,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time 
bayonets  were  seen  wavering 
upon  the  razor -backed  ridge 
behind  it.  A  sudden  and 
dreadful  doubt  sends  a  hot 
wave  over  the  spectator's  body, 
when  shells  are  seen  bursting 
so  close  above  the  tiny  figures 
that  they  actually  duck  and 
bob  as  if  to  avoid  them.  Have 
the  gunners  2000  yards  away 
seen  them  ?  But  it  is  all  right, 
though  no  doubt  the  gallant 
stormers  think  that  their  naval 
friends  are  cutting  it  a  bit  fine. 
Whatever  they  think,  it  does 
not  appear  to  paralyse  action, 
for  on  they  go  for  the  cliff  be- 
hind, moving  the  faster  as  the 
Mauser  fire  dwindles  and  dies 
before  them.  The  Boers  are 
flying,  the  terrible  splashing  of 
Major  Paget 's  shrapnel  lending 
wings  to  the  feet  of  those  whom 
it  does  not  dash  lifeless  to  the 
ground.  The  howitzers  cease 
firing.  The  heavy  naval  ord- 
nance begin  to  cock  their  long 
snouts  higher  and  higher  into 
the  air,  as  they  "chance  it" 
over  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
enemy's  left  position.  The 
hitherto  impartial  pom  -  pom 
begins  to  be  fastidious,  and  only 
turns  on  its  terrifying  little 
hose  when  agitated  dots  in  the 
distance  show  themselves  to  be 
indubitably  Boers.  Even  the 
shrapnel   ceases   after    a    time. 
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and  Pongwana,  and  would 
furthermore  give  time  tor  re- 
inforcements to  reach  the 
threatened  right.  A  little  dig- 
ging, another  gun  or  two,  2000 
more  Mausers,  would  make 
Almond's  Nek  a  very  difficult 
nut  to  crack  indeed,  and  might 
even  send  the  English  back  to 
the  by  no  means  secure  heights 
of  Botha's  Pass,  to  ruminate  on 
another  line  of  advance.  But 
there  had  been  no  time  for 
digging ;  the  bulk  of  the  guns 
and  Mausers  were  still  facing 
the  4  th  brigade  on  the  Ingogo, 
and  the  bright  sun  of  this  day 
was  a  sun  of  Austerlitz  to  these 
uncouth  kinsmen  of  the  fighting 
men  who  had  melted  away  be- 
fore Napoleon  a  hundred  years 
before. 

About  this  time  two  dis- 
coveries were  made  —  one,  a 
menace  to  ourselves  ;  the  other, 
a  disaster  to  the  enemy.  The 
first  was,  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  much  more  than 
a  commando  hanging  about 
Brocklehurst's  left  flank,  though 
the  full  gravity  of  the  situation 
on  that  side  was  not,  I  believe, 
known  at  the  time.  Later  in- 
formation shows  that  the  re- 
doubtable De  Wet  himself  was 
watching  the  battle  from  a  no 
greater  distance  than  two  miles 
outside  the  outermost  cavalry 
flankera  At  any  rate,  this  left 
flank,  open  as  it  was  to  an 
attack  which  would  have  been 
disiistrous  to  our  artillery  posi- 
tion on  the  plateau,  required 
watching,  and  half  the  Devon 
regiment,  with  a  pom-pom,  was 
despatched  to  occupy  a  danger- 
ous ridge  about  2000  yards 
away. 


The  second  discovery  was 
made  by  a  15-pounder  field- 
gun,  which  in  the  course  of  a  so 
to  speak  "  conchological "  tour 
of  the  enemy's  position  burst  a 
shrapnel  exactly  over  the  centre 
of  the  two  deceptive  little  kopjes 
in  front  of  the  wooded  cliff  on 
the  left,  and,  incidentally,  ex- 
actly upon  the  high-velocity 
gun  ensconced  behind  them! 
A  great  shot,  the  result  of 
which  apparently  escaped  the 
notice  of  even  the  artillerymen 
themselves,  though  I  saw  it 
most  distinctly.  That  3-inch 
gun  fired  no  more  from  this 
place.  Indeed  its  only  further 
contributions  to  the  engagement 
were  two  futile  shots,  sent  from 
an  invisible  position  a  long  way 
back  about  an  hour  later,  when 
the  nek  was  practically  in  our 
hands.  After  this  the  howitzers 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
these  kopjes,  and  then  the  ter- 
rible power  of  their  high-angle 
fire  became  apparent.  Between 
the  kopjes  and  the  bluff  ran  a 
deep  and  narrow  gorge  from 
which  an  annoying  rifle  fire  pro- 
ceeded even  after  the  gun  had 
been  withdrawn.  Time  after 
time  the  lyddite  shells,  snorting 
slowly  through  the  air  like  a 
goods  train  up  a  gradient, 
dropped  plumb  into  this  huge 
natural  shelter  trench,  with  a 
reverberating  roar  that  was 
awful  to  hear  even  from  the 
howitzer  position  itself.  There 
is  no  more  accurate  weapon 
than  a  howitzer,  in  capable 
hands,  at  2500  yards,  and  no 
howitzers  in  the  world  could  be 
better  served  than  those  which 
coughed  and  thundered  at  the 
imhappy     Dutchmen     on     Al- 
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"  Dear  Ethel, ^I  have  been 
offered  a  position  at  Kutztown. 
It's  called  '  Liberty  School,'  far 
out  in  the  eoiintry ;  but,  as  you 
know,  I  am  already  '  placed,'  so 
you  may  have  it.  Let  down 
the  hem  of  your  dress  (you  look 
such  an  infant),  fix  your  hair 
up,  and  come  to  see  me  at  once. 
— Yours  in  haate, 

"  Julia  Hood," 

Could  anything  be  more  stir- 
ring ?  I  was  at  last  to  teach  a 
school  and  be  paid  for  it  The 
very  first  thing  I'd  buy  would 
be — well,  I  would  decide  later ; 
notv  my  business  clearly  was  to 
make  myself  look  older.  In 
vain  I  tried.  My  face  and  form 
were  hopelessly  childish.  At 
last  I  presented  myself  before 
Julia  Hood. 

"Will  I  do?"  Tasked. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  screamed,  as  she 
danced  about  the  room  in  de- 
light at  my  "get  up." 

I  was  furious,  and  loftily 
asked  the  cause  of  her  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  she  said. 
"  But  don't,  I  beseech  you,  blush 
that  way  before  Mr  Black.  He's 
the  county  superintendent,  and 
we've  got  to  see  him  and  try  to 
get  the  position  for  you.  You 
see  he  offered  it  to  me,  hut  I 
am  so  much  older  than  you,  and 
then  I've  had  some  experience 
in  teaching;  so  perhaps  he  will 
not  take  you." 

At  this  possibility  my  cour- 
age  returned.      "He  must,"  I 
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except  on  the  far-away  right, 
where  the  horse  -  artillery  are 
still  shelling  away  at  the  moun- 
tains. The  heights  are  ours, 
the  seizure  of  the  left  following 
as  a  natural  corollary  to  success 
on  the  right ;  and  the  rows  of 
trenches  and  other  terrors  on 
Laing's  Nek  are  worth  no  more 
than  a  box  of  pins. 

It  is  easy  to  wax  sentimental 
over  the  silence  that  follows  a 
battle.  It  has  been  done  be- 
fore :  alas  I  unless  human  nature 
alters  very  much,  it  will  be  done 
again.  As  my  men  and  I 
marched  wearily  down  into  the 
mist  that  rose  from  the  spruit- 
bed,  following  the  guns  which 
had  been  our  charge  all  day,  to 


bed  in  the  darkening  valley,  I 
wondered  if  the  slain  who  lay 
hidden  amongst  the  boulders 
were  raising  their  pale  faces 
a  little  to  listen,  like  the 
corpses  in  Fritel's  dreadful  pic- 
ture.^ 

But  after  all,  the  day  ended, 
as  it  had  begun,  in  cheerfulness. 
Sidelong  glances  at  the  tops  of 
kopjes  in  the  gloom,  and  dismal 
reflections  upon  their  ghastly 
occupants,  soon  became  out  of 
place  by  a  bivouac  fire,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  dinner, 
for  which  relief  I  here  register 
much  and  fervent  thanks  to  the 
gallant  and  hospitable  pom-pom 
officers  who  afl'orded  it. 

Linesman. 


The  Conquerors. 
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I  WAS  a  very  young  and 
timid  girl  belonging  to  one  of 
those  English  families  who, 
having  seen  better  days,  come 
to  America  to  retrieve  a  shat- 
tered fortune,  and  too  often 
find  themselves  worse  off  than 
when  they  were  in  England. 

This  being  the  case,  and  I 
having   lately  graduated   from 

the  Girls' High  School  of  G , 

Pennsylvania,  it  eventually  fell 
to  my  lot  to  earn  my  living  by 
teaching. 

I  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  teaching  except  that  it 
seemed  a  fine  thing  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  book  open  to  refresh 
one's  memory  while  the  pupil 
does  all  the  work ;  so  the  pros- 
pect of  teaching  did  not  dis- 
hearten me.  That  was  the 
occupation  followed  by  every 
girl  graduated  from  the  High 

School    of   G ,    irrespective 

of  her  bent  or  qualifications, 
provided  she  could  obtain  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the 
city  or  coimty  public  schools 
(free  schools).  This  was  what 
troubled  me — how  to  get  a  posi- 
tion. 

I  had  graduated  in  June, 
and  it  was  now  March ;  but 
altliough  I  had  left  no  stone 
unturned,  my  services  as  a 
teacher  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
demand. 

One  morning — when  I  least 
expected  it — a  note  from  a  class- 
mate was  handed  to  me  marked 
on  the  envelope  "  in  haste,"  and 
ran  as  follows  : — 


"  Dear  Ethel, — I  have  been 
offered  a  position  at  Kutztown. 
It's  called  *  Liberty  School,'  far 
out  in  the  country ;  but,  as  you 
know,  I  am  already  *  placed,'  so 
you  may  have  it.  Let  down 
the  hem  of  your  dress  (you  look 
such  an  infant),  fix  your  hair 
up,  and  come  to  see  me  at  once. 
— Yours  in  haste, 

"  Julia  Hood." 

Could  anything  be  more  stir- 
ring ?  I  was  at  last  to  teach  a 
school  and  be  paid  for  it.  The 
very  first  thing  I'd  buy  would 
be — well,  I  would  decide  later; 
now  my  business  clearly  was  to 
make  myself  look  older.  In 
vain  I  tried.  My  face  and  form 
were  hopelessly  childish.  At 
last  I  presented  myself  before 
Julia  Hood. 

"  Will  I  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  I "  she  screamed,  as  she 
danced  about  the  room  in  de- 
light at  my  "get  up." 

I  was  furious,  and  loftily 
asked  the  cause  of  her  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  she  said. 
"  But  dont,  I  beseech  you,  blush 
that  way  before  Mr  Black.  He's 
the  county  superintendent,  and 
we've  got  to  see  him  and  try  to 
get  the  position  for  you.  You 
see  he  offered  it  to  me,  but  I 
am  so  much  older  than  you,  and 
then  I've  had  some  experience 
in  teaching ;  so  perhaps  he  will 
not  take  you." 

At  this  possibility  my  cour- 
age  returned.       "He  mnst,'^  I 
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nounced   that  I  was  to  go  to 
Kutztown  the  next  morning. 

It  seemed  to  my  parents  a 
terrible  risk  to  send  me  off  for 
the  first  time  alone  to  an  en- 
tirely unknown  place,  and  with 
such  vague  instructions ;  and  I 
am  afraid  they  never  would 
have  let  me  go  had  I  not  (I 
grieve  to  say)  made  home  al- 
most "  untenable  "  for  the  last 
six  months  by  my  repinings  for 
a  position. 

Therefore  they  reluctantly 
consented  to  let  me  try  it.  My 
heart  dreaded  the  first  venture, 
but  I  had  determined  to  teach, 
and  to  show  my  family  that  I 
could  do  something,  for  I  had 
overheard  the  maid  say,  "  So 
she's  got  a  job.  Well,  the  blind 
goose  gets  the  grain  of  com 
sometimes.*^ 

I  had  a  secret  misgiving  that 
my  family  shared  these  senti- 
ments, and  that  I  seemed  the 
"  blind  goose "  to  them  also. 
Enough.  I  would  prove  my 
power. 

With  inward  misgiving  and 
much  outward  courage  I 
boarded  the  train.  I  think  we 
stopped  at  eight  or  nine  sta- 
tions, at  each  of  which  I  in- 
quired anxiously  if  we  were  at 
Kutztown. 

"  Kutztown,"  called  the  con- 
ductor, and  I  at  once  got  out, 
fearing  I  might  be  taken  be- 
yond the  scene  of  action. 

I  entered  a  tiny  stuffy  room 
with  benches  around  the  walls, 
a  great  stove  in  the  middle, 
surrounded  by  men  the  like  of 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
They  were  farmers,  and  stared 
at  me,  not  boldly,  but  with  the 
most  open  curiosity. 

I  approached  one  and  asked 


if  he  could  tell  me  where  Mr 
Amos  Harding  was  to  be  found. 

"Amos?"  he  said.  "That's 
him  yonder,"  pointing  with  his 
thumb  to  a  thin  anxious-look- 
ing being  who,  I  noticed,  wore 
high  mdia- rubber  boots,  a 
mouse -coloured  shirt,  no  coat, 
and  a  slouch  hat. 

"Did  you  say  that  is  Mr 
Harding,  the  school  director, 
I  am  looking  for?" 

"  That's  your  man,"  said  he. 

"Say,  Amos,  here's  a  girl 
wants  you." 

.  "  Hold  on  a  bit,  Martin :  I'll 
be  there  then,"  said  he  who  I 
was  forced  to  believe  was  the 
educator  I  sought.  And  he 
came.  I  felt  degraded  because 
he  did  not  raise  his  hat,  but 
that  was  only  the  first  day  of 
my  venture. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you've  got 
the  better  of  me."  And  I 
handed  him  the  superinten- 
dent's letter. 

"  He  says  you're  to  be  the 
noo  teacher.  Come  over  to  my 
place  and  we  can  fix  this  thing 
up."  So  I  followed  him.  He 
lived  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
station,  in  a  pretty  red  brick 
house.  I  remember  noticing 
that  the  shutters  of  every  win- 
dow were  shut  except  those 
which  belonged  to  the  kitchen. 
It  astonished  me  at  the  time ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that 
the  country-folks  live  almost 
entirely  in  their  kitchens,  the 
parlour  seldom  being  opened 
except  for  very  important  visi- 
tors or  when  the  daughter  of 
the  house  "keeps  comp'ny." 

"Now,"  said  he,  facing  me, 
"Mr  Black  wants  I  shall  put 
you  in  at  Liberty,  and  I'm 
quite   willin'  you   should  have 
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"Gee  up,"  said  John.  And 
then  he  told  me  that  he  must 
be  back  at  the  station  in  time 
for  the  five  o'clock  train ;  so  if 
I  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
a  rest  by  that  time  he  would 
have  to  take  me  back. 

It  was  snowing  drearily,  but 
I  would  not  be  discouraged.  I 
plied  him  with  questions  about 
the  farms,  the  people,  the 
country,  and  the  horse,  but  I 
could  see  he  was  not  interested, 
and  by  the  nervous  way  he 
consulted  his  watch  every  few 
minutes  it  was  quite  clear  to 
me  that  his  own  business  and 
not  mine  worried  him.  At 
last  he  turned  into  a  lane 
which  led  up  to  a  grey  stone 
farmhouse.  Jumping  from 
the  buggy,  he  opened  the  gate 
and  walked  up  to  the  house, 
leaving  the  horse  to  take  me 
there. 

A  very  tidy-looking  woman 
in  a  sun-bonnet  and  gingham 
apron  was  sweeping  the  porch. 
She  tiuned  her  apron  into  a 
sort  of  belt,  and,  broom  in 
hand,  came  to  the  side  of  the 
buggy.  John  strolled  off  to 
the  barn,  calling  out,  "  Well, 
Mrs  Hogentogler,  I'll  go  and 
talk  to  the  men  awhile." 

The  horse  evidently  meant 
to  go  with  him,  for  I  could  not 
make  it  stop  though  I  tugged 
hard  at  the  reins  with  my 
benumbed  hands.  Mrs  Hogen- 
togler said  "Wo,  there,  Bill," 
taking  the  bridle. 

"I  am  the  new  teacher,"  I 
said  ;  "  will  you  let  me  board 
with  you?" 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  Hogentogler 
he  won't  hear  of  it.  We  took 
the  teacher  to  board  last  year 
and  he's  all  out  of  heart  with 


teachers ;  he  says  he  won't  board 
no  more  of  them,  and  I  don't 
blame  him.  He  says,  *some 
person  else  can  take  the  next.' 
It's  the  keepin'  comp'ny  he 
don't  like,  you  see.  Why,  most 
all  the  young  men  in  Kutztown 
set  up  with  her." 

I  sneered.  This  was  too 
unjust. 

"  I  should  have  none  of  them 
coming  to  see  me,  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yes,  you  would,"  she 
said,  glancing  up  at  me. 
"  That  is,  if  you  made  yourself 
common." 

I  afterwards  learned  that 
"  to  make  oneself  common " 
meant  not  being  proud.  For 
in  Pennsylvania  country  dis- 
tricts the  American  boast  of 
equality  is  literally  lived  up 
to,  and  nothing  is  more  bitterly 
resented  than  pride  which  will 
not  associate  with  any  and 
every  one. 

I  was  about  to  press  the 
point  further  when  John  came 
up,  watch  in  hand,  and  said 
we  must  go  to  the  next  farm, 
for  the  "men"  had  told  him 
my  fate. 

"Well,  good-bye  to  you," 
said  Mrs  Hogentogler  looking 
very  uncomfortable  as  we  drove 
off. 

The  next  place  we  tried  was 
Krauskops'.  They  were  gettin' 
comp'ny  as  Mrs  Harding  had 
said,  so  had  no  room.  And 
then  we  came  to  a  farm  owned 
by  one  Silas  Bard,  and  there 
I  met  with  no  friendly  reception. 
John  told  me  that  a  daughter 
of  that  house  named  Mary  had 
applied  for  the  position  at 
Liberty  School,  but  Silas  her 
father  being  a  New  Mennonite, 
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with  a  railing  and  cylindrical 
cushions  of  chintz  at  each  end : 
this  was  the  sofa.  At  the  other 
end  was  a  large  round  table, 
with  a  lamp  in  the  middle.  It 
was  covered  with  books,  maga- 
zines, writing  materials,  and  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
wire -basket  filled  with  apples 
that  is  never  absent  from  the 
tables  of  these  Pennsylvania 
country  homes.  There  was  a 
long  low  window  looking  out 
upon  the  lane  through  which 
we  had  driven.  This  was  the 
"living-room,"  for  the  Hom- 
shers  —  thanks  to  Abannah's 
refining  influence — did  not  use 
their  kitchen  exclusively. 

Having  settled  me  before  the 
fire,  Mrs  Homsher  sat  down 
and  quietly  took  up  her  inter- 
rupted sewing.  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable, for  I  could  see  she  was 
disturbed  over  what  she  had 
just  done.  So  I  dared  not  say 
a  word,  but  sat,  wet  and  miser- 
able, looking  into  the  fire  and 
thinking  of  home.  Whenever  I 
raised  my  eyes  to  steal  a  look 
at  her,  I  found  her  beautiful 
earnest  brown  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  and  she  afterwards  told  me 
that  my  English  accent  and 
proud  bearing,  when  my  point 
was  gained,  made  her  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  sheltering  me. 

Presently  she  put  down  her 
work,  saying,  "Has  thee  had 
anything  to  eat?" 

"  No ;  but  I'll  not  have  any- 
thing, thank  you." 

"Yes,  but  thee  must  have  a 
piece.  Thee  must  excuse  me,  I 
forgot  to  ask  thee  before.  Just 
go  out  to  Maggie,  and  she'll  get 
thee  a  bite  before  supper." 

I  did  not  want  a  "  bite,"  but 
her  silence   was   so   oppressive 


that  I  decided  to  try  "  Maggie," 
and  following  her  directions  I 
found  myself  in  a  basement 
kitchen* 

It  was  a  large  room,  with 
bare  floor  and  bare  rafters. 
There  were  shelves  of  all  sizes 
here  and  there  upon  the  walls  ; 
on  one  I  noticed  a  number  of 
candlesticks,  on  another  lamps, 
on  another  bags  of  hops,  grain, 
and  seeds,  and  still  another  held 
a  violin.  A  great  pine-wood 
table  ran  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  with  a 
backless  bench  on  each  side.  I 
also  saw  a  huge  brick  oven  in 
the  wall.  The  door  leading 
into  the  garden  was  open,  and 
there  were  flat  stones  sunk  into 
the  earth  making  a  path  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  "  spring- 
house  "  (where  milk  and  butter 
are  kept,  cooled  by  the  spring 
over  which  it  is  built).  I 
noticed  several  chickens  walk- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  door, 
and  one  was  on  the  window- 
sill  pecking  at  some  ears  of 
corn. 

The  room  was  bitterly  cold, 
for  there  was  no  fire,  and  stand- 
ing before  the  "range"  and 
blacking  it  was  a  young  girl 
with  snapping  black  eyes. 

She  was  very  pretty,  and  had 
dimples  that  made  her  fascin- 
ating when  she  smiled  as  she 
looked  up  and  caught  sight  of 
me  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  right  in,"  she  said 
cordially.  "You're  the  noo 
teacher,  ain't  you?  Oh,  John 
Harding  told  me,"  she  said, 
answering  my  unformed  ques- 
tion. "  He  told  mister  too,"  she 
added,  laughing.  "  And  maybe 
he  ain't  furioua  You  know  he 
don't     like    strangers.      I    bet 
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Mister.     The   man   who  hated 
strangers. 

Shding  one  of  the  long 
benches  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  table  past  what  seemed  to 
me  a  dozen  or  more  people  who 
leaned  back  against  the  wall  to 
make  way,  I  took  my  place 
between  Mrs  Homsher  and  her 
little  son  Elwood,  who  had 
opened  the  gate  for  John  in 
the  afternoon,  and  who  now 
kicked  his  father  under  the 
table  by  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  me. 

1  learned  afterwards  that  he 
and  the  "  aunties "  were  in 
league  with  the  father  against 
the  mother.  She  was  con- 
sidered proud  and  ambitious. 

"Manasseh,"  said  Mrs  Hom- 
sher bravely,  "this  is  the  new 
teacher.  I  lioj^e  thee'll  make 
her  welcome." 

Manasseh  was  a  man  of 
about  forty  -  five,  rather  tall, 
thin,  and  stooping,  having 
allowed  his  form  to  become 
what  Maggie  called  "  fersut- 
tled,"  or  "settled  down."  His 
hair  was  no  colour  in  par- 
ticular, and  hung  in  long  moist 
threads  that  crowned  the  most 
obstinate-looking  head  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  he  sat,  cleans- 
ing every  vestige  of  food  from 
his  plate  with  a  bit  of  bread. 
But  though  prej^ared  to  ac- 
knowledge his  greeting,  he 
might  have  been  stone  for  all 
the  impression  his  wife's  speech 
made  upon  him. 

"Manasseh,"  she  said,  and 
waited  a  moment,  "won't  thee 
speak  to  teacher?  She's  away 
from  her  home  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  musn't  let  her 
get  home-sick." 

No    response,    but    still    the 


same  careful,  slow,  dogged  at- 
tention to  the  business  in  hand, 
giving  a  poHsh  to  his  plate 
which  his  manners  lacked. 

At  each  side  of  Mr  Homsher 
sat  an  old  lady,  and  these  were 
the  aunties  who  "would  think 
as  he  did."  "Mister's  folks." 
Their  attitudes  clearly  said, 
"  We  are  not  responsible  for 
bringing  her."  And  I  could 
see  they  were  thoroughly  en- 
joying poor  Mrs  Homsher's 
embarrassment.  This  and  the 
allusion  to  my  home  were  too 
much,  and  I  felt  the  tears 
rising :  indeed  one  great  drop 
came  up  to  my  eyelid,  and  I 
balanced  it  there  to  the  end 
of  the  meal. 

I  caught  Mrs  Homsher  look- 
ing at  me  anxiously,  fearing, 
perhaps,  that  after  all  her  con- 
fidence might  turn  out  to  be 
misplaced. 

This  dreadful  meal  over,  each 
one  got  up  and  shuffled  off 
except  Abannah,  who  lingered 
rather  sadly  over  her  tea. 

"Thee  sit  still  and  have 
another  cup  with  me,"  she  said 
coaxingly.  But  I  did  not  dare 
to  answer,  so  merely  shook  my 
head,  looking  all  the  gratitude 
I  felt,  and  was  hurrying  back 
to  my  letter  when  each  of  the 
"aunties"  took  her  cup  and 
saucer  and  washed  them,  and  the 
one  whom  they  called  "Aunt 
Ruth  "  said  to  Abannah,  "  May- 
be thee's  not  too  much  taken 
up  with  thy  stranger  to  see 
after  Manasseh's  foot.  Thee 
knows  he  hurt  it;  but,  then, 
strangers  come  first."  And 
with  this  taunt  both  aunts  left 
the  room.  They  were  twins, 
and  must  have  been  eighty 
years  old.    I  remember  wonder- 
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didn't  have  to  stay  with  mister 
and  them  two  old  copy  cats. 
They  make  me  that  mad  I 
could  eat  them.  But  you 
needn't  to  care.  He'll  come 
roimd  after  a  bit  if  you  make 
yourself  common ;  and  if  he 
likes  you,  aunties  will  too.  Now 
I  must  go,  and  you'd  better 
go  to  bed  because  we  eat  at 
six  to-morrow  morning."  And 
so  she  left  me.  Soothed  by 
her  kindness,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing I  presented  myself  at  the 
breakfast-table.  At  last  I  had 
myself  well  in  hand,  and  felt 
ready  for  the  task  before  me, 
and  was  going  to  take  my  place 
at  the  table  when  the  garden 
door  opened  and  there  came 
into  the  room  a  young  man 
with  the  roundest,  reddest,  sun- 
niest of  faces,  very  round  as- 
tonished blue  eyes,  and  a  brist- 
ling moustache.  IJe  looked  the 
very  personification  of  good 
nature,  his  great  thick  shoulders 
shaking  with  laughter. 

He  was  whistling  and  danc- 
ing into  the  room,  but  stopped 
as  if  shot  upon  seeing  me.  He 
blushed  so  painfully  that  I  took 
a  fancy  to  him  then  and  there, 
feeling  we  were  victims  of  the 
same  imfortunate  habit.  Mag- 
gie laughed  aloud. 

"Come  in,  Eddie,"  she  said, 
"  it's  only  teacher."  Then  turn- 
ing to  me — 

"  This  is  my  brother :  he  will 
be  one  of  your  pupils." 

And  this  she  said  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  terror  her  words 
had  aroused. 

"That's  Frankie,— he's  my 
brother  too ;  but  you  won't 
think  him  near  such  a  good 
pupil." 

VOL.  CLXVIIL — NO.  MXX. 


There  stood  behind  Eddie  a 
man  of  about  twenty -two  or 
twenty-three,  with  a  vjjy 
developed  mouctacHeT  arid  iiot 
nearly  so  open  a  face.  He 
stood  giggling  and  playing 
with  the  back  of  his  collar.  It 
was  Eddie  who  first  noticed  the 
effect  of  all  this  upon  me,  for  I 
stood,  as  it  were,  gasping  for 
air,  and  he  blurted  out,  "We 
won't  give  you  no  trouble, 
teacher,  me  and  Frankie." 

"  Mister  "  came  in  to  break- 
fast just  in  time  to  hear  Eddie's 
last  speech,  and  said,  "  Frankie 
there's  as  dum  skittish  as  he 
can  stick  his  hide  full  :  if 
teacher  can  lick  some  of  that 
out  of  him,  she's  got  my 
thanks." 

This  was  frightful  language 
for  me,  who  only  a  few  days 
ago  had  been  told  to  "run 
away,  dear,"  when  the  very 
mildest  form  of  slang  was  used 
in  my  presence.  Thus  had  I 
been  guarded  and  kept  a  mere 
child,  and  I  suddenly  found 
myself  forced  to  "  make  my- 
self common "  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate this  man,  who,  I  decided, 
judged  by  my  standards,  must 
be  of  the  blackest. 

All  this  should  have  made 
one  very  miserable  had  not  all 
feeling  been  deadened  by  the 
overwhelming  shock.  "  This 
will  be  one  of  your  pupils." 
How  could  I  teach  a  man 
with  a  beard?  What  must 
I  call  him  ?  Dared  I  correct 
him  if  he  were  wrong?  Oh, 
the  battle  of  life  had  begun 
in  real  earnest,  and  I  felt  help- 
less. At  this  point  Mrs  Hom- 
sher  came  in. 

"  Does  thee  know  thee's  ex- 
pected  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
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the  wall.     This  I  pulled  and  set 
the  bell  ringing. 

The  boys  took  their  places  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
girls  on  the  other.  And  now 
with  these  expectant  faces  be- 
fore me  —  about  forty-five,  I 
think — I  must  open  the  school, 
but  could  not  even  now  decide 
liow  to  do  it.  "  I  will  read  the 
Bible  to  them.  That  at  least 
will  be  a  safe  beginning."  I 
shall  never  forget  my  timidity, 
but  once  fully  launched,  it 
seemed  best  to  go  on.  My 
pu[)ils  were  intensely  quiet  and 
devout ;  but  happening  to  glance 
up,  I  saw  a  shower  of  notes 
tossed  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other.  The  morning 
flirtations  were  "on." 

I  put  down  the  Bible. 
Frankie  had  just  caught  a  note 
and  was  stuffing  his  handker- 
chief into  his  mouth  to  suppress 
his  emotion.  Fixing  a  stem 
look  upon  him  I  said,  "What 
have  I  been  reading  to  you, 
Frank  ?  "  And  in  the  most  in- 
jured tones  he  replied,  "I  didn't 
just  catch  what  you  read." 
"  No,  I  thought  not ;  "  but  the 
next  moment  the  humour  of  the 
whole  thing  quite  overcame  me, 
and  I  laughed  until  the  tears 
rollefl  down,  and  still  the  school 
preserved  its  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence.    Nobody  even  smiled. 

I  took  out  my  paper  and 
pencil  and  wrote  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  each  pupil.  This 
steadied  me  a  bit  and  seemed 
business-like,  and  was  received 
so  naturally  that  I  felt  quite 
encouraged,  and  followed  it  up 
by  trying  to  find  out  what  sub- 
jects were  being  taught,  and 
other  matters  that  reduced  my 
work  to  some  system. 


The  older  pupils  were  study- 
ing Latin  and  geometry,  and 
being  just  fresh  from  school  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  teaching 
them.  They  were  anxious  to 
learn,  and  very  grateful  for  the 
help  I  gave  them ;  and  having 
fairly  begun,  the  rest  of  my 
first  day  passed  pleasantly. 
I  was  proud,  and  wrote  an- 
other letter  home. 

On  the  second  day  one  of  the 
pupils,  a  certain  Harry  Smith, 
was  "  playing  truant."  He  had 
been  the  ringleader  in  putting 
the  last  teacher  out ;  "  but 
then,"  said  one  who  was  his 
friend  and  defender,  "he  was 
tight  that  day."  I  guessed 
from  their  comments  that 
"tight"  had  something  to  do 
with  strong  drink,  and  my 
heart  sank. 

On  the  third  day  things  were 
working  smoothly,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  tolerate  the  teach- 
ing, when  suddenly  the  little 
window  at  the  end  of  the  room 
was  darkened  by  a  horse's  head 
thrust  through  into  the  school- 
room. Its  rider  was  doing  his 
best  to  attract  the  attention  of 
a  pretty  young  girl  named 
Abbie  Schue.  I  was  mistress 
of  my  own  school  now,  for  I 
had  discovered  from  the  very 
first  that  the  pupils,  like  the 
elephant,  did  not  know  their 
own  power,  so  I  strode  down 
the  room,  and  gravely  putting 
the  palms  of  both  hands  upon 
the  horse's  face,  tried  to  push  it 
out.  At  this.  Smith  (for  it  was 
he)  deliberately  rode  his  horse  in 
at  the  door,  up  the  middle  of 
the  room,  down  the  side,  and 
out.  And  I,  instead  of  doing 
something  dramatic  to  show  my 
authority,  was  lost  in  admira- 
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on.  In  this  I  distinguished  my- 
self, being  familiar  with  them 
all.  Out  of  the  candidates  only 
half-a-dozen  could  hold  their 
own  in  this  test.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  me  when  called 
upon  to  rise  and  be  examined 
in  the  geography  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  Miss  Greaves.  The  capital 
of  the  United  States,  please  ?  " 

"  Washington." 

"  He  seemed  disappointed, 
possibly  because  I  was  English 
and  must  not  assume  supe- 
riority to  the  native  county 
teachera 

"  The  capital  of  Mississippi  ?  " 

"Don't  know." 

"Well,  then,  of  Texas?  Of 
Louisiana  ?  " 

A  long  pause — another  poser. 

"  Capital  of  lUinois  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Capital  of  Iowa  ?  "  said  Mr 
Black,  looking  quite  happy  at 
this  Uttle  game. 

"Des  Moines,"  I  said.  I  re- 
membered that  name;  it  had 
made  an  impression  on  me, 
being  a  French  one. 

This  temporary  success  gave 
him  a  fresh  impetus,  for  ques- 
tions came  thick.  He  took 
breath  and  began  again. 

"Capital  of  Nevada?  No? 
Of  Michigan?" 

"Oh,  let  up  on  her,  you  old 
son  of  a  gun,"  I  heard  Cosmos 
mutter  in  an  aside.  The  super- 
intendent hurled  at  poor  me 
all  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States;  but  though  I  knew 
many,  so  dazed  was  I  that  I 
told  him  New  York  was  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  last,  for  sheer  want  of 
time,  Mr  Black  said  quietly, 
"That  will  do." 


I  sat  down  determined  not 
to  show  feeling,  though  it  was 
dreadfully  humiliating  to  me. 

"  Bet  he  don't  know  them 
capitals  himself,"  said  Cosmos 
Kutz,  soothingly.  But  I  was  a 
rigid  Puritan  in  those  days,  and 
would  not  encourage  one  who 
hed.  So  the  thing  being  over 
at  last,  I  sailed  past  him  to 
my  desk,  where  I  was  given  a 
teacher's  certificate  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  study  geo- 
graphy. But  Cosmos  Kutz 
was  told  to  go  to  school  another 
term,  as  he  had  failed. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  farm 
I  told  Abannah  all  that  had 
passed,  not  omitting  to  mention 
Mr  Kutz's  attentions.  I  was 
unsparing  in  my  scorn  of 
his  untruthfulness.  Abannah 
listened  in  her  grave  way  and 
said — 

"  I  think  he  must  have  been 
a  little  nervous.  He's  a  nice 
boy,  and  I'd  like  thee  to  know 
more  of  hun." 

"He's  the  most  ridiculous 
creature  I've  ever  seen,"  I  said. 

"Thee  must  not  speak  so 
emphatically  :  thee  knows  thy 
sense  of  humour  runs  away 
with  thee.  What  does  thee  see 
to  laugh  at  in  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  could  truthfully 
answer.  "I  like  you  far  too 
well  to  laugh  at  you." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed 
me  very  solenmly,  and  holding 
my  face  between  both  hands, 
said — 

"  I  will  be  thy  friend  as  long 
as  thee  will  let  me,  for  I  like 
thee  too."  Then  she  added, 
"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  poor 
Cosmos :  he's  taken  a  fancy  to 
thee,  and  I  would  like  the  boy 
to  come   under   thy  influence; 
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goes  home,  and  he  may  make 
trouble  among  the  boys  if  thee's 
proud  with  him.  Besides," 
Hhe  added,  "  his  family  is  quite 
re8[>ectable.  His  folks  come 
from  up-country  on  the  mother's 
side,  that  is.  His  mother  was 
a  Bachman." 

"  Yes ;  and  how  about  the 
Kutzes  ? "  grunted  Manasseh 
from  the  sofa,  where  he  was 
lying  without  his  shoes  or  coat. 
"  Them  Kutzes  is  as  low  down 
mean  a  nim-drinkin'  set  as 
ever  I  hearn  tell  of  nor  seen 
neither." 

"  Well,  but  Cosmos  is  more 
a  Bachman  than  a  Kutz,"  said 
Abannah,  mildly.  ("Then  his 
lying  must  come  from  the  Kutz 
side  of  the  family,"  I  thought, 
and  could  not  help  smihng.) 
Whereupon  I  heard  Mr  Hom- 
sher  grunt  something  about 
"snickerin'  femalea" 

"Thee  just  pay  no  attention 
to  the  note  or  the  present : 
he'll  be  here  on  seventh  day 
night." 

And  so  at  seven  o'clock  on 
the  following  Saturday  evening, 
sitting  at  the  little  window  in 
the  "  living  -  room,"  I  saw  a 
buggy,  with  the  very  lightest 
and  brightest  of  yellow  trap- 
pings, drive  at  a  lively  trot 
up  the  lane.  One  shining  red 
spot  told  me  this  could  be 
none  other  than  the  necktie 
of  Cosmos.  And  so  it  proved, 
for  that  gentleman  put  up 
his  horse  and  came  into  the 
house. 

To  my  dread  I  found  that 
the  "  living  -  room  "  had  been 
vacated  while  I  was  looking 
out  of  the  window.  This  was 
my  comp'ny,  and  so  the  coast 
should  be  clear. 


"Good  evening  to  you,  Miss 
Greaves,"  he  said  heartily. 

"  Good  evening,"  frigidly, 
from  me. 

"A  body  must  be  glad  for  a 
nice  evening  onced,"  said  he, 
rubbing  his  hands  before  the 
fire.  "We're  been  having  so 
much  weather  of  late,  a  feller 
don't  know  how  to  dress."  ^ 
("  Vou  don't  know  how  to 
dress  when  there  is  not  any 
weather,"  I  mentally  com- 
mented.) This  put  me  into 
a  good  humour,  and  I  decided 
that  if  I  must  spend  an  even- 
ing with  this  man,  I  would 
give  myself  up  to  it  and  be 
pleasant. 

"Folks  all  well?"  he  said 
by  way  of  introduction.  "I 
heard  Manasseh  hurt  his 
foot." 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  healed  now." 

"Say,  you  don't  come  from 
the  country?  No,"  he  added, 
"  I  can  tell  it  at  your  talk  you 
don't ;  you  speak  too  proper." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  am  not 
from  the  country,  Mr  Kutz." 

"From  G ,  mebbe?"  he 

persevered. 

"Maybe,"  said  I,  laughing. 

Finding  no  encouragement 
on  this  subject,  he  tried  another 
quite  gaily.     "  How  does  school 
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"Oh,  very  well,  thank  you. 
What  schools  have  you  been 
to,  Mr  Kutz?"  said  I,  taking 
the  offensive  while  there  was 
yet  time,  for  I  felt  I  could 
not  parry  all  the  questions  he 
had  set  himself. 

"  Me  ?  I  attended  the  graded 
school  at  White  Horse.  Noah 
Glick,  he  taught  it,  you  mind, 
there  for  a  while." 
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much  outdoor  work  going  on 
just  now,  I  could  mebbe  get  a 
lift  in  arithmetic  these  two 
weeks  till  school  stops.  I  hear 
you  are  so  good  at  numbers," 

"  Oh,  Mr  Kutz,"  said  I  quick- 
ly, grasping  the  dreadful  pros- 
pect, "  I  am  not,  and  you,  I  am 
sure,  must  be  further  advanced  " 
(I  could  not  resist  it),  "  being  so 
much  older  than  I."  But  sud- 
denly remembering  he  had  asked 
at  the  examination,  "What's 
nine  twelves?"  I  stopped  con- 
fused. 

"  No,  I  ain't — I'm  a  regular 
doppel.  I'm  a  Kutz  for  being 
dumb.  Now,  my  mother,  she 
was  a  Bachman.  She's  enough 
brighter'n  what  my  father  is. 
All  them  Bachmans  is  bright. 
Before  she  was  married  she 
lived  neighbours  to  my  father. 
She  was  so  pretty,  tall,  and 
straight ;  but  my  father  he's  no 
tall  man,  he's  'pinched  off.'^ 
Yes,  there  never  was  a  Bachman 
but  where  was  pretty  and  tall ; 
and  there  never  was  a  Kutz 
but  where  was  pinched  oflP. 
And  they  all  had  them  little 
squinty-up  facea  Before  my 
mother  joined  the  Noo  Mennon- 
ites  she  was  wonderful  dressy. 
She  was  counted  the  prettiest 
girl  where  walked  the  streets  of 
Intercourse." 

"  Who  are  the  New  Mennon- 
ites?"  I  asked. 

"Did  you  never  see  a  Noo 
Mennonite?  Well,  that's  the 
Church,  you  know.  They're 
plain  people.  My  father  don't 
profess  nothin',  and  that's  the 
cause  our  house  ain't  as  plain 
as  some." 

"  And  what  church  does  your 
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father  belong  to  ?  "  I  said,  now 
quite  interested. 

"  Oh,  he  don't  profess  nothing 
he  repeated. 

"  And  you,  Mr  Kutz,  are  you 
a  member? 

"A/e^"  he  said,  quite  hurt. 
"  Do  I  look  like  I  was  plain — at 
my  clothes?  No,  indeed,"  he 
added,  smiling.  "  I  don't  make 
no  profession :  of  course  if  I 
would  I'd  have  to  put  on  the 
garb,  and  that  don't  soot  me. 
Say,  the  only  colours  they  darse 
wear  is  grey  and  brown ;  and  I 
like  red  too  well,  you  can  see  it 
at  me,  can't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  said  heartily, 
to  his  great  satisfaction. 

"  Is  your  mother  the  only 
member  of  the  New  Mennonites, 
Mr  Kutz  ?  " 

"Well,  I  guess  not.  My 
brother  Ezra,  he's  my  oldest 
brother,  he  gave  himself  up. 
'And  he  was  wonderful  fashion- 
able in  his  day;  but  now  he's 
most  the  studiest  [steadiest]  boy 
that  walks.  He  don't  smoke, 
nor  drink,  nor  chew.  Nor  he 
don't  dance  nor  play  cards. 
Dear  me,  I  have  to  think,"  said 
Cosmos,  reminiscently ;  "  but  I 
don't  darse  think,  I'd  go  crazy. 
The  good  times  me  and  him 
used  to  have  when  he  was 
fashionable — him  and  my  sister 
Emma." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
sister,  Mr  Kutz.  Is  she  *  plain ' 
too?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  she  is.  And 
if  it  wouldn't  'a  been  for  old 
Kit  Empich,  I  believe  she's  'a 
been  fashionable  to  this  day. 
They  was  such  friends  together. 
Kit,  she's  plain.     Oh,  but  my 
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Homsher  had  done  nothing  but 
find  fault  from  begiiuiing  to 
end,  and  I  determined  to  keep 
silence  no  longer. 

"  Mr  Homsher,"  I  said,  sit- 
ting well  back  on  the  seat,  "do 
you  know  you  are  a  chronic 
grumbler?  I  have  not  once, 
since  I\'e  known  you,  heard  you 
say  a  kind  word  of  any  one  or 
anythmg." 

"  That's  because  every  blame 
thing  is  so  durn  contraiVy,"  he 
said. 

"No,"  said  I  promptly,  de- 
termined to  speak  now  the 
whole  that  was  in  my  mind. 
"It  is  you  who  are  perverse 
and " 

He  deliberately  wound  the 
reins  about  the  whip  -  socket, 
and  sat  round  on  the  seat  so  as 
to  face  me. 

"So  that's  what  you've 
guessed  up  about  me.  And 
mebbe  you  ain't  fur  off."  Then 
— with  a  sneer — pointing  with 
the  butt-end  of  the  whip  to  a 
cow,  said,  "Ain't  that  a  dear 
little  cow?" 

On  Monday  morning,  the 
fourth  week  of  my  teaching, 
when  I  rang  the  school  bell, 
there  walked  in  with  the  rest 
none  other  than  Cosmos  Kutz. 

I  groaned.  He  was  gor- 
geously dressed,  and  made  a 
great  sensation  as  he  took  his 
seat,  having  carefully  dusted  it 
first  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. But  I  ignored  him.  He 
was  evidently  immensely  popu- 
lar with  the  girls;  indeed,  as 
the  days  went  on,  one  word 
or  one  look  of  approval  from 
Cosmos  would  make  any  one  of 
the  girls  scorn  to  notice  every 
other  boy  in  the  school. 


I  cannot  tell  wherein  his 
charm  lay,  unless  it  was  in  his 
being,  as  they  repeatedly  told 
me,  "  immensely  wealthy."  But 
so  was  Medulah  Weaver — one 
of  the  girls  who  wrote  him 
notes,  and  brought  him  dough- 
nuts and  sand -tarts,  and  in- 
deed appealed  to  his  inner  man 
in  vain.  I  say  "in  vain,"  for 
Cosmos  would  none  of  them; 
and  although  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  discover  it,  there  was  no 
use  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  ap- 
palling fact  that  it  was  upon 
myself  that  Cosmos  had  set  his 
heart,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  have  made  mo  too  "  im- 
mensely wealthy." 

I  would  not  believe  it  at 
first,  though  to  be  sure  "  signs  " 
were  not  wanting. 

The  very  first  intimation  I 
got  of  this  romance  was  in  the 
altered  treatment  I  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  older  girls, 
who  made  my  life  generally 
miserable.  If  they  had  only 
known  how  gladly  I  would 
have  dispensed  with  his  atten- 
tions, they  might  have  made 
their  minds  easy. 

One  day  I  heard  Medulah 
Weaver  say  to  Abbie  Schue, 
"  Frankie  was  going  to  walk 
home  with  teacher  from  the 
Debating  Society  last  night, 
but  he  soon  snuck  off  when 
he  seen  Cosmos  makin'  for 
her." 

"What  does  he  see  at  her, 
anyhow?"  said  Abbie. 

"  What,  indeed  ! "  thought  I, 
as  I  walked  away  feeling  very 
sad  to  be  the  unwilling  cause 
of  such  "evil."  That  he  did 
see  something  at  me  I  could 
no  longer  doubt,  for  on  the 
following     Saturday     morning 
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help  seeing  the  man  was  in 
earnest.  Perhaps  had  I  had  a 
little  more  vanity  I  should  have 
believed  in  him;  but  having  a 
very  humble  opinion  of  my 
charms,  I  could  not  think  any 
one  would  suflPer  on  my  account. 
But  that  was  Saturday.  I 
dreaded  going  to  school  on 
Monday  morning  more  than  I 
can  tell ;  but  when  I  got  there, 
and  no  Cosmos  came,  my 
suspense  was  terrible. 

Had  he  made  away  with 
himself  ?  He  had  hinted  darkly 
on  Saturday,  I  thought.  Tues- 
day came,  and  he  did  not 
appear.  By  Wednesday  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  know 
the  worst. 

"Does  any  one  know  why 
Cosmos  Kutz  is  absent?"  I 
inquired  from  my  desk. 

Nobody  knew.  "Drowned," 
I  decided. 

On  Thursday,  however,  when 
I  was  "one  field  and  a  lane" 
from  the  schoolhouse,  I  was 
met  by  a  noisy  delegation  of 
boys  and  girls,  each  trying  to 
be  heard  first. 

"  Cosmos  Kutz  has  give  him- 
self up,"  they  were  saying 
excitedly. 

"Oh,  what  for?"  I  asked. 
"What  has  he  been  doing?" 

"  He's  in  school.  You'd 
ought  to  see  him.  He's  give 
himself  up." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I 
demanded,  crossly  this  time. 
"  Given  himself  up  to  what  or 
whom  ?     Tell  me  at  once." 

Then  they  all  fell  back,  walk- 
ing very  slowly  and  looking  at 
me  pityingly. 

"  Why,  he's  turned  plain." 

"Turned  what?''  I  said. 
"Will    some    one    tell    me    in 


decent  English  what  Cosmos 
Kutz  has  done?" 

"Why,  he  ain't  fashionable 
no  more." 

"  He  never  was,"  I  retorted. 

"  He  dresses  plain." 

"  All  the  better,"  I  persisted. 
"  Why  do  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  wears  the  garb. 
He's  joined  the  Noo  Men- 
nonites." 

Oh,  now  I  understood.  And 
the  meaning  turned  me  cold. 
And  /  was  responsible  for 
that. 

I  went  into  the  schoolroom, 
and  there  sat  Cosmos.  No  more 
the  bold  bedecked  Cosmos.  He 
now  wore  a  "  broad-brimt "  hat. 
I  was  told  afterwards  that  he 
had  had  it  made  broader  in  the 
brim  than  those  worn  by  the 
oldest  and  strictest  member. 
His  clothing  was  square  in 
fashion,  buttoned  up  high  at 
the  neck.  Did  I  say  "but- 
toned"? No.  Buttons  were 
vanity  in  those  days,  and  not 
allowed :  his  coat  was  fastened 
with  hooks  and  eyes.  He  kept 
his  hat  on  as  I  passed  him — he 
who  before  loved  to  "  tip  "  it  to 
me — and  did  so  upon  the  very 
faintest  pretext. 

Eddie  came  up  to  my  desk, 
where  I  was  sitting  (I  had  not 
yet  rung  the  school  bell),  and 
whispered  as  he  "  dusted  it 
ofi"'— 

"  He  daresent  tip  his  hat  now 
he's  joined  the  meetin'.  He 
don't  become  them  clothes,  do 
you  think?"  said  Eddie  confi- 
dentially. 

"But,  Eddie,"  I  said,  "he 
still  wears  the  yellow  boots,  I 
see.    Surely  they  are  not  plain  ?  " 

"Yes,   but    only   till   them's 
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IN     THE     HEART     OF     KALAMANTAN. 


BY   HUGH   CLIFFORD,    C.M.G. 


Seated  on  the  ground,  his 
back  resting  against  the  wall 
of  the  stockade,  his  crooked 
knees  supporting  his  elbows, 
his  palms  lying  flat,  one  against 
either  cheek,  he  stared  moodily 
at  the  sunset.  His  figure  was 
thin  and  wasted ;  the  colour  of 
his  skin  was  sallow  and  opaque ; 
premature  lines  had  furrowed 
themselves  upon  a  face  which 
should  have  been  that  of  a  man 
in  his  first  youth.  Even  now 
that  the  glory  in  the  western 
sky  furnished  beauty  enough 
to  fill  the  sight  of  any  man,  his 
eyes  were  restless  and  shifty. 
Every  minute  or  so  he  recalled 
his  gaze  from  the  distant  hori- 
zon and  threw  anxious,  uneasy 
glances  about  him,  as  though 
lie  dreaded  the  approach  of  some 
enemy,  as  though  threatened  by 
some  ever-present  danger.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  same  feeling  of 
insecurity  which  had  caused 
him  to  seat  himself  with  the 
only  solid  structure  in  sight 
protecting  his  back  from  pos- 
sible assault. 

The  little  block -house,  sur- 
rounded by  its  wooden  palisade, 
above  which  the  high-pitched 
palm-leaf  roof  rose  skywards  in 
a  dust-coloured  pyramid,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide,  flat 
valley.  On  every  side  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles  the 
ground  stretched  to  the  foothills 
in  a  series  of  low,  sweeping  un- 
dulations, the  whole  smothered 
completely  by  a  waste  of  coarse, 
rank  grass.    The  squalid  Miirut 


villages — each  consisting  of  a 
single  long  barrack  divided  into 
narrow   dwellings   all  .opening 
out  on  to  a  common  verandah 
— nestled  in  the   hollows,  and 
were    seen   so   indistinctly   be- 
tween  the   grass   tufts  on  the 
higher    ground    that    they   did 
nothing  towards  breaking  the 
flatness  of  the  plain  or  relieving 
its  aching  monotony.     Fencing 
the  valley  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less   chain   without    break    or 
outlet,  ranges  of  vast  mountains 
rose    abruptly   from    its   edge, 
those  on  the   north  clustering 
about  the  feet  of  a  giant  peak 
some  11,000  feet  in  height,  those 
to   the   south,    east,    and    west 
sloping  upwards  to  lesser  sum- 
mits 3000  or  4000  feet  above 
sea-level.       Once   long   ago,  in 
the   dim   recesses   of   an   unre- 
corded past,  the  valley  had  been 
a  lake,  hidden   here   from  the 
eyes   of  men   in    the   heart   of 
many     moimtains  :     now     the 
waters    had    subsided,    giving 
place    to    a    race    of    unclean 
men,    who    squatted    like   foul 
parasitic   growths  on   the  rich 
alluvial  soil ;  but  to  the  solitary 
white  man  the  loneliness  of  the 
place  could  not  have  been  more 
intense  had  the  valley  retained 
from    the    beginning    its    pre- 
historic  aspect. 

That  ring  of  tumbled  hill- 
tops, hemming  him  in  on  every 
side,  had  for  him  a  terrible  fas- 
cination— the  fascination  of  fear. 
When  first  he  came  to  this  place 
it  had  taken  him  many  days  of 
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raid  us.  Hath  the  Tuaii  any 
order  ?  " 

Then  Gervase  Fornier's  new- 
found manhood  came  to  his  aid. 
His  words  rang  adown  the  wire 
tirm  and  imperative,  and  the 
Malay,  recognising  the  tone  of 
the  master,  listened  humbly, 
and  never  so  much  as  dreamed 
of  disobeying, 

"Bury  the  body  within  the 
walls  of  the  block-house,  and 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
grave  both  by  day  and  by  night 
until  I  come.  I  will  start  with 
the  dawn,  and  in  six  days  I 
shall  be  with  you.  Do  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Tuan." 

"  And  hark  ye,  I'll  have  the 
skin  ofiP  the  back  of  any  man 
amongst  ye  who  sleeps  on  his 
|X)st,  and  the  life  of  one  and  all 
if  aught  of  ill  befalleth  Tiian 
Bambi's  body  ere  I  arrive.  Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  T^ian." 

"  It  is  well.  Then  do  my 
bidding  and  fail  not,  as  ye  value 
Avhole  skins." 

"Yes,  Tilan,"  and  the  tele- 
phone was  rung  off. 

His  resolution  to  cross  the 
•dangerous  zone  of  wild  Mfirut 
country  had  been  taken  in  a 
moment,  but  Gervase  never 
faltered.  His  belief  in  the 
danger  of  such  a  journey  was 
as  firm  as  of  old,  but  his 
whole  attitude  towards  peril 
had  undergone  a  change.  What 
•careil  he  now  if  his  end  came 
to  him  in  an  ugly  guise,  so  that 
he  died  in  an  attempt  to  serve 
the  man  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him  even  unto  death  ? 

At  dawn,  accompanied  by  ten 
Dyaks,  Gervase  Fornier  set  out 
upon  his  march.     His  way  led 


eastwards,  and  the  bairiar  of 
mountains,  crowned  by  a  pale 
glory  of  the  faint  pinks  and 
yellows  of  a  tropical  sunrise, 
stood  out  prominently  before 
him  like  a  vast  host  of  gigantic 
enemies  cahnly  awaiting  his 
assault.  All  day  he  plodded 
doggedly  onwards  across  the 
glaring  plain,  the  sun  beating 
down  pitilessly  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  scorching  his  arms  and 
neck  and  face,  blistering  his 
back  even  through  his  flannel 
shirt,  and  making  his  eyes 
swim  and  ache.  At  sundown 
he  camped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  a  Miirut  village, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, which  is  sounder  than  the 
slumber  of  the  just,  in  spite  of 
the  rows  of  blackened  skulls 
which  grinned  at  him,  winking 
in  the  dim  torchlight  from  the 
beams  overhead.  Thie  hideous 
trophies  bore  to  him  their  threat- 
ening message  no  less  sui-ely 
than  of  old,  but  it  was  a  mes- 
sage which  had  lost  its  meaning. 
Since  Burnaby  had  died  for 
him  life  was  a  more  awfid  thing 
than  death. 

The  next  day  he  began  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains.  The 
track  ran  through  the  foothills, 
climbing,  as  is  the  habit  of 
native -made  paths,  up  to  the 
top  of  every  summit  and  then 
dropping  sheer  down  in  a  head- 
long pitch  to  the  hot,  moist 
valley  below.  It  was  like  crawl- 
ing up  and  down  a  switchback 
unaided  by  momentum  in  the 
descents  or  by  gathered  im- 
petus on  the  upward  grades. 
In  many  places  the  grass  under 
foot  was  sun-dried  till  it  was 
as  slippery  as  ice ;  in  others 
rude    steps    which    had    been 
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them  for  their  attempt  to 
break  the  Government's  peace ; 
how  he  kept  them  with  him 
until  each  man  among  them 
had  carried  up  a  hundred  large 
stones  from  the  river-bed  and 
piled  them  on  the  grave  where 
Bumaby's  bones  were  laid  to 
rest;  how  that  huge  pyramid, 
which  was  the  surest  protection 
against  insult  that  could  be 
afforded  to  the  dead,  became 
in  time  the  centre  round  which 
clustered  half  the  superstitions 
of  the  valley, — are  not  these 
things  written  in  the  records 
of  Kalamantan,  and  in  the 
memory  of  certain  Mdruts,  now 
most  orderly  and  exemplary 
members  of  society,  who  fear 
with  a  great  fear,  and,  drunk 
or  sober,  swear  by  the  very 
toe-nails  of  "  Tuan  Fornieh  "  ? 

Later  the  second  in  command 
came  up-country  to  Banat  to 
inquire  into  recent  events,  and 
returned  to  the  capital  to  make 
his  report  in  person  to  the 
chief. 

"  You  can't  do  better  than  let 
young  Fomier  have  sole  charge 
up  there,"  he  said.  "He  has 
got  a  grip  on  the  people  which 


is  worth  all  the  science  of 
government  in  the  world,  and 
I  doubt  whether  we  shall  have 
any  trouble  there  for  ages.  I 
can't  understand  it.  The  boy 
is  completely  changed.  The 
work  has  made  a  man  of  him." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  was 
the  only  chance  of  making  any- 
thing of  him  ? "  said  the  chief. 
He  liked  to  cultivate  a  reputa- 
tion for  infallibility,  though  his 
grounds  for  it  were  not  more 
sure  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. "  You  see  I  was  right. 
The  heart  of  Kalamantan  has 
turned  a  waster  into  a  good 
officer  I " 

But  to  my  thinking  the 
heart  of  Kalamantan  would 
have  been  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing had  it  not  been  for  the 
heart  of  poor  Tom  Bumaby, 
by  whose  rude  grave  Gervase 
Fornier  sits  evening  after  even- 
ing, careless  of  an  unprotected 
back,  talking  silently  to  the 
dead  as  though  he  still  lived, 
and  telling  to  him  again  and 
again  the  story  of  his  gratituda 

The  heart  of  Kalamantan  can 
have  no  solitude  for  him  while 
his  friend  lies  so  near  at  hand. 
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was    so    much    the    friend    of 
England    that     she     had    for- 
bidden the  Earl  Marischal  her 
country.      His   thouglits    seem 
to  have  been  hag-ridden  by  the 
figure  of  Charles  XII.     In  the 
heather,  when  whisky  failed  to 
upset  him,  he  had  called  him- 
self proudly  a  Ute  de  fer^  which 
was  the  name  the  Janissaries 
gave  Charles  of  Sweden.     So, 
when   he  was    to    be    expelled 
from    Paris,    he    proposed    to 
imitate  Charles  at  Bender  and 
stand    a    siege    in    his    house. 
Pathetic     day  -  dreams     of     a 
Charles  of  Scotland  who  should 
sweep    over    Europe    seem    to 
have  haunted  his  sober  hours. 
He    took    seriously    and    reso- 
lutely    to     drink,     the     usual 
Nemesis    of    incompetent    am- 
bition.    Bad  women,  like  Miss 
Walkinshaw     and     the     Prin- 
cess de  Talmond  ;  good  women, 
like    Madame   d'Aiguillon   and 
Mademoiselle  Ferrand,  assisted 
in   his   downfall   by   providing 
an    atmosphere    of     adulation 
which   dulled   the   blunt    criti- 
cism  of   his   friends.      It   is   a 
thankless    task   to   watch    the 
slow    decay    of    spirit,    a    sad 
one    when    for    this    man    the 
best  blood  had  once  been  spilled 
like  water. 

The  tale  of  those  years  is 
so  sordid  that  one  turns  with 
relief  to  the  little  that  is  inno- 
cent. Charles  seems  to  have 
betaken  himself  at  times  to 
literature,  and  anticipated 
Rousseau,  whom  he  afterwards 
helped  the  Earl  Marischal  to 
befriend.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  become  a  Wild- 
man,  and  he  left  some  manu- 
script "  Maximes  "  for  our  guid- 
ance  in   the   savage   life.      He 
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corresponded  with  Montesquieu, 
who  said  that  if  Charles  were 
not  so  great  a  prince  he  would 
secure     his     election     to     the 
Academy.       He     begs     Made- 
moiselle Ferrand  to  send  him 
*  Joseph  Andrews'  in   English 
and    *  Tom   Jones '   in   French, 
and    afterwards   we    find    him 
reading      '  Clarissa      Harlowe.' 
Meantime  Jacobitism  at  home 
was  fast  becoming  a  belief  of 
the  past.     In  1750  he  paid  a 
flying    visit    to    England,  .ex- 
plored the  Tower,   and  held  a 
meeting  in  an  upper  chamber 
in  Pall  Mall.     In  1759  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  Protestant ; 
and  there  were  hopes  of  a  rising 
under  theElibanks  and  a  French 
invasion, — hopes  which  Hawke 
shattered    in     Quiberon     Bay. 
Soon     there    was     scarcely    a 
Jacobite  left  even  in  Scotland, 
save    the    Oliphants    of    Gask 
and  Bishop  Forbes,  who  refused 
to  believe  the  evil  reports  of  the 
Prince.       And   then    came   the 
accession   of   George    III.,    the 
young  king,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman in  truth,  and  the  last 
remnant     of     Charles's     party 
returned     to     a     conventional 
loyalty.      Forgotten,  impotent, 
haunted  by  regrets,  going  little 
out  of  doors,  and  rarely  taking 
exercise,   Charles,   who   on   the 
heather  had  been   a   model   of 
manly  courage,  descended  into 
a     premature    and    gluttonous 
old    age.       "De   vivre    et    pas 
vivre,"     as     he     wrote,     "est 
beaucoup  pis  que  de  mourir." 
In    1766    James    died     and 
Charles  returned  to  Italy.     He 
married,    as    befitted    one   still 
signing  himself  "Charles   R.," 
and   the   bride   was    a    vulgar 
little  German  princess,  Louise 
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hopeful  too — only  to  hear  him 
shout,  *No.  Nothing.'  That 
was  all  then — and  there  shall 
be  nothing  more;  there  shall 
be  no  message,  unless  such  as 
each  of  us  can  interpret  for 
himself  from  the  language  of 
facts,  that  are  so  often  more 
enigmatic  than  the  craftiest 
arrangement  of  words.  He 
made,  it  is  true,  one  more 
attempt  to  deliver  himself ;  but 
that  too  failed,  as  you  may 
perceive  if  you  look  at  the 
sheet  of  greyish  foolscap  en- 
closed here.  He  had  tried  to 
write;  do  you  notice  the  com- 
monplace hand?  It  is  headed 
*The  Fort,  Patusan.'  I  sup- 
pose he  had  carried  out  his 
intention  of  making  out  of  liis 
house  a  place  of  defence.  It 
was  an  excellent  plan :  a  deep 
ditch,  an  earth  wall  topped  by 
a  palisade,  and  at  the  angles 
gims  mounted  on  platforms  to 
sweep  each  side  of  the  square. 
Doramin  had  agreed  to  furnish 
him  the  guns  ;  and  so  each  man 
of  his  party  would  know  there 
was  a  place  of  safety,  upon 
which  every  faithful  partisan 
could  rally  in  case  of  some  sud- 
den danger.  All  this  showed 
his  judicious  foresight,  his  faith 
in  the  future.  What  he  called 
*  my  own  people ' — the  liberated 
captives  of  the  Sherif — were  to 
make  a  distinct  quarter  of  Pat- 
usan,  with  their  huts  and  little 
plots  of  ground  under  the  walls 
of  the  stronghold.  Within  he 
would  be  an  invincible  host  in 
himself.  *The  Fort,  Patusan.' 
No  date,  as  you  observe.  What 
is  a  number  and  a  name  to  a 
day  of  days  ?  It  is  also  impos- 
sible to  say  whom  he  had  in 
his   mind  when   he   seized  the 


pen  :  Stein — myself — the  world 
at  large — or  was  this  only  the 
aimless  startled  cry  of  a  soli- 
tary man  confronted  by  his 
fate?  *An  awful  thing  has 
happened,'  he  wrote  before  he 
flung  the  pen  down  for  the 
first  time;  look  at  the  blot 
shaped  like  the  head  of  an 
arrow  under  these  words. 
After  a  while  he  had  tried 
again,  scrawling  heavily,  as  if 
with  a  hand  of  lead,  another 
line.  *  I  must  now  at  once  .  .  .' 
The  pen  had  spluttered,  and  that 
time  he  gave  it  up.  There's 
nothing  more ;  he  had  seen  a 
broad  gulf  that  neither  eye  nor 
voice  could  span.  I  can  under- 
stand this.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  inexplicable ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  his 
own  personality  —  the  gift  of 
that  destiny  which  he  had  done 
his  best  to  master. 

"I  send  you  also  an  old 
letter — a  very  old  letter.  It 
was  found  carefully  preserved 
in  his  writing-case.  It  is  from 
his  father,  and  by  the  date  you 
can  see  he  must  have  received 
it  a  few  days  before  he  joined 
the  Patna,  Thus  it  must  be 
the  last  letter  he  ever  had  from 
home.  He  had  preserved  it  all 
these  yeara  The  good  old  par- 
son fancied  his  sailor-son.  I've 
looked  in  at  a  sentence  here  and 
there.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
except  just  affection.  He  tells 
his  'dear  James'  that  the  last 
long  letter  from  him  was  very 

*  honest  and  entertaining.'  He 
would  not  have  him  'judge 
men  harshly  or  hastily.'  There 
are  four  pages  of  it,  easy  moral- 
ity and  family  news.     Tom  had 

*  taken  ordera'  Carrie's  hus- 
band had  'money  losses.'     The 
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taking  of  the  stockade.'  I  was 
not  very  surprised  to  see  him, 
since  any  Patusan  trader  vent- 
uring as  far  as  Samarang  would 
naturally  find  his  way  to  Stein's 
house.  I  returned  his  greeting 
and  passed  on.  At  the  door  of 
Stein's  room  I  came  upon  an- 
other Malay  in  whom  I  recog- 
nised Tamb'  Itam. 

*'I  asked  him  at  once  what  he 
was  doing  there ;  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Jim  might  have 
come  on  a  visit.  I  own  I 
was  pleased  and  excited  at  the 
thought.  Tamb'  Itam  looked 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  *Is  Tuan  Jim  inside?'  I 
asked  impatiently.  *No,'  he 
mumbled,  hanging  his  head  for 
a  moment,  and  then  with  sud- 
den earnestness,  *  He  would  not 
fight.  He  would  not  fight,'  he 
repeated  twice.  As  he  seemed 
unable  to  say  anything  else,  I 
pushed  him  aside  and  went 
in. 

"Stein,  tall  and  stooping, 
stood  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  between  the  rows  of 
butterfly  cases.  *  Ach  I  is  it 
you,  my  friend  ? '  he  said  sadly, 
peering  through  his  glasses. 
A  drab  sack  -  coat  of  alpaca 
hung,  unbuttoned,  down  to  his 
knees.  He  had  a  Panama 
hat  on  his  head,  and  there 
were  deep  furrows  on  his  pale 
cheeks.  *  What's  the  matter 
now?'  I  asked  nervously. 
'There's  Tamb'  Itam  there. 
.  .  .'  *Come  and  see  the  girl. 
Come  and  see  the  girL  She  is 
here,'  he  said,  with  a  half- 
hearted show  of  activity.  I 
tried  to  detain  him,  but  with 
gentle  obstinacy  he  would  take 
no  notice  of  my  eager  ques- 
tions.      *She    is    here,    she    is 


here,'  he  repeated,  in  great 
perturbation.  *  They  came  here 
two  days  ago.  Ajq  old  man 
like  me,  a  stranger — sehen  sie — 
can  not  do  much.  .  .  .  Come 
this  way.  .  .  .  Young  hearts 
are  unforgiving.  .  .  .'  I  could 
see  he  was  in  utmost  distress. 
.  .  .  'The  strength  of  hfe  in 
them,  the  cruel  strength  of 
life.  .  .  .'  He  mumbled,  lead- 
ing me  round  the  house ;  I  fol- 
lowed him,  lost  in  dismal  and 
angry  conjectures.  At  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room  he  barred 
my  way.  *He  loved  her  very 
much,'  he  said  interrogatively, 
and  I  only  nodded,  feeling  so 
bitterly  disappointed  that  I 
would  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 
*  Very  frightful,'  he  murmured. 
*She  can't  understand  me.  I 
am  only  a  strange  old  man. 
Perhaps  you  .  .  .  she  knows 
you.  Talk  to  her.  We  can't 
leave  it  like  this.  Tell  her  to 
forgive  him.  It  was  very 
frightful'  *No  doubt,'  I  said, 
exasperated  at  being  in  the 
dark;  *but  have  you  forgiven 
him  ? '  He  looked  at  me  queerly. 
'You  shall  hear,'  he  said,  and 
opening  the  door,  absolutely 
pushed  me  in. 

"  You  know  Stein's  big  house 
and  the  two  immense  recep- 
tion -  rooms,  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable,  clean,  full  of 
solitude  and  of  shining  things 
that  look  as  if  never  beheld  by 
the  eye  of  man?  They  are 
cool  on  the  hottest  days,  and 
you  enter  them  as  you  would 
a  scrubbed  cave  underground. 
I  passed  through  one,  and  in  the 
other  I  saw  the  girl  sitting  at  the 
end  of  a  big  mahogany  table, 
on  which  she  rested  her  head, 
the   face   hidden  in  her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


With  these  words  Marlow 
had  ended  his  narrative,  and 
his  audience  had  broken  up 
forthwith,  under  his  abstract, 
pensive  gaza  Men  drifted 
away  in  pairs  or  alone  without 
loss  of  time,  without  offering 
a  remark,  as  if  the  last  image 
of  that  incomplete  story,  its  in- 
completeness itself,  and  the  very 
tone  of  the  speaker,  had  made 
discussion  vain  and  comment 
impossibla  Each  of  them 
seemed  to  carry  away  his  own 
impression,  to  carry  it  away 
with  him  like  a  secret ;  but 
there  was  only  one  man  of  these 
listeners  who  was  ever  to  hear 
the  last  word  of  the  story.  It 
came  to  him  at  home,  more  than 
two  years  later,  and  it  came 
contained  in  a  thick  packet 
addressed  in  Marlow's  upright 
and  angular  handwritmg. 

The  ?Svileged  man  f  pened 
the  packet,  looked  in,  then, 
laying  it  down,  went  to  the 
window.  His  rooms  were  in 
the  highest  flat  of  a  lofty 
building,  and  his  glance  could 
travel  afar  beyond  the  clear 
panes  of  glass,  as  though  he 
were  looking  out  of  the  lantern 
of  a  lighthouse.  The  slopes 
of  the  roofs  glistened,  the  dark 
broken  ridges  succeeded  each 
other  without  end  like  sombre, 
uncrested  waves,  and  from  the 
depths  of  the  town  under  his 


feet  ascended  a  confused  and 
unceasing  mutter.  The  spires 
of  churches,  numerous,  scattered 
haphazard,  uprose  like  beacons 
on  a  maze  of  shoals  without 
a  channel;  the  driving  rain 
mingled  with  the  falling  dusk 
of  a  winter's  evening;  and  the 
booming  of  a  big  clock  on  a 
tower  striking  the  hour,  rolled 
past  in  voluminous,  austere 
bursts  of  sound,  with  a  shrill 
vibrating  cry  at  the  core.  He 
drew  the  heavy  curtains. 

The  light  of  his  shaded  read- 
ing-lamp slept  like  a  sheltered 
pool,  his  footfalls  made  no  sound 
on  the  carpet,  his  wandering 
days  were  over.  No  more 
horizons  as  boundless  as  hope, 
no  more  twilights  within  the 
forests  as  solemn  as  temples,  in 
the  hot  quest  for  the  Ever- 
undiscovered  Country  over  the 
hill,  across  the  stream,  beyond 
the  wave.  The  hour  was  strik- 
ing I  No  more  1  No  more  ! — 
but  the  opened  packet  imder 
the  lamp  brought  back  the 
sounds,  the  visions,  the  very 
savour  of  the  past — a  multitude 
of  fading  faces,  a  tumult  of  low 
voices,  dying  away  upon  the 
shores  of  distant  seas  under 
a  passionate  and  unconsoling 
sunshine.  He  seemed  to  listen 
to  it,  then  sighed  and  sat  down 
to  read. 

At  first  he  saw  three  distinct 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Jim's 
dining  -  room,  she  backed  up 
Waris's  advice  for  inmiediate 
and  vigorous  action.  I  am 
told  that  she  stood  up  by  the 
side  of  Jim's  empty  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  long  table  and 
made  a  warlike  impassioned 
speech,  which  for  the  moment 
extorted  murmurs  of  approba- 
tion from  the  assembled  head- 
men. Old  Doramin,  who  had 
not  showed  himself  outside  his 
own  gate  for  more  than  a  year, 
had  been  brought  across  with 
great  difficulty.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  chief  man  there. 
The  temper  of  the  council  was 
very  unforgiving,  and  the  old 
man's  word  would  have  been 
decisive ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  well  aware  of  his  son's 
fiery  courage,  he  dared  not 
pronounce  the  word.  More 
dilatory  counsels  prevailed.  A 
certain  Haji  Saman  pointed 
out  at  great  length  that  *  these 
tyrannical  and  ferocious  men 
had  delivered  themselves  to  a 
certain  death  in  any  case. 
They  would  stand  fast  on  their 
hill  and  starve,  or  they  would 
try  to  regain  their  boat  and  be 
shot  from  ambushes  across  the 
creek,  or  they  would  break  and 
fly  into  the  forest  and  perish 
singly  there.'  He  argued  that 
by  the  use  of  proper  stratagems 
these  evil  -  minded  strangers 
could  be  destroyed  without  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  and  his  words 
had  a  great  weight,  especially 
with  the  Patusan  men  proper. 
What  unsettled  the  minds  of 
the  townfolk  was  the  failure 
of  the  Rajah's  boats  to  act  at 
the  decisive  moment.  It  was 
the  diplomatic  Kassim  who 
represented  the  Rajah  at  the 
council     He  spoke  very  little, 


listened  smilingly,  very  friendly 
and  impenetrabla  During  the 
sitting  messengers  kept  arriv- 
ing every  few  minutes  almost, 
with  reports  of  the  invaders' 
proceedings.  Wild  and  exag- 
gerated rumours  were  flying : 
there  was  a  large  ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  big 
guns  and  many  more  men — 
some  white,  others  savages 
with  black  skins  and  of  blood- 
thirsty appearance.  They  were 
coming  with  many  more  boats 
to  exterminate  every  living 
thing.  A  sense  of  near,  in- 
comprehensible danger  afiected 
the  common  people.  At  one 
moment  there  was  a  panic  in 
the  courtyard  amongst  the 
women  ;  shrieking  ;  a  rush  ; 
children  crying — Haji  Saman 
went  out  to  quiet  them.  Then 
a  fort  sentry  fired  at  some- 
thing moving  on  the  river, 
and  nearly  killed  a  villager 
bringing  in  his  women-folk  in 
a  canoe  together  with  the  best 
of  his  domestic  utensils  and  a 
dozen  fowls.  This  caused  more 
confusion.  Meantime  the  pala- 
ver inside  Jim's  house  went  on 
in  the  presence  of  the  girL 
Doramin  sat  fierce-faced,  heavy, 
looking  at  the  speakers  in  turn, 
and  breathing  slow  like  a  bull. 
He  didn't  speak  till  the  last, 
after  Kassim  had  declared  that 
the  Rajah's  boats  would  be 
called  in  because  the  men  were 
required  to  defend  his  master's 
stockade.  Dain  Waris  in  his 
father's  presence  would  offer  no 
opinion,  though  the  girl  en- 
treated him  in  Jim's  name  to 
speak  out.  She  offered  him 
Jim's  own  men  in  her  anxiety 
to  have  these  intruders  driven 
out  at  once.  He  only  shook 
his    head,    after    a   glance    or 
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page  out  of  his  pocket-book, 
on  which  he  simply  wrote, 
*We  are  getting  on.  Big  job. 
Detain  the  man.'  The  stolid 
youth  selected  by  Kassim  for 
that  service  performed  it  faith- 
fully,   and    was    rewarded    by 


being  suddenly  tipped,  head 
first,  into  the  schooner's  empty 
hold  by  the  ex -beach -comber 
and  the  Chinaman,  who  there- 
upon hastened  to  put  on  the 
hatches.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  Brown  did  not  say." 


CHAPTER  XL, 


"  Brown's  object  was  to  gain 
time  by  fooling  with  Kassim's 
diplomacy.  For  doing  a  real 
stroke  of  business  he  could  not 
help  thinking  the  white  man 
was  the  person  to  work  with. 
He  could  not  imagine  such  a 
chap  (who  must  be  confoundedly 
clever,  after  all,  to  get  hold  of 
the  natives  like  that)  refusing 
a  help  that  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  slow,  cautious, 
risky  cheating,  that  imposed 
itseK  as  the  only  possible  line 
of  conduct  for  a  single-handed 
man.  He,  Brown,  would  ofier 
him  the  power.  No  man  could 
hesitate.  Everything  was  in 
coming  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing. Of  course  they  would 
share.  The  idea  of  there  being 
a  fort — all  ready  to  his  hand — 
a  real  fort,  with  artillery  (he 
knew  this  from  Cornelius),  ex- 
cited him.  Ijet  him  only  once 
get  in  and  .  .  .  He  would  impose 
modest  conditions.  Not  too  low, 
though.  The  man  was  no  fool, 
it  seemed.  They  would  work 
hke  brothers  till,  .  .  .  till  the 
time  came  for  a  quarrel  and  a  shot 
that  would  settle  all  accounta 
With  grim  impatience  of  plunder 
he  wished  himself  to  be  talking 
>vith  the  man  now.  The  land 
already  seemed  to  be  his  to  tear 
to  pieces,  squeeze,  and  throw 
away.  Meantime  Kassim  had 
to  be  fooled  for  the  sake  of  food 


first — and  for  a  second  string. 
But  the  principal  thing  was  to 
get  something  to  eat  from  day 
to  day.  Besides,  he  was  not 
averse  to  begin  fighting  on  that 
Bajah's  account,  and  teach  a 
lesson  to  those  people  who  had 
received  him  with  shots.  The 
lust  of  battle  was  upon  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  give 
you  this  part  of  the  story,  which 
of  course  I  have  mainly  from 
Brown,  in  Brown's  own  words. 
There  was  in  the  broken,  vio- 
lent speech  of  that  man,  un- 
veiling before  me  his  thoughts 
with  the  very  hand  of  Death 
upon  his  throTt.  an  undisguised 
ruthlessness  of  purpose,  a  strange 
vengeful  attitude  towards  his 
own  past,  and  a  blind  belief  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  will 
against  all  mankind,  something 
of  that  feeling  which  could  in- 
duce the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
wandering  cut -throats  to  call 
himself  proudly  the  Scourge  of 
God.  No  doubt  the  natural 
senseless  ferocity  which  is  the 
basis  of  such  a  character  was 
exasperated  by  failure,  ill-luck, 
and  the  recent  privations,  as 
well  as  by  the  desperate  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  him- 
self; but  what  was  most  re- 
markable of  all  was  this,  that 
while  he  planned  treacherous 
alliances,  had  already  settled 
in   his   own   mind   the  fate  of 
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clawing  the  air  with  skinny 
earthy  fingers,  sat  up  again, 
bowed  and  hairy,  glared  at  me 
sideways  like  some  man -beast 
of  folk-lore,  with  open  mouth 
in  his  miserable  and  awful 
agony  before  he  got  his  speech 
back  after  that  fit.  There  are 
sights  one  never  forgeta 

"Furthermore,  to  draw  the 
enemy's  fire  and  locate  such 
parties  as  might  have  been 
hiding  in  the  bushes  along  the 
creek,  Brown  ordered  the  Solo- 
mon Islander  to  go  down  to 
the  boat  and  bring  an  oar,  as 
you  send  a  spaniel  after  a  stick 
into  the  water.  This  failed, 
and  the  fellow  came  back  with- 
out a  single  shot  having  been 
fired  at  him  from  anywhere. 
*  There's  nobody,'  opined  some 
of  the  men.  It  is  *onnatural,' 
remarked  the  Yankee.  Kassim, 
indeed,  had  gone,  very  much 
impressed,  pleased  too,  and  also 
uneasy.  Pursuing  his  tortuous 
policy,  he  had  despatched  a 
message  to  Dain  Waris  warning 
him  to  look  out  for  the  white 
men's  ship,  which,  he  had  had 
information,  was  about  to  come 
up  the  river.  He  minimised  its 
strength  and  exhorted  him  to 
oppose  its  passage.  This  double- 
deaUng  answered  his  purpose, 
which  was  to  keep  the  Bugis 
forces  divided  and  to  weaken 
them  by  fighting.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  in  the  course  of 
that  day  sent  word  to  the  as- 
sembled Bugis  chiefs  in  town, 
assuring  them  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  induce  the  invaders  to 
retire ;  his  messages  to  the  fort 
asked  earnestly  for  powder  for 
the  Rajah's  men.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Tunku  Allang  had 
had  ammunition  for  the  score 
or  so  of  old  muskets  rusting  in 


their  arm-racks  in  the  audience- 
hall.  The  open  intercourse  be- 
tween the  hill  and  the  palace 
unsettled  all  the  mind&  It 
was  already  time  for  men  to 
take  sides,  it  began  to  be  said. 
There  would  soon  be  much 
bloodshed,  and  thereafter  great 
trouble  for  many  peopla  The 
social  fabric  of  orderly,  peace- 
ful life,  when  every  man  was 
sure  of  to-morrow,  the  edifice 
raised  by  Jim's  hands,  seemed 
on  that  evening  ready  to  col- 
lapse into  a  ruin  reeking  with 
blood.  The  poorer  folk  were 
already  taking  to  the  bush  or 
flying  up  the  river.  A  good 
many  of  the  upper  class  judged 
it  necessary  to  go  and  pay  their 
court  to  theRajah.  The  Rajah's 
youths  jostled  them  rudely. 
Old  Tunku  Allang,  almost  out 
of  his  mind  with  fear  and  in- 
decision, either  kept  a  sullen 
silence  or  abused  them  violently 
for  daring  to  come  with  empty 
hands :  they  departed  very 
much  frightened ;  only  old  Dor- 
amin  kept  his  countrymen  to- 
gether and  pursued  his  tactics 
inflexibly.  Enthroned  in  a  big 
chair  behind  the  improvised 
stockade,  he  issued  his  orders 
in  a  deep  veiled  rumble,  un- 
moved, like  a  deaf  man,  in  the 
flying  rumours. 

"Dusk  fell,  hiding  first  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  which 
had  been  left  lying  with  armii 
outstretched  as  if  naile<l  to  ilio 
ground,  and  then  the  revolving 
sphere  of  the  niglit  rollcMl 
smoothly  over  Vniiimiu  ntul 
came  to  a  rest,  Nlioworiti^  tliii 
glitter  of  counilf*NN  worldN  upon 
the  earth.  Again,  in  (Iim  m»- 
posed  part  of  iliii  town  M^  Uvtm 
blaz<Ml  along  tliM  only  Mln^l, 
revealing  from  dUUiMHt  iti  ilin' 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Jim's 
dining  -  room,  she  backed  up 
Waris's  advice  for  immediate 
and  vigorous  action.  I  am 
told  that  she  stood  up  by  the 
side  of  Jim's  empty  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  long  table  and 
made  a  warlike  impassioned 
speech,  which  for  the  moment 
extorted  murmurs  of  approba- 
tion from  the  assembled  head- 
men. Old  Doramin,  who  had 
not  showed  himself  outside  his 
own  gate  for  more  than  a  year, 
had  been  brought  across  with 
great  difficulty.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  chief  man  there. 
The  temper  of  the  council  was 
very  unforgiving,  and  the  old 
man's  word  would  have  been 
decisive ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  well  aware  of  his  son's 
fiery  courage,  he  dared  not 
pronounce  the  word.  More 
dilatory  counsels  prevailed.  A 
certain  Haji  Saman  pointed 
out  at  great  length  that  *  these 
tyrannical  and  ferocious  men 
had  delivered  themselves  to  a 
certain  death  in  any  case. 
They  would  stand  fast  on  their 
hill  and  starve,  or  they  would 
try  to  regain  their  boat  and  be 
shot  from  ambushes  across  the 
creek,  or  they  would  break  and 
fly  into  the  forest  and  perish 
singly  there.'  He  argued  that 
by  the  use  of  proper  stratagems 
these  evil  -  minded  strangers 
could  be  destroyed  without  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  and  his  words 
had  a  great  weight,  especially 
with  the  Patusan  men  proper. 
What  unsettled  the  minds  of 
the  townfolk  was  the  failure 
of  the  Rajah's  boats  to  act  at 
the  decisive  moment.  It  was 
the  diplomatic  Kassim  who 
represented  the  Rajah  at  the 
counciL     He  spoke  very  little, 


listened  smilingly,  very  friendly 
and  impenetrable.  During  the 
sitting  messengers  kept  arriv- 
ing every  few  minutes  almost, 
with  reports  of  the  invaders' 
proceedings.  Wild  and  exag- 
gerated rumours  were  flying: 
there  was  a  large  ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  big 
guns  and  many  more  men — 
some  white,  others  savages 
with  black  skins  and  of  blood- 
thirsty appearance.  They  were 
coming  with  many  more  boats 
to  exterminate  every  living 
thing.  A  sense  of  near,  in- 
comprehensible danger  afiected 
the  common  people.  At  one 
moment  there  was  a  panic  in 
the  courtyard  amongst  the 
women  ;  shrieking  ;  a  rush  ; 
children  crying — Haji  Saman 
went  out  to  quiet  them.  Then 
a  fort  sentry  fired  at  some- 
thing moving  on  the  river, 
and  nearly  killed  a  villager 
bringing  in  his  women-folk  in 
a  canoe  together  with  the  best 
of  his  domestic  utensils  and  a 
dozen  fowls.  This  caused  more 
confusion.  Meantime  the  pala- 
ver inside  Jim's  house  went  on 
in  the  presence  of  the  girl. 
Doramin  sat  fierce-faced,  heavy, 
looking  at  the  speakers  in  turn, 
and  breathing  slow  like  a  bulL 
He  didn't  speak  till  the  last, 
after  Kassim  had  declared  that 
the  Rajah's  boats  would  be 
called  in  because  the  men  were 
required  to  defend  his  master's 
stockade.  Dain  Waris  in  his 
father's  presence  would  offer  no 
opinion,  though  the  girl  en- 
treated him  in  Jim's  name  to 
speak  out.  She  offered  him 
Jim's  own  men  in  her  anxiety 
to  have  these  intruders  driven 
out  at  once.  He  only  shook 
his    head,    after    a   glance    or 
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page  out  of  his  pocket-book, 
on  which  he  simply  wrote, 
*We  are  getting  on.  Big  job. 
Detain  the  man.'  The  stolid 
youth  selected  by  Kassim  for 
that  service  performed  it  faith- 
fully,   and    was    rewarded    by 


being  suddenly  tipped,  head 
first,  into  the  schooner's  empty 
hold  by  the  ex -beach -comber 
and  the  Chinaman,  who  there- 
upon hastened  to  put  on  the 
hatches.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  Brown  did  not  say." 


CHAPTER  XL. 


"  Brown's  object  was  to  gain 
time  by  fooling  with  Kassim's 
diplomacy.  For  doing  a  real 
stroke  of  business  he  could  not 
help  thinking  the  white  man 
was  the  person  to  work  with. 
He  could  not  imagine  such  a 
chap  (who  must  be  confoundedly 
clever,  after  all,  to  get  hold  of 
the  natives  like  that)  refusing 
a  help  that  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  slow,  cautious, 
risky  cheating,  that  imposed 
itself  as  the  only  possible  line 
of  conduct  for  a  single-handed 
man.  He,  Brown,  would  oflPer 
him  the  power.  No  man  could 
hesitate.  Everything  was  in 
coming  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing. Of  course  they  would 
share.  The  idea  of  there  being 
a  fort — all  ready  to  his  hand — 
a  real  fort,  with  artillery  (he 
knew  this  from  Cornelius),  ex- 
cited him.  Let  him  only  once 
get  in  and  .  .  .  He  would  impose 
modest  conditions.  Not  too  low, 
though.  The  man  was  no  fool, 
it  seemed.  They  would  work 
like  brothers  till,  .  .  .  till  the 
time  came  for  a  quarrel  and  a  shot 
that  would  settle  all  accounts. 
With  grim  impatience  of  plunder 
he  wished  himself  to  be  talking 
with  the  man  now.  The  land 
already  seemed  to  be  his  to  tear 
to  pieces,  squeeze,  and  throw 
away.  Meantime  Kassim  had 
to  be  fooled  for  the  sake  of  food 


first — and  for  a  second  string. 
But  the  principal  thing  was  to 
get  something  to  eat  from  day 
to  day.  Besides,  he  was  not 
averse  to  begin  fighting  on  that 
Bajah's  account,  and  teach  a 
lesson  to  those  people  who  had 
received  him  with  shots.  The 
lust  of  battle  was  upon  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  give 
you  this  part  of  the  story,  which 
of  course  I  have  mainly  from 
Brown,  in  Brown's  own  words. 
There  was  in  the  broken,  vio- 
lent speech  of  that  man,  un- 
veiling before  me  his  thoughts 
with  the  very  hand  of  Death 
upon  his  throat,  an  undisguised 
ruthlessness  of  purpose,  a  strange 
vengefid  attitude  towards  his 
own  past,  and  a  blind  belief  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  wiU 
against  aU  mankind,  something 
of  that  feeling  which  could  in- 
duce  the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
wandering  cut -throats  to  call 
himself  proudly  the  Scourge  of 
God.  No  doubt  the  natural 
senseless  ferocity  which  is  the 
basis  of  such  a  character  was 
exasperated  by  failure,  ill-luck, 
and  the  recent  privations,  as 
well  as  by  the  desperate  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  him- 
self; but  what  was  most  re- 
markable of  all  was  this,  that 
while  he  planned  treacherous 
alliances,  had  already  settled 
in   his   own   mind   the  fate  of 
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lated,  and  then  prompted  the 
answer.  '  Speak,'  cried  Brown, 
*we  hear.'  Then  the  voice, 
declaiming  in  the  sonorous 
inflated  tone  of  a  herald,  and 
shifting  continually  on  the 
edge  of  the  vague  waste-land, 
proclaimed  that  between  the 
men  of  the  Bugis  nation 
living  in  Patusan  and  the 
white  men  on  the  hill  and 
those  with  them,  there  would 
be  no  faith,  no  compassion,  no 
speech,  no  peace.  A  bush 
rustled ;  a  haphazard  volley 
rang  out.  *  Dam'  foolishness,' 
muttered  the  Yankee,  vexedly 
grounding  the  butt.  Cornelius 
translated.  The  wounded  man 
below  the  hill,  after  crying  out 
twice,  '  Take  me  up !  take  me 
up ! '  went  on  complaining  in 
moans.  While  he  had  kept  on 
the  blackened  earth  of  the  slope, 
and  afterwards  crouching  in 
the  boat,  he  had  been  safe 
enough.  It  seems  that  in  his 
joy  at  finding  the  tobacco  he 
forgot  himself  and  jumped  out 
on  her  off-side,  as  it  were.  The 
white  boat,  lying  high  and  dry, 
showed  him  up ;  the  creek  was 
no  more  than  seven  yards  wide 
in  that  place,  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  crouching  in 
the  bush  on  the  other  bank. 

"  He  was  a  Bugis  of  Tondano 
only  lately  come  to  Patusan, 
and  a  relation  of  the  man  shot 
in  the  afternoon.  That  famous 
long  shot  had  indeed  appalled 
the  beholders.  The  man  in 
utter  security  had  been  struck 
down,  in  full  view  of  his  friends, 
dropping  with  a  joke  on  his 
lips,  and  they  seemed  to  see  in 
tlie  act  an  atrocity  which  had 
stirred  a  bitter  rage.  That  re- 
lation of  his,  Si-Lapa  by  name, 
was  then  with  Doramin  in  the 


stockade  only  a  few  feet  away. 
You  who  know  these  chaps 
must  admit  that  the  fellow 
showed  an  unusual  pluck  by 
volunteering  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage, alone,  in  the  dark.  Creep- 
ing across  the  open  ground,  he 
had  deviated  to  the  left  and 
found  himself  opposite  the 
boat.  He  was  startled  when 
Brown's  man  shouted.  He  came 
to  a  sitting  position  with  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  when 
the  other  jumped  out,  exposing 
himself,  he  pulled  the  trigger 
and  lodged  three  jagged  slugs 
point  -  blank  into  the  poor 
wretch's  stomach.  Then,  lying 
flat  on  his  face,  he  gave  himself 
up  for  dead,  while  a  thin  hail 
of  lead  chopped  and  swished 
the  bushes  close  on  his  right 
hand;  afterwards  he  delivered 
his  speech  shouting,  bent  double, 
dodging  all  the  time  in  cover. 
With  the  last  word  he  leaped 
sideways,  lay  close  for  a  while, 
and  afterwards  got  back  to 
the  houses  unharmed,  having 
achieved  on  that  night  such  a 
renown  as  his  children  will 
not  willingly  allow  to  die. 

"  And  on  the  hill  the  forlorn 
band  let  the  two  little  heaps  of 
embers  go  out  under  their  bowed 
heads.  They  sat  dejected  on 
the  ground  with  compressed  lips 
and  downcast  eyes,  listening  to 
their  comrade  below.  He  was  a 
strong  man  and  died  hard,  with 
moans  now  loud,  now  sinking 
to  a  strange  confidential  note 
of  pain.  Sometimes  he  shrieked, 
and  again,  after  a  period  of 
silence,  he  could  be  heard  mut- 
tering deliriously  a  long  and 
unintelligible  complaint.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  he  cease. 

"  *  What's  the  good  ? '  Brown 
had  said  unmoved  once,  seeing 
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about  twenty  fanners  who  meet 
monthly.  Thus  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  working  can  not 
only  check  the  process,  but  can 
convince  themselves  that  every 
penny  of  actual  profit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  price  received  for 
milk,  is  coming  into  their  own 
pockets ;  and,  what  is  more,  as 
the  secretary  pointed  out,  they 
receive  an  excellent  object-lesson 
in  the  conduct  of  business. 
This  educational  value  is  from 
the  Society's  point  of  view  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the 
creamery ;  and  if  the  book- 
keeping is  an  object  -  lesson, 
much  more  so  is  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the 
world  than  a  comparison  be- 
tween butter-making  as  it  was 
done  in  our  childhood  and 
butter-making  as  it  is  carried 
on  for  the  modem  market.  My 
own  recollection  is  vivid  enough 
of  the  "  byre  "  with  its  four  or 
five  cows ;  the  dairymaid  who 
carried  in  the  clean  pails  of 
milk;  the  cool  flagged  dairy 
where  the  pans  stood  while  the 
cream  formed;  and  the  con- 
tinual splashing  and  dashing  of 
the  chiun  that  sounded  tlirough 
the  passages  as  the  girl  with 
her  strong  bare  arms  worked 
the  handle  up  and  down  for 
maybe  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Good  butter  was  made  in  that 
way,  and  none  better — but  also 
much  bad.  In  cottages  there 
was  no  dairy,  and  the  churn 
was  liable  enough  to  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  a  family  slept ;  or 
the  butter,  when  made,  might  not 
infrequently  have  been  stored  in 
a  press  with  three  or  four  red 
herrings.     It  may  explain   the 


enthusiasm  of  my  shopkeeper 
friend  that  every  tradesman 
felt  bound  to  take  the  butter  of 
his  customers,  though  in  many 
cases  all  he  could  do  with  it 
was  to  send  it  to  a  biscuit 
factory.  And,  even  admitting 
that  in  every  case  the  butter 
was  made  and  kept  as  well 
as  could  be  desired,  still  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  mar- 
ket call  for  the  creamery.  A 
merchant  who  deals  in  butter 
by  the  hundredweight  cannot 
aflPord  to  buy  by  the  pound 
from  small  producers.  Their 
product,  though  it  may  be  in- 
dividually good,  is  not  uniform, 
and  time  and  labour  are  wasted 
in  sampling  and  classing  the 
lots.  What  comes  from  the 
creamery,  whether  good  or  bad, 
is  at  least  uniform,  and  the 
man  who  orders  forty  boxes 
need  only  look  at  one  to  know 
what  he  is  buying  and  what  he 
is  selling.  Uniformity  of  out- 
put is  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial advantage  secured  by  the 
creamery  in  the  great  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
first  result  of  organisation — but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
The  simple  process  has  become 
an  exceedingly  complex  and 
delicate  one. 

Go  to  a  creamery  in  the 
morning  and  you  will  see  carts 
coming  up  with  tins  of  a  special 
size  and  shape.  From  these 
the  milk  is  tilted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  weighing-machine, 
and  from  the  milk  a  spoonful 
or  so  is  taken  as  a  sample,  and 
put  into  a  bottle  marked  with 
the  farmer's  name  and  number. 
Then  the  weight  of  milk  is 
entered  in  the  passbook  and 
ledger,  and  the  milk  is  tipped 
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in  clean  wooden  boxes,  all  of 
one  size,  each  containing  an 
article  perfectly  uniform  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

On  a  second  visit  I  saw  the 
process  of  testing.  Once  a  fort- 
night the  bottle  containing  each 
man's  fourteen  samples  is  taken 
up  and  shaken,  ten  minims  of  it 
is  drawn  into  a  tube  and  mixed 
with  eleven  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  of  fusel  oil :  then 
twenty-four  of  these  tubes  are 
spun  round  in  a  turbine,  and 
you  find  in  each  the  butter-fat 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  to 
be  read  off  on  the  scale  marked 
on  the  glass.  I  saw  two  samples 
of  milk  tested,  and  the  percent- 
age varied  so  much  that  whereas 
one  would  only  receive  for  his 
fortnight's  supply  3Jd.  a  gallon, 
the  other  got  about  four-fifths 
of  a  penny  more.  Thus  milk  is 
paid  for  a'ccording  to  quality  as 
well  as  quantity,  and  the  devices 
of  a  man  who  should  have  "  a 
bad  mind,"  and  water  his 
supply,  would  only  result  in  his 
own  confusion.  The  farmers, 
however,  do  not  all  understand 
this  process,  and  the  man  witli 
a  bad  mind  occasionally  gives 
trouble,  as  this  communication, 
addressed  to  the  central  office 
of  the  Society,  ^vill  show : — 

"Sir, — There  was  a  mjin  sending  in 
milk,  and  we  suspected  him  of  water- 
ing. We  had  the  analysis  taken,  and 
it  showed  twenty -tive  per  cent  of 
water.  We  told  him  he  should  be 
asliamed  of  himself,  and  he  came  to 
the  committee,  and  he  knocked  down 
two  members  of  the  committee  and 
blacked  their  eves.  Sir,  what  are  we 
to  do?" 

However,  that  is  not  a  typical 
incident.  Much  more  illustra- 
tive of  the  whole  movement  and 
its  effects  is  the  case  of   some 
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people  whom  I  have  known  all 
my  life.  They  were  buying  their 
tea  at  2s.  4d.  a  pound,  although, 
as  they  well  knew,  they  could 
get  it  by  post  for  Is.  lOd. 
But  the  man  with  whom  they 
dealt  took  their  butter  and  eggs, 
and  if  they  left  him  he  might 
leave  them.  Now  if  my  friend 
was  sending  his  milk  to  the 
creamery,  and  his  eggs  to  a 
depot,  he  need  not  consider  the 
feelings  of  the  local  dealer. 
And,  even  as  things  were,  he 
benefited  by  the  creamery,  for 
the  dealer  who  used  to  give  6d. 
a  pound  now  had  to  go  up  to 
84,  owing  to  the  inducement 
to  small  farmers  to  join  the 
creamery. 

The  large  farmer  gains  by 
dealing  wdth  the  creamery.  He 
can  have  his  butter  made  for 
him,  and  made  of  the  right 
type,  and  pasteurised;  but  still 
without  the  creamery  he  can 
probably  get  about  the  same 
price  for  it — though  in  stating 
that  fact  he  always  omits  to 
allow  for  the  labour  spent  in 
the  making.  But  the  man  with 
two  or  three  cows  has  no  proper 
way  of  working,  and  has  a  very 
uncertain  market,  whereas  the 
creamery  will  pay  him,  gallon 
for  gallon,  as  much  as  it  pays 
the  big  man,  will  extract  as 
much  butter  from  thirteen  gal- 
lons as  he  could  from  eighteen, 
and  ^^^ll  sell  it  for  him  at  nearly 
Is.  instead  of  at  8d.  a  pound. 

So  much  for  creameries.  But 
in  the  backward  "  mountainy  " 
parts  of  the  country,  where 
I  was  going,  creameries  are 
scarcely  possible :  there  is  no 
sufficient  pasture.  That  was 
what  an  old  man  with  a  peaked 
and  shrivelled  face  like  a  fairy's, 
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master  was  careful  to  tell  me, 
ill  this  instance  the  man  was 
advised  by  his  surety,  a  very 
slirewd  farmer,  both  as  to  the 
purchases  and  as  to  the  time  of 
sale.  The  rural  bank  was  in 
that  way  a  means  for  a  neigh- 
bour to  help  a  neighbour  in  a 
semi-public  capacity.  Once  a- 
moiith  regularly  the  committee 
of  farmers  tramp  in  to  the 
meeting-place — the  schoolhouse 
— and  discuss  the  loans  to  be 
made.  Some  attend  more  regu- 
larly, some  less,  but  the  sec- 
retary told  me  with  glee  how 
at  the  annual  audit  he  produced 
a  record  of  attendances,  and 
proposed  that  new  men  should 
be  elected  in  place  of  those  who 
had  been  slack.  It  was  a  sting, 
and  the  men  touched  by  it 
instantly  promised  amendment 
and  begged  to  be  kept  on : 
they  were  aroused  to  competi- 
tion in  the  display  of  public 
spirit. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the 
matter,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Society's  organisers  —  a  poet 
and  a  mystic  who  displays  daily 
a  practical  capacity  that  would 
excite  the  envy  of  most  business 
men — told  me  that  the  wilder 
and  the  poorer  the  district  the 
more  susceptible  were  the  people 
to  an  appeal  of  this  kind.  At 
one  little  place  in  Galway  an 
impassioned  speech  in  Irish  was 
delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  upon  the  text  of  the 
yearly  balance  -  sheet,  which 
showed  the  incomings  and  out- 
goings of  the  various  little  loans 
minutely  accounted  for,  with 
a  trifling  profit  to  the  bank, 
and  an  item  for  working  ex- 
penses that  did  not  reach  5s. 
**  They  say  the  Irish  have  no 


capacity  for  business ! "  he  ex- 
claimed —  "  that  balance-sheet 
casts  back  the  slander  in  their 
teeth."  And  in  a  sense,  al- 
though it  was  a  big  word  for 
transactions  dealing  in  all  with 
a  sum  of  £150,  he  was  right. 
When  the  Irish  can  be  brought 
to  attend  to  their  business,  they 
have  a  fine  ability  for  it;  and 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  manage 
one  of  these  little  banks.  A 
fortnight  later  I  was  fishing  on 
a  grey,  cold  evening  by  the 
shivering  reeds  at  the  head  of  a 
lake,  and  another  bank -secre- 
tary was  sitting  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  telling  me  of  his  triala 
At  first  there  was  application 
after  application  from  the  most 
hopeless  cases  —  the  men  who 
caught  at  any  straw — and  there 
were  people  on  the  committee 
who  thought  of  the  whole  as  a 
charity.  That  committee  was 
strong  in  one  respect,  for  it 
included  the  priest,  the  rector, 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man ;  but  it  was  weak  in  the 
vital  point,  for  the  farmers,  who 
had  real  knowledge  of  every 
man's  character  and  circiun- 
stances,  held  aloof.  There  was 
little  thanks  to  be  got,  so  my 
friend  told  me,  by  standing  out 
for  the  principle  that  you 
should  only  help  those  who  can 
help  themselves;  but  still  he 
stood  out  for  it.  And  if  he  had 
got  little  good  of  the  movement 
in  that  way,  in  another  he  had 
gained  everything,  for  it  had 
brought  him  in  touch  with  the 
organiser  I  spoke  of,  and  his 
eyes  shone  at  the  mention  of 
the  poet  and  enthusiast  who 
had  drawn  out  the  confession 
of  his  own  poetry  and  his  own 
enthusiasm. 
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Darvel  carpet-making  firm,  and 
heard  of  his  factories  at  work 
in  remote  parts  of  the  High- 
lands. Why  should  not  the 
same  be  done  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  ?  he  asked ;  and  Mr 
Morton  was  willing  to  make 
the  experiment  if  a  place  could 
be  found  with  railway  and  sea 
communication.  Killybegs  was 
pitched  upon,  and  the  work 
was  started  in  a  provisional 
way — the  Board  guaranteeing 
a  considerable  sum  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  it 
seemed  unprofitable  to  go  on 
with  it.  But  there  was  no 
want  of  workers  with  fingers 
that  naturally  took  to  the  swift, 
deft  work,  and  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years  found  the 
firm  completing  a  fine  factory. 
It  was  only  newly  opened  when 
I  passed  through,  and  I  was 
luckly  enough  to  meet  Mr 
Morton  himself — an  employer 
of  artistic  labour  with  all  the 
instincts  of  an  artist.  What 
struck  him  most  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  the  inborn  artistic  sense 
of  the  Irish  peasants,  their 
manifest  pleasure  in  watching 
the  pattern  grow  on  the  loom ; 
and  next  to  that,  the  fact  that 
the  hills  about  the  district 
were  exactly  fit  to  feed  the 
right  class  of  sheep  and  pro- 
duce the  right  wool.  So  far, 
the  sheep  were  not  there,  and 
for  the  present  the  wool  was 
imported  dyed.  But  the  factory 
was  still  incomplete,  and  dyeing- 
rooms  were  being  erected.  In 
the  end  Mr  Morton's  purpose 
was  to  make  the  people  grow 
their  own  wool,  spin  it,  dye 
it,  and  weave  it  into  his  carpets, 
thus  getting  the  virtue  out  of 
the  hills,  and  keeping  the  folk 
on  the  ground  instead  of  send- 


ing them  to  the  States  or  else- 
where to  herd  in  big  towns. 

Coming  away  from  Carrick  a 
week  later,  I  went  in  to  look  at 
the  factory,  and  a  prettier  sight 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  There 
was  a  great  room,  perhaps  200 
feet  by  150,  lit  like  a  studio, 
clear,  clean,  with  pine-boarded 
waUs.  At  the  farther  end  were 
the  looms — nine  of  them — with 
seven  or  eight  girls  sitting  in  a 
row  before  each  ;  and  beyond 
the  looms  were  piled  the  great 
masses  of  rich  coloured  wool — 
reds,  greens,  blues,  and  browns ; 
and  on  every  loom  rose  the  rich 
glow  of  the  costly  carpet.  You 
would  no  more  go  there  to  buy 
cheap  conveniences  than  you 
would  have  gone  to  Morris  :  on 
one  loom  a  carpet  was  being 
worked  for  the  Queen,  a  me- 
mento of  her  Irish  visit,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  other  in 
progress  which  seemed  to  me 
finer  both  in  quality  and  design. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  place  lay 
in  the  human  factor, — the  rows 
of  young  girls  set  there,  bare- 
headed, against  this  gorgeous 
backing.  They  were  not  Irish 
speakers,  for  all  came  from 
Killybegs  or  just  outside  it — 
day  -  workers — and  though  at 
Carrick,  ten  miles  off,  folk  are 
curiously  imperfect  in  their 
English,  Killybegs  is  beyond 
the  Gaelic-speaking  limit.  But 
they  were  of  pure  Irish  race, 
as  was  plain  enough  to  see,  for 
four  in  every  five  had  hair  vary- 
ing from  the  darkest  brown  to 
blue-black ;  and  as  most  of  them 
were  young  lasses  of  sixteen — 
and  some  quite  wee  cutties — 
the  hair  was  mostly  loose  down 
their  backs  or  knotted  with  a 
bright  ribbon.  The  play  of  life 
and  movement  that  no  picture 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
or  three  months  the  public  will 
certainly  be  treated  to  many- 
ingenious  dissertations  upon  the 
performances  of  the  fast  -  ex- 
piring century  and  the  prospects 
of  the  new  one.  Many  well- 
worn  themes  will  be  presented 
in  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
novel  light :  moralising  will  be 
rampant,  and  there  will  be  a 
diligent  wagging  of  more  or 
less  sapient  heads.  Once  again 
shall  we  be  called  upon  to  listen 
to  the  thrice-told  triumphs  of 
steam  and  electricity — to  sur- 
feit ourselves,  as  it  were,  with 
the  records  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  telegraph  -  wire.  Sir 
William  Turner  has  already 
predicted  the  conquest  of  fresh 
worlds  by  the  votaries  of  science ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Besant  is  sure 
to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  growth  of  the  reading  public, 
and  the  boundless  vistas  of 
wealth  opened  up  thereby  be- 
fore the  industrious,  illiterate, 
and  popular  author.  Ministers 
of  all  denominations  will  employ 
much  heated  and  superfluous 
rhetoric  in  proving  that,  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  on  the  other 
there  is  much  to  deplore.  Op- 
timists will  chortle  in  their 
joy,  and  pessimists  will  groan 
in  despair.  These  will  tell  us 
of  growing  vulgarity,  of  per- 
verted ideals,  of  depraved  tastes 
as  ingenuously  as  if  similar 
charges  had  not  been  punctu- 
ally levelled  against  every  gener- 
ation of  mankind  in  turn.  Those 
will  point  to  increased  facilities 


for  locomotion,  to  the  penny 
post,  to  the  wider  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  the  higher  standard 
of  comfort,  as  though  a  man's 
life  consisted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  possessions.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  anticipate  further 
the  labours  of  our  instructors 
and  guides,  or  to  attempt  to 
hold  the  balance  between  con- 
tending views.  The  nineteenth 
century,  like  many  another, 
has  been  "  ower  bad  for  blessing 
and  ower  gude  for  banning." 
Each  period  of  a  hundred  years 
is  very  apt  to  leave  the  charac- 
ters of  men  precisely  where  it 
found  them.  Yet  we  may  ven- 
ture to  take  heart  for  the  future 
from  the  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  being  still  "  sound  at 
bottom  "  which  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  the  coimtry  has 
disclosed.  And  we  may  further 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
fact  that,  thanks  to  the  events 
of  this  ciurent  year,  certain  in- 
stitutions, venerable  on  account 
neither  of  age  nor  of  honesty, 
will  not  encumber  the  march  of 
the  succeeding  century.  Hap- 
pily for  the  world,  the  map  of 
1901  will  be  ignorant  of  an 
Orange  "Free  State"  and  a 
"  South  African  Republic." 
Also,  to  turn  from  great  things 
to  small,  from  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  to  the  affairs  of  the 
parish,  by  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent month  the  existence  of  that 
singular  and  delusive  phantom 
the  "  Church  of  Scotland 
Free"  will  have  been  termin- 
ated with  every  circumstance 
of  formality. 
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to  bear  upon  the  constitution 
of  a  joint-stock  company.  That 
the  Free  Church,  as  well  by  its 
own  standards  as  by  the  solemn 
declarations  of  its  founders,  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
establishment  principle  is  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  statement  of 
fact.  To  hold  anything  else  is 
to  do  a  substantial  disservice  to 
the  memory  of  Chalmers  and 
Candlish.  For  if,  in  truth,  the 
connection  of  the  Church  with 
the  State  was  for  them  an 
open  question,  how  justify  their 
holding  aloof  from  the  Seceders 
who  in  1847  became  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  body  ? 
How  defend  the  outrageous 
expenditure  of  money  which 
erected  meeting  -  houses  all 
over  the  country  to  an  ex- 
tent far  in  excess  of  the  re- 
ligious requirements  of  the  com- 
munity ?  No :  whether  they 
were  right  in  so  believing,  or 
whether  they  were  wrong,  we 
are  compelled  to  the  view  that 
Chalmers  and  Candlish  believed 
that  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  whether 
"  Free  "  or  in  chains,  there  was 
some  deposit  of  principle  for- 
bidding a  union  with  sects 
which,  however  conspicuous  for 
evangelical  fervour,  omitted  to 
assert  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  establish  and  endow  the 
Church. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  die 
is  cast,  and  in  the  future  there 
A\'ill  be  no  room  for  ambiguity. 
The  Free  Church  henceforward 
will  cease  to  pose  as  the  na- 
tional Zion  testifying  bravely 
against  backsliding  on  the  right 
hand  and  falling  away  on 
the  left,  against  Erastianism  on 
the  one  side  and  Voluntaryism 


on  the  other.     She  will  become 
in  name  what  she  has  ever  been 
in  fact — a  mere  dissenting  body, 
and  the  "United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  "  will  merely  afford 
another  illustration  of  the   in- 
evitable  tendency  which    dogs 
all  sorts  of  seceders.     For  the 
story  of  the   decadence  of   the 
Free  Church,  of  the  abatement 
of  her  high,  though  ill-founded, 
claims,    is   not    unique.       It    is 
merely  the  tale  of  the  Secession 
and     the     Relief    over    again. 
These  denominations,  which  the 
United       Presbyterians       now 
represent,  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
not  because    in  their  view  the 
civil  magistrate  had  no  business 
to   support   the   cause   of   true 
religion,  but  because  in  a  car- 
nal and  ungodly  age  that  officer 
was  much  too  remiss  in  discharg- 
ing   his    duty.       He   tolerated 
Episcopacy ;      he     wmked      at 
dancing ;     he     no     longer     at- 
tempted to  suppress  witchcraft 
in  the  fearless  old  fashion.     To 
recapitulate     the     manner    in 
which  the  seceding  bodies  split 
up  and   reunited  —  how  •there 
arose      Burghers      and     Anti- 
burghers,  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights,  and  how  these  deposed 
and    excommunicated    one  an- 
other with  the  utmost  complac- 
ency  and  satisfaction  —  would 
be  to  enter  upon  an  extremely 
tangled  tale.     It  is  enough  to 
note  that,  as  time  went  on,  the 
prospects  of  the  civil  magistrate 
being  brought  to  a  proper  sense 
of     his     responsibilities     grew 
darker.     Witchcraft,  even,  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  burning  (or 
a  drowning)  question.     And  so, 
in  1820  or  thereabouts,  most  of 
the  various  sects  composed  their 
differences,  amalgamated   their 
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advocates  of  amalgamation  may- 
be complimented  at  least  upon 
indefatigable  patience  and  per- 
sistency. The  great  mass  of 
the  laity  has  never  been  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause,  and, 
besides  stolid  indifference,  a 
vast  amount  of  dogged  opposi- 
tion had  at  one  time  to  be  over- 
come. How  the  end  has  at 
length  been  achieved — by  what 
wheedling  here,  by  what  bully- 
ing there — need  not  be  detailed. 
Such  matters  belong  to  the 
great  region  of  ecclesiastical 
intrigue,  the  rules  of  which  we 
do  not  presume  to  criticise,  for 
indeed  they  are  much  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  ordi- 
nary layman.  The  average 
man,  approaching  them  with 
an  open  mind,  might  readily 
be  betrayed  into  coarse  and 
hasty  expressions  of  disapproval ; 
and  such  disapproval  must,  of 
course,  be  unwarranted,  for 
have  not  these  rules  all  been 
elaborated  by  good  men?  In 
effect,  we  doubt  whether  Rome 
herself  has  ever  produced  any- 
thing superior  in  astuteness, 
and  what  a  mere  worldling 
would  describe  as  the  gift  for 
sharp  practice,  to  what  the 
Free  Church  may  boast  of  in 
her  leaders  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  shall  be  on 
a  less  elevated  and  dizzy  plane 
in  commenting  upon  the  de- 
cline of  the  "  constitutional " 
party,  once  so  powerful,  now 
sunk  so  low.  Dr  Begg  was  not 
a  man  of  the  highest  ability, 
though  his  personality  had 
about  it  somewhat  of  the  com- 
manding. Dr  Kennedy's  pecu- 
liar modes  of  thouglit  were 
more  congenial  to  the  High- 
lands than  to  the  Lowlands. 
Yet    these    divines    served    as 


leaders  for  rallying  those  among 
the  laity  who  were  loth  to 
abandon  Free  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  and  since  their  removal 
the  party  which  they  led  in 
the  church  courts  has  been 
steadily  dwindling  and  melting 
away  like  snow  -  wreaths  in 
spring.  Above  all,  it  has  failed 
to  evolve  a  capable  and  com- 
petent leader.  Whenever  a 
leader  in  posse  appeared,  he 
was  quietly  detached  by  some 
well-timed  piece  of  flattery,  or 
by  the  offer,  if  not  of  a  ribbon 
to  stick  in  his  coat,  at  all 
events  of  the  sub-convenership 
of  the  Committee  on  Choir- 
practising  or  Pulpit  Cushions. 
Even  the  swashbucklers  of  the 
party — and  it  had  one  or  two, 
able  to  make  rousing  speeches 
and  crack  passable  jokes — de- 
serted it,  appalled  by  the  grim 
prospect,  always  so  distressing 
to  swashbucklers,  of  being  on 
the  losing  side.  And  now  the 
Constitutionalists  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  practically 
powerless  even  in  the  High- 
lands, and  reduced  to  uttering 
an  occasional  meek  and  plain- 
tive wail  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  press — a  striking 
picture  of  demoralisation,  a 
solemn  warning  how  ill  a  good 
cause  may  fare  in  unskilful  and 
feeble  hands.  If  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  defended 
with  the  same  lack  of  purpose 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  fatal- 
ism fourteen  years  ago,  Ireland 
had  long  ere  now  rejoiced  in 
an  independent  Parliament. 

An  apathetic  Free  Church 
laity,  then,  has  been  cajoled 
and  jockeyed  into  acquiescing 
in  the  Union  by  a  course  of 
procedure  which  we  assume  to 
have  been  entirely  regular  and 
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moreover,  be  much  surprised  if 
we  do  not  hear  from  some  of 
the  abler  and  more  independent 
among  the  young  clergy,  who 
during  the  sittings  of  the  last 
Free  Church  Assembly  had  the 
courage  to  take  a  line  of  their 
own  in  the  DisestabHshment 
debate.  While  in  favour  of 
Disestablishment  sub  specie  ceter- 
nitatis,  so  to  speak,  they  deplore 
the  manner  in  which  the  Free 
Church  as  a  body  has  been 
committed  to,  and  mixed  up 
with,  the  political  movement 
towards  that  end.  They  feel 
that  the  active  pursuit  of  such 
an  object  by  the  Free  Church 
has  not  merely  tended  to  dis- 
tract 'her  ministers  from  their 
proper  work,  but  has  seriously 
impaired  their  usefulness  by 
laying  them  open  to  imputa- 
tions which,  however  ground- 
less, were  inevitable,  and  the 
risk  of  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  incurred.  In  taking 
up  this  position,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  ministers  in  question 
accurately  represented  the  feel- 
ing of  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregations,  who  no  longer 
individually  bear  any  ill-will  to 
the  Established  Church.  It 
seems  probable  that,  as  time 
tjjoes  on,  this  view  will  come  to 
be  expressed  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis.  The 
Disestablishment  wire-puller  has 
outlived  his  day.  How  different 
his  position  now  from  what  it 
was  when,  twice  a- week  or  so,  he 
waited  with  a  deputation  upon 
Mr  Gladstone !  The  younger 
men,  by  whom  the  shoes  of  Dr 
Ramy  and  Mr  Innes  must  some 
day  be  filled,  may  perhaps  re- 
alise that  the  religious  interests 
of  Scotland  can  best  be  sub- 
served by  a  policy  of  live-and- 


let-live.  Despite  her  apparent 
prosperity,  no  institution  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  Dis- 
establishment agitation  as  the 
Free  Church  herself. 

It  would  have  been  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise,  for  no 
more  sordid  and  squaUd  move- 
ment has  recently  been  recorded 
in  our  poHtical  history.  On  the 
one  side,  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
bringing  their  votes  and  influ- 
ence into  the  market-place ;  on 
the  other,  statesmen  bidding  for 
their  support  by  undertaking 
to  cripple,  if  not  to  destroy, 
an  ancient  national  institution. 
The  history  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
dealings  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  since  the  first  Mid- 
Lothian  campaign  is  a  record  of 
unblushing  duplicity  and  turpi- 
tude which  even  he  rarely  sur- 
passed. Nothing  could  have 
been  worse  than  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Disestablishment  cam- 
paign has  been  .  prosecuted  by 
the  political  dissenters.  The 
principle  that  libera tionists  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  abuses 
of  the  estabUshment  has  been 
openly  avowed  and  consistently 
acted  upon.  The  abolition  of 
patronage  was  a  shameful  blow 
struck  by  Cassar  at  the  dissent- 
ing communities.  The  attempt 
to  rectify  the  incidence  of  ecclesi- 
astical assessments  and  to  ascer- 
tain and  fix  the  weight  of  the 
heritors'  burden  is  an  unwar- 
rantable and  cruel  attack  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
separated  Presbyteriana  But 
the  unprincipled  nature  of  the 
liberationist  tactics,  as  well  as 
the  key  to  the  motive  which 
prompts  them,  comes  out  even 
more  clearly  in  connection  with 
disendowment  than  with  dis- 
establishment.    Had  Dr  Rainy 
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of  what  he  wants  and  the  de- 
termination to  get  it,  to  lead 
the  General   Assembly.      It   is 
not  merely  on  the  question  of 
Church  defence  that  guidance  is 
required.     The  feeble  attempts 
made    to    propitiate    the    dis- 
senters  in  the  past  (of   which 
perhaps  that  bulky  and  some- 
what mixed  compilation  known 
as    the    "  Church    Hymnary " 
represents     the     most     futile) 
prove   how  sadly   the    Church 
has  lacked  the  direction   of  a 
really  strong  man.    Other  ques- 
tions are  pressing  for  solution. 
Whether,  and  by  what  means, 
the  parochial  system  may  safe- 
ly be  made  more  elastic ;  ^  how 
candidates  for  the  ministry  may 
best  be  trained  for  their  office ; 
how  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government  may  be  made 
as  efficient  in  practice  as  it  is 
symmetrical  and  admirable  on 
paper ;  how  the  problem  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  young 
is  to  be  solved, — these  are  a  few 
of  the  questions    to  which    an 
answer  will  have  to  be  found, 
and    which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  by  the  annual  repetition  of 
dreary  jeremiads  and  well-worn 
platitudes  in  a  disconsolate  and 
helpless  voice.     What  is  needed 
is  a  man  of  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
corrected  by  sound  judgment; 
of  ideals,  tempered  with  a  know- 
ledge of  business  ;  of  "  vision," 
modified   by   an    intimate    ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature ; 
of     transparent    honesty     and 
candour,   yet  of  statesmanship 


and  tact.  Such  a  leader  has 
not  yet  arisen,  nor  do  we  ob- 
serve any  phenomena  which 
foretell  his  immediate  appear- 
ance. But  the  unexpected 
sometimes,  if  not  always,  hap- 
pens. 

Apart  from  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  there  appear  to  us  to  be 
two  matters  which  may  cause 
trouble  in  the  near  future.  One 
of  these — the  present  system  of 
popular  election  to  parishes — 
ought  to  cause  trouble,  but  the 
eradication  of  the  evils  which 
have  intermingled  themselves 
with  the  existing  order  of 
things  is  so  formidable  and 
ungrateful  a  task  that  it  may 
well  remain  for  long  imat- 
tempted.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  stoutest  advocate  of  private 
patronage  could  scarcely  have 
foreseen  in  all  their  deformity 
the  miserable  and  degrading 
scandals  which  have  followed 
upon  the  Act  of  1874,  and 
which  have  been  calmly  ac- 
quiesced in  as  natural  if  not 
necessary  incidents  in  the  choice 
of  a  minister  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The 
other  matter  probably  will 
cause  trouble,  though  it  need 
not.  Certain  restless  members 
of  Assembly  are  apparently 
bent  upon  stirring  up  questions 
as  to  the  Church's  standards 
and  formularies,  partly  with 
a  view  to  demonstrating  her 
"spiritual  independence,"  partly 
with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of 


*  It  ia  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  panacea  of  removing  city  ohnrches  to 
snbarbs  will  not  be  adopted.  *'  Following  the  population  "  means  following  the 
well-to-do.  There  is  plenty  work  to  the  hand  of  the  city  ministers  if  they  will 
only  do  it ;  and  it  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  "  go 
where  money  is." 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 

CLIFFORD  V.  GRUNDY — THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  THE  ST  JAMES*S  THEATRE — AN 
ANCIENT  SCANDAL — LITERARY  SOMNAMBULISM — THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  AIR 
— THE  CRIMINAL  PLAGIARIST— A  PLEA  FOR  LEGITIMATE  PLAGIARISM — 
THE  EXAMPLE  OF  VIRGIL,  SHAKESPEARE,  AND  MOLliiRE THEIR  JUSTIFI- 
CATION— THE  MASTERPIECE  OF  THE  CENTURY — MISS  CORELLI  AND  *  THE 
MASTER-CHRISTIAN.' 


Mrs  Clifford  has  recently 
received  a  grievous  buffet  of 
fortune.  She  has  been  the 
victim  of  such  a  coincidence 
as  will  often  assault  those  who 
are  determined  to  please  the 
public.  In  complete  ignorance 
of  each  other's  enterprise,  she 
and  Mr  Grundy  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  composing 
the  same  play.  The  resem- 
blance is  perfect  down  to  the 
smallest  details,  and  though 
the  motive  might  easily  have 
been  found  by  an  independent 
dozen,  a  spilt  cup  of  tea,  the 
symbol  of  emotion,  and  an 
S-shaped  sofa  are  not  every- 
body's properties.  Nor  need 
we  be  surprised  that  the  hero 
of  each  play  is  a  barrister :  on 
the  stage,  as  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life,  professions  have  their 
fleeting  popularity;  and  wait- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  the 
dragoon,  the  barrister  may 
now  claim  the  slippers  of  Ber- 
lin wool,  once  worked  by  pious 
fingers  for  the  curata  Never- 
theless, though  much  may  be 
put  down  to  a  prevailing 
fashion,  we  are  confronted  by 
a  similarity  which  seems  to 
defy  the  laws  of  chance.  One 
man  and  two  women  —  these 
are  the  invariable  elements  of 
drama,  unless,  indeed,  two  men 
come  to   loggerheads  over  one 


woman.  But  the  same  scene, 
the  same  accent,  the  same  tea- 
cup in  the  same  trembling 
hand,  and  the  same  sofa,  are 
an  insoluble  puzzle,  which 
merely  suggests  the  smallness 
of  the  world,  the  limitations  of 
the  human  brain,  and  other 
platitudes. 

And  the  coincidence  does  not 
end  with  the  plays.  The  theatre 
at  which  Mr  Grundy's  work 
was  produced  is  already  the 
home  of  undesigned  similarities. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr  Hardy's 
"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd" 
and  Mr  Pmero's  "  The  Squire  " 
jostled  each  other  in  a  drawer 
at  the  St  James's,  and  it  is  at 
least  curious  that  "The  Like- 
ness of  the  Night"  and  "A 
Debt  of  Honour"  should  also 
have  passed  through  the  same 
theatre.  Mr  Grundy  declares 
that  all  dramatists  are  digging 
in  the  same  potato -patch,  and 
Mr  Clement  Scott  retorts  that 
the  potato-patch  is  "  established 
in  King  Street,  St  James's." 
For  ourselves,  we  should  as  soon 
presume  to  explain  these  amaz- 
ing coincidences  as  to  unravel 
the  secret  of  the  universal 
pattern,  or  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  ancient  Greeks  told 
the  very  stories  which  de- 
light the  Solomon  Islanders  of 
to-day.      After  all,  there  is  a 
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vasion  conceived  that  he  is  still 
monarch  of  the  earth.  But  we 
can  imagine  the  laugh  where- 
with he  greeted  the  charge  of 
theft.  How  should  he,  who 
"  after  le  bon  Dieu  has  created 
the  most,"  care  what  he  took  or 
whence  he  took  it  ?  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  whatever  terri- 
tory he  seized  was  added  to  his 
empire,  and  it  is  only  the  rebel 
who  would  grudge  this  imperi- 
ous levy  laid  upon  the  posses- 
sions of  little  men. 

Moli^re,  too,  sei2^  whatever 
seemed  useful  to  his  purpose. 
"Je  prends  mon  bien  oil  je  le 
trouve,"  is  but  a  civil  version  of 
Virgil's  "pearls  from  a  dung- 
heap,"  and  the  Frenchman  felt 
the  reproach  as  lightly  as  the 
Roman.  Yet  it  is  not  enough 
to  turn  away  the  charge  with  a 
jest  or  a  laugh.  Plagiarism, 
like  invasion,  must  be  justified 
by  its  result.  A  poet,  like  an 
emperor,  may  only  annex  that 
which  he  can  make  his  own. 
He  may  take  nothing  that  does 
not  suit  his  talent  and  chime 
with  his  humour.  It  is  true 
that  Shakespeare  and  Moli^re 
in  gaily  appropriating  the  raw 
material  of  their  dramas  inflicted 
(maybe)  an  injury  upon  some 
smaller  men.  But  literature  is 
as  pitiless  as  war ;  and,  while 
Shakespeare  and  Moli^re  have 
won  immortality,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  names  of  those  who 
suggested  some  plots  and  even 
fashioned  a  phrase  or  two.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  clear  con- 
clusion that  plagiary  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  of  criticism  than  of 
morals.  All  is  permitted  to 
him  who  succeeds.  A  play  or 
a  poem  is  not  controlled  by  the 
laws  which  protect   the   purse 


of  the  wayfarer.  The  clumsy 
workman  is  condemned  whether 
he  steal  or  not,  and  the  master 
can  laugh  in  the  detractor's 
face.  And  as  for  the  fanatic, 
who  would  suppress  his  origins, 
he  is  inarticulate  or  ridiculous. 
We  cannot  proceed  but  by  the 
aid  of  that  which  has  gone 
before,  and  he  who  boasts  that 
he  comes  out  of  space,  into 
space  he  shall  return.  Dumas 
the  Elder  never  lacked  the 
quality  of  invention,  yet  even  he 
dared  not  claim  originality  for 
his  works.  "  As  to  the  creation 
of  a  thing,"  said  he,  "I  deem 
that  to  be  impossible.  God 
Himself,  when  He  created  man, 
did  not  dare  to  invent ;  He 
made  him  after  His  own 
imaga" 

Hark!  the  drums  beat!  the 
trumpets  blare!  One  hundred 
thousand  citizens  are  in  the  street 
to  acclaim  the  masterpiece  of 
the  century.  After  a  laborious 
silence  of  three  (or  is  it  five?) 
years,  the  most  gifted  lady  whom 
the  world  has  seen  speaks  once 
more  —  speaks  too  with  that 
clarion-voice  of  satire  we  know 
so  well  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  hoardings  are  covered 
with  the  praise  of  *  The  Master- 
Christian,'  or  that  *  The  Master- 
Christian'  is  warranted  to 
eclipse  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens. 
For  in  *The  Master-Christian' 
(we  are  told)  Miss  Corelli  is  at 
her  best,  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  Miss  CoreUi  at  her 
best  is  unapproachable.  Es- 
pecially in  the  quality  of  cour- 
age Miss  Corelli  eclipses  all  her 
contemporaries.  Neither  the 
crimes  of  this  life  nor  the  mys- 
teries of  the  life  to  come  have 
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lidded."  "In  herself  she  was 
a  creature  of  remarkable 
temperament  and  character — 
true  womanly,  in  every  delicate 
sentiment,  fancy,  and  feeling, 
but  with  something  of  the 
man-hero  in  her  scorn  of  petty 
aims."  Have  we  not  here  a 
masterpiece  of  self -portraiture? 
In  what  other  colours  can 
genius  be  painted  ?  And  the 
resemblance  does  not  end  with 
this.  "Within  the  small  head 
lay  a  marvellous  brain,  and 
the  delicate  body  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  spirit  of  potency  to 
conjure  with."  Moreover,  An- 
gela,* too,  was  engaged  upon  a 
work  which  might  have  been 
called  "The  Master-Christian," 
had  she  not  styled  it  "The 
Coming  of  Christ."  It  was  a 
vast  and  painted  allegory, 
which  Baffaelle  or  Angelo 
would  have  been  proud  to  sign, 
if  only  they  could  have  achieved 
it;  and  it  convulsed  the 
Vatican  as  violently  as  the 
sermon  of  the  Abbe  Vergniaud. 
Yet  for  a  while  it  seemed  to 
fail,  merely  because  it  had  not 
been  painted  by  a  man.  And 
Angela  Sovrani  had  assured  the 
most  elaborate  secrecy.  She 
refused  to  show  her  picture  un- 
til it  was  finished.  "  They  take 
my  ideas,  and  use  them,"  she 
complained,  "and  then,  when 
my  work  is  produced,  they  say 
it  is  /  who  have  copied  them, 
and  that  women  have  no  imag- 
ination." That  is  precisely 
what  Marie  Corelli  has  suffered 
these  many  years  —  the  thefts 
and  detractions  of  men.  For 
it  is  well  known  that  most  men 
and  all  novelists  envy  the  success 
of  women.  On  one  occasion  a 
great  sigh  broke  from  Angela^s 


lips  when  she  thought :  "  Ah, 
but  the  world  will  never  own 
woman's  work  to  be  great,  even 
if  it  be  so,  because  men  give  the 
verdict,  and  man's  praise  is  for 
himself  and  his  own  achieve- 
ments always."  Even  genius, 
then,  is  a  poor  solace  to  women, 
for  man  goes  on  living  in  the 
fool's  paradise  of  self,  and  it  is 
only  when  a  heroine  arises  brave 
as  Marie  Corelli,  that  he  hears 
a  fragment  of  the  truth.  Yet 
Sappho  did  not  miss  the  crown 
of  glory,  and  Jane  Austen  bore 
without  complaint  the  misery 
of  her  sex. 

Thus  Marie  Corelli  thinks 
and  speaks  behind  the  mask  of 
Angela  Sovrani.  Poor  Angela  ! 
She,  too,  put  her  life-blood 
into  her  work,  and  she,  too,  was 
chiefly  preoccupied  by  its  sale. 
"  Yes,  I  must  work !  That  big 
canvas  of  mine  will  not  sell,  I 
fear!  My  father  was  right. 
It  was  a  mistake."  Of  course 
it  was  a  mistake  if  it  would  not 
sell,  as  none  knows  better  than 
Marie  Corelli,  whose  masterpiece 
will  doubtless  soon  boast  half 
a  million  readers !  "  What  is 
the  use  of  painting  a  picture 
for  the  world  " — again  we  quote 
our  Angela — "if  there  is  no 
chance  to  let  the  world  see  it  ?  " 
jObviously  there  is  no  use  at 
all,  because  genius  is  concerned 
Avith  nothing  else  than  profit 
and  a  big  circulation.  And 
in  the  end  Angela  triumphed, 
as  her  creator  has  triumphed. 
"  If  you  consent  "  —  so  the 
welcome  news  was  brought  her 
— "  the  picture  will  be  bought, 
not  by  any  private  purchaser, 
but  by  the  American  nation." 
Splendid,  is  it  not  ?  And  Marie 
Corelli's  triumph  is  yet  greater 
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THE   MILITARY   POLICY   OF   THE   COUNTRY   SHOULD   BE 

AN   OFFENSIVE   POLICY. 


Shall  Great  Britain  be  con- 
tent to  maintain  a  defensive 
policy  for  lier  army,  as  she  has 
done  for  the  last  half  century, 
or  is  it  necessary  for  her  mili- 
tary policy  to  be  an  oflPensive 
one,  and  for  her  navy  and 
army  to  act  for  the  defence  of 
the  e7npire,  on  a  common  plan? 
The  policy  of  the  navy  is,  in 
all  cases,  to  "meet  the  enemy 
wherever  he  may  be " ;  the 
policy  of  the  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been,  and  is, 
"  to  act  on  the  defensive  within 
Great  Britain,"  and  on  this 
policy  our  army  administration 
is  based  and  our  present  plan 
of  mobilisation  is  framed. 

Successive  Governments  have 
approved  the  policy,  and  the 
people  have  endorsed  it ;  so  that 
in  all  essentials  we  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  amongst  Euro- 
pean nations,  whereas  the  pro- 
tection of  our  interests  in 
Greater  Britain,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  influence  in 
diplomacy,  requires  that  our 
army  should  be  kept  on  a 
footing  of  adequate  strength, 
and  that  its  "  policy  "  be  essen- 
tially offensive,  as  is  that  of  the 
navy. 

The  change  involved  is  a 
radical  one,  but  it  is  not,  nec- 
essarily, an  extravagant  one. 
The  union  of  the  two  services, 
the  navy  and  the  army,  in  one 
purpose,  must  promote  strength 
and  result  in  a  well-considered 
economy,  for  combination  in 
offensive  warfare  is  exceedingly 


diflBcult  where  the  two  services 
are  governed  by  principles  that 
are  divergent. 

What  does  the  change  mean 
to  the  nation?  A  liberal  ex- 
penditure to  enable  the  military 
machine  to  be  readjusted,  but 
in  the  end  a  feeling  of  security 
she  has  not  known  for  some 
time. 

The  European  army  in  India 
is  at  all  times  maintained  on  an 
offensive  footing,  and  of  recent 
years  the  garrisons  of  our  coal- 
ing stations  and  our  colonial 
garrisons  have  been  placed,  in 
regard  to  numbers  and  equip- 
ment, on  a  satisfactory  footing. 
It  is  therefore  what  has  been 
termed  the  "  home  army  "  that 
needs  to  be  considered. 

We  require  a  very  extensive 
building  programme  to  enable 
us  to  accommodate  the  army 
of  the  future,  and  to  provide 
barracks  and  buildings  of 
modern  requirements  in  many 
of  our  garrisons  and  depots  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  time.  We  need  to  expand 
our  depots  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  more  recruits,  and  in 
war-time,  of  our  accommodating 
those  that  remain  with  bat- 
talions and  are  not  fit  for 
service,  being  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  This  will  take  at 
least  20  millions  of  money, 
which  may  be  procured  on  loan, 
to  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years.  In  this  sum  will  be 
included  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  exercise  and  manoeuvre  and 
the  provision  of  rifle-ranges. 
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gramme  of  the  country :  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enrol 
as  volunteers  those  who  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
are  consequently  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service  and  are  unequal 
to  meet  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  youngest  of  whom 
must  be  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  If  the 
strength  of  our  Volunteer  force 
be  rightly  restricted,  and  op- 
portunity be  given,  for  those 
members  of  the  force  who 
desire  it,  to  join  the  fighting 
line  of  the  army  under  certain 
conditions,  its  whole  character 
will  be  altered,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  force  will 
commend  itself  to  the  nation. 
But  it  is  essential  to  realise  that, 
if  the  present  conditions  of  en- 
rolment are  continued,  the 
numbers  of  recruits  required 
for  the  army  and   the   Militia 


cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
country. 

If  the  offensive  principle  be 
adopted,  the  resuscitation  of  our 
Militia  force  will  follow  as  a  cer- 
tainty, and  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  problem  of  army 
organisation  be  minimised.  It 
is,  however,  of  real  importance 
that  the  nature  of  the  question 
at  present  before  the  country 
be  realised. 

Unless  the  change  of  policy 
here  recommended  can  be  real- 
ised, and  be  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  we  shall  fail  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance at  home  for  any  plan 
of  army  reform,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly find  the  great  colonies  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  unwilling  to  co-operate. 
The  plan  must  be  imperial  in  its 
aims,  and  be  governed  by  prin- 
ciple from  its  inception. 
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defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  and  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  our 
soldiers  at  Bronker's  Spruit 
was  to  incur  bloodguiltiness. 

The  downfall  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  is  a  pub- 
lic misfortune,  more  especially 
as  it  results  not  from  an  occa- 
sional mistake  of  disastrous 
consequence,  but  from  the  adop- 
tion of  principles  which  self- 
preservation  scouts.  The  policy 
of  surrender  has  become  hate- 
ful to  the  country.  In  domestic 
affairs  it  has  been  far  from  suc- 
cessful. Even  the  great  meas- 
ures of  parliamentary  reform 
and  free  trade  were  carried  by 
means  of  unconditional  sur- 
render, with  the  result  that 
democracy  was  established  ber 
fore  it  was  educated,  for  a  time 
deteriorating  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
we  are  left  for  all  time  to  com- 
bat hostile  tariffs  with  free  im- 
ports, quite  unable  even  to 
suggest  a  policy  of  reciprocity. 
Whenever  a  democratic  or  even 
a  dangerous  measure  has  been 
proposed  during  the  last  half 
century,  the  feeling  so  graph- 
ically expressed  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne when  Peel  proposed 
free  trade  in  corn  has  become 
universal.  It  was  always  to 
the  effect  that  the  moment  it 
is  proposed  the  flowing  tide 
will  be  with  it,  and  it  must 
be  carried.  Mr  Disraeli  was 
the  first  to  break  in  upon  this 
fatalism  by  refusing  to  stim- 
ulate parliamentary  reform  by 
opposition.  He  warded  it  off 
for  years  by  rival  proposals, 
and  eventually  settled  it  him- 
self. Mr  Gladstone  finally 
broke  the  spell  of  this  fatalistic 
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spirit  by  propounding  Home 
Rule  schemes  so  perverse  in 
their  provisions  that  they  were 
decisively  rejected  at  two  gen- 
eral elections.  The  establish- 
ment of  democracy,  however 
precipitately  effected,  has  not 
been  fatal  to  the  ascendancy  of 
common -sense.  It  has  ruined 
the  doctrinaires.  It  has  en- 
throned imperium  et  lihertas. 
It  has  rejected  Gladstonian 
policy  and  methods.  It  has 
deposed  its  self  -  constituted 
leaders,  or  sent  them  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  Conservative 
party. 

The  Unionist  Government 
and  party  which  now  appeal 
for  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cracy are  essentially  its  own 
creation.  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
ultra-Radicals  were  compelled 
by  it  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  carry  out  its  im- 
perious decree,  which  was  to  con- 
solidate the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  empire.  The  creation 
was  neither  sudden  nor  capri- 
cious. The  first  act,  no  doubt, 
of  the  reformed  constitution  of 
1867  was  to  establish  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  power  and  to  carry  out 
a  large  programme  of  change. 
Its  mandate  was  obeyed,  but  its 
approval  was  withheld.  Lib- 
eralism was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
success  during  the  first  Admin- 
istration of  Mr  Gladstone,  but 
as  soon  as  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved the  Liberal  party  was  in 
its  throes.  Its  foreign  policy 
had  exasperated  the  country. 
The  surrender  made  by  the 
Alabama  treaty,  and  later  on 
of  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  similar 
acts   of   feebleness,    led    to   the 
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The  history  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  the  history  of  a  deter- 
mined conflict  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gladstonianism  on  the 
one  side  and  the  principle  of 
impeHum  et  libertas  on  the 
other,  which  has  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  great 
Unionist  party  led  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government,  with 
a  mandate  from  the  constitu- 
encies to  undo  the  mischief 
which  had  been  wrought  by 
the  three  last  Ministries  of  Mr 
Gladstone  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Within  the  space  of  a 
single  generation  the  new  de- 
mocracy has  exposed  Gladston- 
ianism and  dethroned  it.  It 
has  established  a  strong  Union- 
ist party  and  Government,  and 
has  scattered  the  Liberal  party, 
distracted  by  internal  division, 
deserted  by  leader  after  leader, 
bereft  alike  of  principle  and  of 
policy. 

The  election  of  1895  did  not 
give  any  mandate  in  regard  of 
any  detailed  policy  at  home. 
It  reaffirmed  the  decision  of 
1886,  which  had  been  partially 
and  temporarily  disturbed  by 
that  of  1892.  The  general 
effect  of  the  three  elections,  ac- 
centuated by  the  total  failure 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893, 
was  emphatically  to  reverse  the 
policy  which  had  been  enforced 
with  so  much  obstinacy  and 
passion,  and  to  unite  all  classes 
in  one  common  determination 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  and  uphold  its  interests 
throughout  the  world.  Twenty 
years  have  now  elapsed  since 
that  memorable  election  of 
1880,  the  immediate  eflPect  of 
which    was    very    much    as    if 


Great  Britain  had  been  con- 
quered by  a  foreign  Power. 
The  accumulated  consequences 
of  the  disastrous  Ministry  of 
five  years'  duration  which  fol- 
lowed it  have  all  presented 
themselves  for  adjustment  and 
remedy  during  the  five  years  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  third  Adminis- 
tration. And  the  real  issue 
which  is  now  to  be  submitted 
for  the  decision  of  the  constitu- 
encies is  whether  they  accord  a 
general  approval  to  the  various 
measures  which  have  been 
taken,  or  whether  they  will 
revert  to  the  impossible  policy 
of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  and 
surrender  abroad,  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  menaces  us 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
civil  war  at  home  and  disas- 
trous complications  in  other 
parts  of  our  dominions. 

Upon  Home  Rule  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  hesitation  should 
arise.  Nothing  has  occurred  to 
raise  the  smallest  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  politic- 
ian as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  half-hearted  decision  of  the 
Commons  in  its  favour,  after 
a  discussion  which  was  closured 
in  compartments.  The  country 
unhesitatingly  supported  the 
Lords,  and  the  completeness 
and  thoroughness  of  its  de- 
cision leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  That  Ireland  should 
govern  itself  in  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain,  and 
still  retain  a  controlling  voice 
in  the  Imperial  Legislature  and 
over  the  Imperial  Government, 
is  as  fatuous  an  arrangement 
as  if  the  two  Boer  republics 
were   to    be    also    in   complete 
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If  the  question  of  recruiting 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  it  must  be  realised  that 
every  department  of  the  State, 
and  not  the  War  OflBce  alone, 
has  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
Our  present  Budget  system  no 
doubt  tends  to  the  separation  of 
interests  between  the  difiPerent 
departments  of  the  State,  but 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  India  Office,  as 
well  as  the  Home  Office,  have  a 
direct  interest  in  securing  and 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  Crown ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  return  of  soldiers  to  civil 
life,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  indirectly  interested, 
while  the  Treasury  is  of  all  de- 
partments the  one  most  bound 
to  share  in  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  The  attitude,  there- 
fore, of  all  these  different  de- 
partments with  regard  to  re- 
cruiting should  not  be  one  of 
indifference,  but  they  should,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  actively  second 
the  efforts  of  the  War  Office ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Home 
Office,  which  has  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to 
the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers, 
the  realisation  of  this  responsi- 
bility should  lead  to  results 
which  are  far-reaching. 

From  general  experience  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the 
number  of  recruits  obtained  will 
vary  according  to  the  number 
of  agencies  at  work,  and  every 
civilian  official  should  be  in- 
structed to  co-operate  to  the 
best  of  his  power  with  the 
military  agencies  in  the  work 
of  attracting  recruits,  and  in 
setting  forward  the  advantages 
which  the  Queen's  services  hold 


out  to  young  men.  He  should 
help  in  the  necessary  adver- 
tising, and  assist  the  military 
recruiter,  so  that  he  should  not 
find  himself  alone  in  carrying 
out  what  is  truly  a  national 
work.  This  work  needs  to  be 
made  a  popular  one,  and  can 
only  be  made  so  by  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  our  military  and 
civil  administrations.  To  this 
end  a  permanent  committee 
might  with  advantage  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  county,  under 
the  lord-lieutenant,  to  deal  with 
all  questions  affecting  the  supply 
of  recruits  and  other  miUtary 
matters ;  and  if  the  officer  com- 
manding the  regimental  district 
were  made  ex  officio  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  and  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the 
civil  and  military  administra- 
tions would  be  brought  into 
touch,  and  every  possible  chance 
of  friction  be  avoided. 

In  cities  and  large  towns 
similar  permanent  committees 
might  be  established  under  the 
mayors,  with  the  recruiting 
staff  officer  as  a  member. 
Hitherto  the  recruiting  business 
of  the  country  has  been  looked 
down  upon,  and  the  agents 
employed  in  it  have  had  to 
struggle  against  grave  diffi- 
culties :  the  whole  tone  of  it 
requires  to  be  raised,  and  every 
member  of  the  community 
should  do  his  utmost  to  make  it 
popidar. 

But  the  War  Office  must  do 
its  part  also,  if  the  assistance 
thus  given  by  the  country  is 
to  be  effectual.  It  must  make 
certain  that  the  promises  held 
out  to  attract  recruits  are  faith- 
fully carried  out :  that  the 
depot  of  the  battalion,  placed  in 
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II.    THE   MILITIA. 


Wliat  is  required  to  make 
the  Militia  force  a  real  support 
to  the  regular  army  is  thorough 
elementary  training.  Officers 
and  men  alike  require  it,  and 
without  it  the  militia  must  fail 
to  perform  its  part  in  the  im- 
perial system  we  have  in  con- 
templation. Militia  recruits 
must  undergo  a  thorough  train- 
ing at  the  depot  of  the  terri- 
torial battalion,  and  they  should 
be  put  through  a  complete 
course  of  musketry  before  tak- 
ing part  in  the  annual  train- 
ing. Officers  joining  the  Militia 
should  be  required  to  go  through 
a  course  of  real  instruction 
similar  to  that  prescribed  for 
officers  of  the  regular  army, 
and  should  be  attached  for 
duty  for  some  months  to  a 
line  battalion.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  militia  re- 
cruits should  not  be  trained 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  join  their  battalion 
at  its  annual  training. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities,  no  doubt,  to  do 
away  with  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Militia  Reserve,"  and  also 
to  arrange  that  officers  should 
no  longer  enter  the  regular 
army  through  the  Militia :  the 
Militia,  in  fact,  will  cease  to 
feed  the  regular  army  in  the 
way  it  has  done  hitherto,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate 
force,  which  may  supply  the 
fighting  line  with  complete 
and  thoroughly  efficient  units. 
Why  should  not  the  Militia, 
our  constitutional  and  heredi- 
tary force  for  defence,  which 
took  part  in  an  offensive  fight 


at  Waterloo,  be  reinstated  in 
its  proper  position? 

We  have  to  look  back  almost 
a  century  to  discover  how  it  is 
that  the  Militia  has  been  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  as  it  has 
done.  The  long  years  of  peace 
which  followed  the  victories  of 
Wellington  led  to  its  being  dis- 
regarded. In  1829  an  Act  was 
passed  for  suspending  the  bal- 
lot, and  this  annual  suspension 
has  continued  up  to  the  present 
date.  In  1852  the  Militia  was 
reorganised.  "  From  having 
been  a  force  raised  by  ballot, 
with  the  subsidiary  aid  of 
voluntary  enlistment,  it  now 
became  a  force  of  voluntarily 
enlisted  men,  with  the  ballot 
in  reserve,  and  on  this  footing 
it  has  remained  ever  since." 
The  result  of  this  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Militia  has 
been  to  remove  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  force  from  the 
civil  authorities  to  the  War 
Office.  It  has  gradually  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  source 
from  which  to  feed  the  regular 
army ;  and  in  Mr  Card  well's 
scheme  of  territorial  battalions 
it  was  unprovided  for,  in  the 
sense  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  barrack  accommoda- 
tion which  could  be  occupied 
during  the  winter,  and  the 
Militia  can  now  only  be  util- 
ised effectively  in  the  summer. 
It  is  condemned  to  live  in  tents, 
and  the  clothing  regulations  as 
they  affect  it  have  not  been 
fairly  considered  for  a  long 
time. 

The  responsibility  for  the 
Militia    having  passed,    as   al- 
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schell  was  president,  was  unable 
to  effect  any  permanent  arrange- 
ment. At  all  events,  both  with 
Grermany  and  the  United  States 
a  modus  vivendi  was  arranged 
of  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
character  to  leave  our  hands 
quite  free  to  deal  with  that 
which  was  perhaps  the  hardest 
problem  of  all — the  settlement 
of  South  Africa,  in  presence  of 
Boer  ambition,  resources,  and 
hostility  which  had  grown  up 
with  remarkable  velocity  since 
the  Majuba  capitulation  and  the 
development  of  the  Hand.  Pos- 
sibly the  arrangements  in  the 
Samoan  archipelago  by  which 
Great  Britain  abandoned  im- 
portant political  rights,  and 
under  which  both  America  and 
Germany  gained  important 
rights  and  harbours,  may  have 
been  the  price  of  neutrality. 
In  the  war  which  is  just  closing 
that  neutrality  and  abstention 
from  even  diplomatic  interfer- 
ence have  been  of  the  greatest 
value.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  a  desire  to  reciprocate 
our  good  offices  during  their 
own  struggle  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it ;  and  in 
that  of  Germany  the  total  inse- 
curity of  its  own  South  African 
possessions  in  presence  of  a  pre- 
dominant Boer  Government, 
headed  by  Mr  Kruger  or  his 
successors,  may  have  suggested 
to  the  German  Government  and 
I)eople,  in  spite  of  Dr  Leyds' 
propaganda  and  their  own  in- 
herent jealousy,  that  we  were  in 
reality  fighting  their  battle  as 
well  as  our  own  at  a  vast  ex- 
|>enditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
There  remained  our  rela- 
tions  with  France,  and   prud- 


ence required,  having  regard 
to  French  naval  resources  and 
French  persistent  rivalry — per- 
haps we  might  say  active  hos- 
tility— that  we  should  clearly 
understand  what  we  had  to 
expect  from  that  quarter  be- 
fore embarking  on  our  South 
African  struggle.  The  French 
had  one  great  motive  for  desir- 
ing peace,  in  their  intense  desire 
for  the  success  of  their  great 
Exhibition.  Notwithstanding 
her  early  associations  with  the 
Cape,  South  Africa  has  not 
attracted  the  special  attention 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
West  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
portentous  activity  on  her  part. 
French  expeditions  were  num- 
erous in  that  quarter  and  along 
the  Niger.  They  were  obvi- 
ously hostile  to  us  and  our 
treaty  rights  with  the  native 
rulers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  was  a  constant 
danger  of  war  with  France 
arising  out  of  these  expeditions 
during  the  early  years  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administra- 
tion. The  tension  had  become 
intolerable  from  her  encroach- 
ments on  our  West  Coast 
colonies,  and  her  rival  terri- 
torial claims  in  Nigeria  and 
other  West  and  Central  African 
territories.  The  most  memor- 
able of  these  expeditions  was 
that  of  M.  Marchand  to  the 
Upper  Nile,  evidently  planned 
so  as  to  place  France  in  a 
position  to  raise  a  serious  con- 
troversy over  the  completeness 
of  our  conquest,  and  to  per- 
petuate Anglo-French  rivalry 
in  a  quarter  of  the  world  where 
it  would  be  most  prejudicial 
alike      to     our     honour     and 
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to  secure  a  clear  arena  for  the 
war.  We  must  all  admit  that 
they  underrated  the  proportions 
and  duration  of  the  conflict  in 
store  for  them.  But  it  must 
be  added  that  as  soon  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  was 
disclosed,  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment of  hesitation.  The  energy 
and  resources  which  were  forth- 
with brought  to  its  accomplish- 
ment were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
and  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success. 

It  is  superfluous  to  address 
a  single  word  to  our  fellow- 
electors  upon  either  the  policy 
or  justice  of  the  South  African 
war.  All  who  bring  a  fair 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
which  includes  the  great  mass 
of  our  race  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  know  with  abso- 
lute certainty  of  conviction  that 
it  was  an  overpowering  and 
calamitous  necessity.  Argu- 
ment is  superfluous,  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  were  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  supremacy 
over  the  British,  had  planted 
the  flag  of  Africa  for  the  Afri- 
canders (meaning  the  Dutch)  in 
their  own  country,  had  through 
the  instrumentality  of  President 
Steyn  converted  the  Orange 
Africanders  to  the  same  view, 
and  had  largely  gained  the 
sympathies  of  numerous  Boers 
in  Cape  Colony.  We  were  all 
of  us  slow  to  believe  it,  for  we 
could  not  contemplate  such  a 
scheme  as  practicable.  But 
the  Boers'  experience  of  life 
had  been  on  a  restricted  scale, 
and  within  its  limits  Boer 
ascendancy    over    the     British 


had  been  frequently  maintained, 
while  the  British  had  mostly  con- 
tented themselves  with  claims 
which  they  had  failed  actively 
to  enforce.  Moreover,  the  Boers 
had  been  secretly  preparing  for 
mischief  for  years,  knew  that 
their  resources  had  become  ex- 
tensive in  men,  material,  and 
money,  while  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  their  efforts  exagger- 
ated their  confidence  in  the 
great  results  which  were  to 
follow.  The  stubbornness  which 
they  showed  in  their  diplomacy, 
and  in  refusing  the  just  claims 
of  this  country  to  modify 
their  gross  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption by  granting  an  effec- 
tive Uitlander  suffrage,  was 
born  of  this  faith  in  guns 
which  Mr  Kruger  emphatically 
proclaimed. 

The  hostile  spirit  shown  in 
their  administration  to  every- 
thing British  and  Uitlander 
was  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  correspondence  seized  at 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria 
throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  this  spirit,  which  absol- 
utely destroyed  any  practicable 
modus  Vivendi  between  Boer 
and  British  so  long  as  tlie 
Government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  former.  It  also 
shows  that  there  never  was,  as 
we  all  along  asserted  in  these 
pages,  any  political  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment or  Cape  politicians  of 
influence  against  British  rule. 
There  was  Boer  sympathy  with 
their  blood  relations,  and  this  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  disloyalty 
and  active  hostility.  But  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  settled  inten- 
tion, or  even  wish,  on  the  part 
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probably  have  subverted  all 
prudential  considerations,  if 
any  such  existed,  in  the  minds 
of  the  rulers.  Sir  Henry 
Villiers  actually  complains  that 
when  he  was  there  Reitz  seemed 
to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a 
big  joke.  The  suggestion  that 
if  war  arose  the  whole  might  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  brought 
into  play,  and  would  not  cease 
till  the  Transvaal  was  entirely 
subjugated,  was  utterly  disre- 
garded. They  plunged  head- 
long into  the  contest  in  the  firm 
behef  that  South  Africa  would 
become  their  own  property,  but 
probably  with  the  feeling  lurk- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
that  if  things  came  to  the  worst 
they  would  be  able  to  escape  to 
Europe  with  the  ill-gotten  fruits 
of  their  corrupt  administration 
of  affairs.  If  a  glimmering  of 
honesty  or  political  good  sense 
remained  to  them,  they  could 
hardly  have  rejected  such  a 
warning  as  this  from  so  promi- 
nent a  statesman  of  their  own 
party  as  Sir  Henry  Villiers: — 

"  I  confess  I  look  with  horror  on  a 
war  to  be  fought  by  Africanders  to 
bolster  up  President  Kruger's  regime, 
I  could  understand  a  war  in  defence 
of  the  South  African  Republic  after 
it  has  made  reasonable  concessions  to 
the  demands  of  the  new-comers,  and 
after  it  has  displayed  the  same  desire 
to  secure  good  government  as  is  now 
in  the  Orange  Free  State  ;  but  of  such 
a  desire  I  have  not  seen  the  faintest 
trace." 

Mr  Merriman  takes  the  same 
view.  He  complains  also  of 
Kruger's  obstinacy,  his  vain 
hope  of  building  up  a  State  on 
the  foundation  of  a  narrow  un- 
enlightened minority,  his  rejec- 
tion of  all  materials  lying  ready 


to  his  hand  for  establishing  a 
true  republic  on  a  broad  liberal 
basis ;  that  his  Boers,  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  are  perish- 
ing off  the  land  ;  that  it  was  im- 
perative to  recruit  his  republic 
with  new  blood.  And  after  the 
war  had  begun  he  probably 
expressed  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  Cape  Africanders  when  he 
says  that,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  successes,  the  Boer 
cause  is  hopeless,  and  that  "  for 
our  people  to  rise  would  be 
sheer  madness,  and  only  lead  to 
the  loss  of  our  liberties,  where- 
as by  sitting  still  we  may  exer- 
cise some  influence  over  the 
settlement."  With  these  views 
confidentially  expressed  by  lead- 
ing Africanders  on  the  spot  and 
at  the  time,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  argue  with  the  wrong- 
headed  few  amongst  ourselves 
who  regard  the  Transvaal  oli- 
garchy as  oppressed  patriots 
and  denounce  this  war,  from 
which  there  was  no  possible 
escape,  as  a  criminal  blunder 
unjust  and  unnecessary. 

Fortunately  for  Great  Brit- 
ain at  this  critical  conjuncture, 
the  determination  of  the  coun- 
try was  invincible,  and  it  was 
led  by  a  Ministry  which  appreci- 
ated the  crisis  and  met  it  in  the 
end  with  efforts  proportioned 
to  its  magnitude.  The  conse- 
quences of  underrating  at  the 
outset  Boer  resources  was  not 
so  serious  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Great  Bri- 
tain commanded  the  sea,  and 
had  wisely  provided  herself 
with  secure  political  relations 
which  could  not  be  subverted 
on  the  moment.  The  caution 
of  the  Boer  leaders,  and  the  im- 
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cesses  to  wliich  we  have  already 
referred  in  detail.  The  chief, 
and  in  our  view  the  decisive, 
reason  for  dissolving  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  the 
country  should  sanction  the 
South  African  policy  of  the 
Government  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  that  neither  the 
Boers  nor  the  Colonies  should 
have  any  room  for  doubt.  If, 
for  instance,  there  were  twelve 
months'  delay  and  South  Africa 
faded  from  the  public  mind,  and 
some  other  policy,  say  Sir  W. 
Harcourt's  Protestantism  before 
politics,  temporarily  absorbed 
attention,  the  result  would  be 
to  inspire  want  of  confidence 
in  the  continuity  of  our  policy, 
in  our  sustained  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  empire,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  disastrous.  It  is, 
in  our  judgment,  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  British 
constituencies  should  declare 
their  opinion  upon  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Gov^ern- 
ment,  and,  above  all,  of  their 
South  African  policy.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  British  ascen- 
dancy from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Cape  is  the  fixed  resolve  of  the 
whole  British  race,  and  that, 
subject  to  the  maintenance  of 
British  authority,  Boers  shall 
be  welcome  to  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  all  other  classes 
of  citizens.  A  verdict  to  that 
effect  would  have  the  further 
result  that  it  would  incidentally 
confirm  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  the  decisions  of  1886 
and  1895,  that  Great  Britain 
will  never  tolerate  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  bidding  of  Ireland. 

VOL.  CLXVllI. — NO.  MXX. 


It  will  be  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the 
public  mind  that  in  1900  Pitt's 
Act  of  Union  of  1800  needs 
only  incidental  confirmation. 
In  the  strain  of  past  and  im- 
pending conflict  with  Napoleon, 
Pitt  felt  it  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  present  a  united  front. 
In  our  recent  South  African 
experiences,  in  the  strain  of 
conflict  with  a  distant,  brave, 
and  resourceful  foe,  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  all  our  minds 
that  a  disaffected  Ireland  with 
arms  in  her  hands  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  quasi  -  indepen- 
dence subject  to  sovereignty 
would  have  had  her  knife  at 
the  throat  of  British  power. 
It  is  essential  that  the  elections 
of  1900  should  confirm  the 
policy  of  1800  and  strengthen 
the  foundation  of  British  unity 
and  empire ;  that  the  policy  of 
Pitt  should  emerge  triumphant 
over  Gladstonian  efforts  to  sub- 
vert it.  It  seems  to  us  an 
absolute  impossibility  in  the 
present  forlorn  condition  of 
the  Liberal  party,  whose  ante- 
cedents on  the  great  issue 
before  the  electors  are  char- 
acterised by  vacillation  and 
disaster,  and  whose  internal 
divisions  have  been  caused  by 
the  two  policies  of  Home  Rule 
and  South  African  surrender, 
that  the  electors  should  hesi- 
tate in  their  votes. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to 
press  the  Ministerial  addresses 
have  just  appeared.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  they  treat 
the  issue  before  the  coiuitry  as 
one  of  world-wide  importance, 
its  decision  as  one  which  aff'ects 
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the  national  r  lest  in  v  for  some 
time  to  come.  As  reganls  the 
future  the  question  is.  Shall  two 
in' lependent  and  hostile  Govern- 
ments lie  restored  ?  Shall  their 
provinces  instead  1^  grafted 
ufKin  the  British  system,  on 
the  footing  of  self-governing 
culonies  as  soon  as  militar\' 
force  can  be  dispensed  AWth? 
Will  the  continuity  of  policy 
necessary'  to  that  end  Ije  best 
secui-ed  by  continued  support 
of  the  Unionist  Government, 
and    will     not    vacillation     of 


purpose  be  ruinous  to  the  em- 
pire? At  such  a  crisis  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Liberal 
party,  which  has  encouraged 
and  fomented  the  ambition  of 
the  Boers,  by  unworthy  con- 
cessions, by  misplaced  sym- 
pathy, and  by  feebleness  and 
uncertainty  of  policy,  should  be 
bid  to  stand  aside  till  its  dis- 
astrous errors  have  been  erased 
from  the  public  memory,  aud  till 
time  has  healed  their  hurtful 
effect  upon  its  own  efficiency 
and  organisation. 
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TO  THAT  OF  PURE  DEFENCE. 

THE    HOME    ARMY. 


I.    RECRUITING. 


It  was  argued  in  '  Maga  *  for 
October  that  as  a  prelude  to 
any  real  scheme  of  army  re- 
form, it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  change  in  the  military  policy 
of  the  country,  and  to  adopt 
an  offensive  as  opposed  to  a 
defensive  policy,  our  plan  of 
mobilisation  being  shaped  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  an  offensive  is  not  in- 
tended, by  any  means,  an  ag- 
gressive policy,  but  one  that 
will  ensure  the  Pax  Britannica 
being  a  governing  factor 
throughout  the  empire.  The 
limits  of  defence  must  be  shifted 
from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  made  to  include  all  countries 
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and  places  over  which  the  union- 
jack  floats,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  may  be.  Un- 
less we  make  preparation  for 
such  an  offensive  as  will  enable 
us  to  guard  and  support  every 
portion  of  our  empire,  and  or- 
ganise the  army  with  a  view 
to  its  working  in  conjimction 
with  the  forces  maintained  by 
the  colonies,  any  effort  at  army 
reform  will  fall  short  of  what 
the  nation  requires  and  de- 
mands. Hitherto  the  establish- 
ment sanctioned  by  Parliament 
has  been  limited  to  that  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  our 
own  shores,  and  for  the  training 
of  the  men  required  for  India, 
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II.    THE   MILITIA. 


What  is  required  to  make 
the  Militia  force  a  real  support 
to  the  regular  army  is  thoi^ough 
elementary  training.  Officers 
and  men  alike  require  it,  and 
without  it  the  militia  must  fail 
to  perform  its  part  in  the  im- 
perial system  we  have  in  con- 
templation. Militia  recruits 
must  undergo  a  thorough  train- 
ing at  the  depot  of  the  terri- 
torial battalion,  and  they  should 
be  put  through  a  complete 
course  of  musketry  before  tak- 
ing part  in  the  annual  train- 
ing. Officers  joining  the  MiUtia 
should  be  required  to  go  through 
a  course  of  real  instruction 
similar  to  that  prescribed  for 
officers  of  the  regular  army, 
and  should  be  attached  for 
duty  for  some  months  to  a 
line  battalion.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  militia  re- 
cruits should  not  be  trained 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  join  their  battalion 
at  its  annual  training. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities,  no  doubt,  to  do 
away  with  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Militia  Reserv^e,"  and  also 
to  arrange  that  officers  should 
no  longer  enter  the  regular 
army  through  the  Militia :  the 
Militia,  in  fact,  will  cease  to 
feed  the  regular  army  in  the 
way  it  has  done  hitherto,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate 
force,  which  may  supply  the 
fighting  line  with  complete 
and  thoroughly  efficient  units. 
Why  should  not  the  Militia, 
our  constitutional  and  heredi- 
tary force  for  defence,  which 
took  part  in  an  offensive  fight 


at  Waterloo,  be  reinstated  in 
its  proper  position? 

We  have  to  look  back  almost 
a  century  to  discover  how  it  is 
that  the  Militia  has  been  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  as  it  has 
done.  The  long  years  of  peace 
which  followed  the  victories  of 
Wellington  led  to  its  being  dis- 
regarded. In  1829  an  Act  was 
passed  for  suspending  the  bal- 
lot, and  this  annual  suspension 
has  continued  up  to  the  present 
date.  In  1852  the  Militia  was 
reorganised.  "  From  having 
been  a  force  raised  by  ballot, 
with  the  subsidiary  aid  of 
voluntary  enlistment,  it  now 
became  a  force  of  voluntarily 
enlisted  men,  with  the  ballot 
in  reserve,  and  on  this  footing 
it  has  remained  ever  since." 
The  result  of  this  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Militia  has 
been  to  remove  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  force  from  the 
civil  authorities  to  the  War 
Office.  It  has  gradually  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  source 
from  which  to  feed  the  regular 
army ;  and  in  Mr  Card  well's 
scheme  of  territorial  battalions 
it  was  unprovided  for,  in  the 
sense  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  barrack  accommoda- 
tion which  could  be  occupied 
during  the  winter,  and  the 
Militia  can  now  only  be  util- 
ised effectively  in  the  summer. 
It  is  condemned  to  live  in  tents, 
and  the  clothing  regulations  as 
they  affect  it  have  not  been 
fairly  considered  for  a  long 
time. 

The  responsibility  for  the 
Militia    having   passed,    as   al- 
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involving  large  expenditure,  for 
which  provision  must  be  made 
in  the  Budget,  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  national  importance. 

The  county  authorities  should 
undertake  the  provision  of  the 
barracks  needed  for  the  Militia, 
and  their  cost  should  be  met 
by  the  home  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial Budget;  while  clothing, 
arms,  and  equipment  for  the 
Militia  and  its  reserve,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  military 
matter,  and  should  be  liberally 
dealt  with.  The  militiamen 
and  their  families  should  be 
cared  for  by  their  own  counties, 
and  the  provision  of  civil  em- 
ployment for  the  men  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  county 
matter:  they  should  also  be 
required  to  wear  some  distinct- 
ive badge,  by  which  they  may 
be  recognised  during  non- 
training  periods.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  Militia  force  requires 
to  be  raised,  and  this  needs 
vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  county  authorities. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
question  of  expenditure,  and 
the  action  of  the  Treasury  in 
cutting  down  the  estimates  for 
the  Budget  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  one. 
Where,  however,  national  in- 
terests are  concerned,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  question  of 
spending  money  must  be  faced, 
and  some  means  must  be  found 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of 
different  departments  of  the 
State. 

The  battalions  of  Militia 
infantry  numl)er  128 :  it  ought 
to    be     possible     to     maintain 


these  at  a  strength  of  four 
complete  companies,  ready  to 
join  the  territorial  regiment, 
within  one  month  after  mobilis- 
ation, when  eight  more  com- 
panies should  immediately  be 
raised  from  the  reserve.  Thus 
the  peace  establishment  of  the 
militia  battalion  would  be  464 
of  all  ranks,  kept  always  effici- 
ent, and  its  reserve  would  be 
organised  to  admit  of  its  expan- 
sion to  twelve  companies,  of 
which  eight  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  fighting  line  three 
months  after  mobilisation. 

The  question  of  providing 
officers  for  the  Militia  appears 
to  present  great  difficulties: 
it  may  be  met  by  resorting  to 
the  old  plan  of  encouraging 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  exercise 
his  power  of  nomination ;  and 
by  opening  a  small  branch 
at  Sandhurst  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Militia  officers,  who 
should  further  be  required  to 
obtain  a  musketry  certificate 
from  Hythe,  and  should  be 
associated  during  the  early 
part  of  their  service  with  the 
regular  battalion  of  the  ter- 
ritorial regiment.  It  should, 
further,  be  a  condition  of  ser- 
vice with  the  Regulars  that 
officers  on  retirement,  unless 
for  ill-health,  should  be  required 
to  serve  for  five  years  in  the 
Militia  battalion  of  their  regi- 
ment, if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  Staff  College  should  be 
thrown  open  to  Militia  officers, 
who  should  become  eligible  for 
Militia  staff  appointments,  and 
under  certain  conditions  for 
transfer  to  the  line,  and  for 
regular  staff  appointments. 
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these  at  a  strength  of  four 
complete  companies,  ready  to 
join  the  territorial  regiment, 
within  one  month  after  mobilis- 
ation, when  eight  more  com- 
panies should  immediately  be 
raised  from  the  reserve.  Thus 
the  peace  establishment  of  the 
militia  battalion  would  be  464 
of  all  ranks,  kept  always  effici- 
ent, and  its  reserve  would  be 
organised  to  admit  of  its  expan- 
sion to  twelve  companies,  of 
which  eight  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  fighting  line  three 
months  after  mobilisation. 

The  question  of  providing 
oflBcers  for  the  Militia  appears 
to  present  great  difiiculties: 
it  may  be  met  by  resorting  to 
the  old  plan  of  encouraging 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  exercise 
his  power  of  nomination ;  and 
by  opening  a  small  branch 
at  Sandhurst  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Militia  officers,  who 
should  further  be  required  to 
obtain  a  musketry  certificate 
from  Hythe,  and  should  be 
associated  during  the  early 
part  of  their  service  with  the 
regular  battalion  of  the  ter- 
ritorial regiment.  It  should, 
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vice with  the  Regulars  that 
officers  on  retirement,  unless 
for  ill-health,  should  be  required 
to  serve  for  five  years  in  the 
Militia  battalion  of  their  regi- 
ment, if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  Stafi"  College  should  be 
thrown  open  to  Militia  officers, 
who  shoiild  become  eligible  for 
Militia  stafi^  appointments,  and 
under  certain  conditions  for 
transfer  to  the  line,  and  for 
regular  staff  appointments. 
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3.  No  volunteers  should  be 
enrolled  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  as  youths  of  this  age  are 
unfit  for  military  service.  At 
the  present  time  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  force  is  too 
young  to  engage  any  foreign 
army  invading  this  country. 

As  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, the  Volunteer  force 
has  been  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  military  administration,  and 
the  concentration  of  control  at 
the  War  Office  has  tended  to 
do  away  with  the  localisation 
of  the  Volunteer  force,  and  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  vol- 
unteer. Originally  enrolled 
with  the  idea  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  hearth  and  home, 
and  of  being  supported  in  his 
endeavours  by  funds  raised 
locally,  he  is  now  entirely  de- 
pendent on  a  capitation  grant, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
if  rules  are  rigidly  enforced, 
and  if  recruits  are  really  re- 
quired to  reach  an  effective 
standard. 

The  local  civil  administration 
has  no  longer  any  share  in  the 
formation  of  corps  of  town  or 
county  Volunteers,  and  the 
force  has  become  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  military  budget, 
without  being  an  effective  force 


for  military  purposes.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  to  face  the  facts. 

Let  the  force  be  recognised 
for  what  it  really  is,  a  "par- 
tially paid"  Volunteer  force; 
and  let  it  be  made  an  efficient 
auxiliary  force,  taking  its  place 
in  the  third  line  of  imperial 
defence,  opportunity  being  given 
to  its  members  to  join  the  fight- 
ing line  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  henceforth  approved. 
In  taking  this  step  we  shall 
more  nearly  assimilate  our  Vol- 
unteer forces  to  those  which  are 
raised  in  the  colonies,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  formulate  a 
plan  which  shall  be  really 
adapted  to  the  defence  of  the 
empire. 

These  remedies  are  compara- 
tively easy,  but  the  real  question 
relating  to  Volunteers  is  that 
of  finance.  Every,  one,  in  a 
county,  who  may  be  unwilling 
to  serve  either  in  the  Militia  or 
the  Volunteers  of  that  county, 
should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  needed  locally  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  forces ; 
and  a  levy  should  be  made, 
under  county  authority,  to  meet 
this  service.  This  requires  to 
be  dealt  with  by  legislation  at 
an  early  date. 


IV.   THE    REORGANISATION   OP  OUR  REGULAR   FORCES. 


THE  INFANTRY  OF  OUR  nOME  ARMY. 


The  annual  budget  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  shows  on  the 
first  of  April  last  234,963 
effective  men  of  all  ranks,  in- 
clusive of  52,000  reservists,  as 
representing  the  home  and 
colonial  army  ;  yet  in  this  year. 


as  in  previous  years,  the  number 
of  youths  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  consequently  unfit 
for  field  service,  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  is,  approxi- 
mately, 35,000.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the 
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able  to  undergo  from  one  to 
three  months'  training  before 
they  take  their  places  in  the 
fighting  line. 

The  employment  of  reservists 
immediately  in  the  fighting 
line,  apart  from  the  question 
of  training,  is  largely  affected 
by  the  permission  now  being 
given  for  them  to  remain  in 
South  Africa,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  future  they  must  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  any  portion  of  the 
empire. 

The  changes  outlined  above 
will  involve  a  modification  of 
the  terms  of  army  service,  all 
service  up  to  twenty  being 
counted  as  boy  service,  and 
service  after  that  age  being 
for  seven  years  with  the  colours 
and  five  years  with  the  reserve. 
This  being  accepted,  and  all 
men  of  twenty  years  of  age 
being  eligible  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, it  will  be  possible  to  ar- 
range that  the  first  five  years 
should  be  spent  abroad,  if  neces- 
sary, the  men  at  the  end  of  that 
time  being  brought  on  to  the 
home  establishment.  A  certain 
number  of  men  may  also  be  per- 
mitted to  enlist  for  the  home 
establishment  for  three  years 
with  the  colours  and  nine  years 
in  the  reserve ;  so  that  there 
will  always  be  in  the  units 
serving  at  home  men  of  from 
twenty  -  five  to  twenty  -  seven 
years  of  age  who  are  serving 
their  last  two  years  with  the 
colours  before  passing  to  the 
reserve,  and  men  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty -three  years  of  age 
who  are  completing  three  years 
with  the  colours. 

In  order  that  the  territorial 
system  may  be  maintained,  and 
the    linking    of    battalions    on 


home  and  foreign  service  should 
continue,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  four  units  should  be  as- 
sociated together  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present,  between  which 
interchanges  may  be  made  with- 
out destroying  the  regimental 
organisation  or  system,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  British 
army. 

To  simplify  the  rates  of  pay, 
and  to  give  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  service  performed,  a 
soldier  on  joining  should  receive 
l8.  a-day  and  a  free  ration,  and 
his  pay  should  be  increased  by 
Id.  a-day  for  every  year  of  good 
service,  this  penny  being  liable 
to  forfeiture,  for  one  year  only, 
for  certain  military  offences ; 
but  any  soldier  on  the  home 
establishment  who  may  receive 
a  sentence  of  court-martial  ex- 
ceeding forty-two  days  should 
be  dismissed  the  service.  Sol- 
diers in  their  ninth  year  of 
service,  having  completed  two 
years  boy  service,  five  years 
service  abroad,  and  two  years 
at  home,  would  be  in  receipt  of 
Is.  9d.  per  diem.  Promotions 
to  be  made  as  at  present. 

It  will  assist  the  question  of 
providing  soldiers  with  employ- 
ment in  civil  life,  that  their 
final  period  of  service  with  the 
colours  should  take  place  at 
home,  and  by  their  discharges 
being  made  at  the  depot  from 
from  which  they  were  originally 
taken,  the  provision  of  such  em- 
ployment will  be  localised,  the 
county  gaining  by  receiving 
back  men  who  have  gained  in 
education  and  character  during 
seven  years  of  military  service 
while  the  men  themselves  dur- 
ing the  years  of  absence  will 
keep  alive  home  interests,  and 
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V.   RECAPITULATION. 


It  is  importaut  that  we 
should  realise  that  auy  real 
measure  of  army  reform  must 
occupy  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  that  we  cannot  pass  at 
once  from  our  present  state  of 
imperfect  organisation  to  one 
of  complete  perfection ;  but  it 
is  all  the  more  essential  that 
the  nation  should  grasp  what 
are  the  principles  on  which 
this  reform  should  be  based, 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  that  undertakes 
to  reorganise  our  home  army, 
and  to  insist  that  such  re- 
organisation should  be  based 
on  a  sound  policy,  and  should 
be  pursued  continuously  irre- 
spective of  whatever  party  is 
in  power. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  laid 
down  as  such  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  adoption  of  an  offen- 
sive policy  for  the  army,  as  being 
that  alone  which  can  secure 
defence,  and  as  being  in  the  end 
the  most  economical  policy. 

2.  The  reorganisation  of  our 
recruiting  system  on  a  national 
basis,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  national  system  for  securing 
the  employment  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  after  service. 


3.  The  resuscitation  of  the 
Militia,  and  the  resumption  by 
the  local  civil  administration 
of  responsibility  with  regard 
to  this  force. 

4.  The  necessity  of  limiting 
the  number  of  volunteers  to  be 
enrolled  within  the  area  of  a 
county,  and  of  raising  a  con- 
tribution from  all  men  who  do 
not  elect  to  serve  either  in  the 
county  Militia  or  the  county 
Volunteers  to  meet  local  ex- 
penses :  such  contribution  to  be 
raised  locally. 

5.  The  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing at  home  at  all  times  as 
the  home  establishment  a  body 
of  seasoned  troops  efficient  for 
war,  —  youths  who  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  establishment 
of  the  home  army. 

6.  The  need  for  a  chAnge  in 
the  present  Budget  system  to 
secure  that  measures  involving 
large  expenditure  shall  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  national  importance, 
— the  action  of  the  Treasury 
being  directed  to  harmonise  the 
interests  of  departments,  and 
to  ensure  the  fullest  value  to 
the  nation  for  the  funds  ex- 
pended. 


[In  continuation  of  the  foregoing  argument  in  support,  of  an  oifensive  mili- 
tary |)olicy,  the  following  topics  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  December  number 
of  *Maga' : — 

(«)  The  Training  of  our  Military  Forces  : 

(6)  Redistribution  with  reference  to  Training  and  Mobilisation  for  War. 
-Ed.  B.  M.] 
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flageolet.  In  those  dark  savage 
surroundings  it  seemed  a  sound 
inhuman,  something  unreal, 
something  of  remembrance  in 
delirium  or  dream,  charged  for 
this  Parisian  with  a  thousand 
recollections  of  fond  times,  gay 
times,  passionate  times  else- 
where. Doom  throbbed  to  the 
waves,  but  the  flageolet  stirred 
in  him  not  so  much  surprise  at 
this  incongruous  experience  as 
a  wave  of  emotion  where  all 
his  past  of  gaillard  was  crys- 
talled in  a  second — many  nights 
of  dance  and  song  anew  experi- 
enced in  a  mellow  note  or  two ; 
an  old  love  reincarnated  in  a 
phrase  (and  the  woman  in  the 
dust) ;  the  evenings  of  Provence 
lived  again,  and  Louis's  darling 
flute  piping  from  the  chateau 
over  the  field  and  river ;  moons 
of  harvest  vocal  with  some 
peasant  cheer ;  in  the  south  the 
nightingale  searching  to  express 
his  kinship  with  the  mind  of 
man  and  the  creatures  of  the 
copse,  his  rapture  at  the  star. 
Somehow  the  elusive  nature 
of  the  music  gave  it  more  than 
half  its  magic.  It  would  die 
away  as  the  wind  declined,  or 
come  in  passionate  crescendo. 
For  long  it  seemed  to  Mon- 
taiglon  —  and  yet  it  was  too 
short — the  night  was  rich  \vith 
these  incongruous  but  delight- 
ful strains.  Now  the  player 
breathed  some  soft,  slow,  melan- 
choly measure  of  the  manner 
Count  Victor  had  often  heard 
the  Scottish  exiles  croon  with 
tears  at  his  father's  house,  or 
sing  with  too  much  boisterous- 
ness  at  the  dinners  of  the  St 
Andrew's  Club,  for  which  the 
Leith  frigates  had  made  special 
provision  of  the  Scottish  wine. 


Anon  the  fingers  strayed  upon 
an  Italian  symphony  full  of 
languors  and  of  sun,  and  once 
at  least  a  dance  gave  quickness 
to  the  execution. 

But  more  haunting  than  all 
was  one  simple  strain  and  brief, 
indeed  never  wholly  accom- 
plished, as  if  the  player  sought 
to  recollect  a  song  forgot,  that 
was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  it  were  the  motive 
of  the  others  or  refrain.  Some- 
times Montaiglon  thought  the 
player  had  despaired  of  con- 
cluding this  bewitching  melody 
when  he  changed  suddenly  to 
another,  and  he  had  a  very 
sorrow  at  his  loss ;  again,  when 
its  progress  to  him  was  checked 
by  a  veering  current  of  the 
wind,  and  the  flageolet  rose 
once  more  with  a  difierent  tune 
upon  it,  he  dreaded  that  the 
conclusion  had  been  found  in 
the  lacuna. 

He  rose  at  last  and  went 
to  the  window,  and  tried  in 
the  wan  illumination  of  the 
heavens  to  detect  the  mysteri- 
ous musician  in  the  garden,  but 
that  was  quite  impossible:  too 
dark  the  night,  too  huge  and 
profound  the  shadows  over 
Doom.  He  went  to  his  door 
and  opened  it  and  looked  down 
the  yawning  stairway ;  only 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  shrilling 
in  the  gun -slits  occupied  the 
stairway,  and  the  dark  was  the 
dark  of  Genesis.  And  so  again 
to  bed,  to  lie  with  his  weariness 
for  long  forgotten.  He  found 
that  tantalising  fragment  re- 
turn again  and  again,  but  fated 
never  to  be  complete.  It  seemed, 
he  fancied,  something  like  a 
symbol  of  a  life  —  with  all  the 
qualities   there,    the   sweetness, 
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richt.  When  we  were  cam- 
paignin'  wi'  Marlborough  oor 
lads  had  many  a  time  to  sleep 
wi'  the  cannon  dirlin'  aboot 
tliem.  Ye  get  us'd  to't,  ye 
get  us'd  to't,  as  Annapla  says 
aboot  bein'  a  weedow  woman. 
And  if  ye  hae  noticed  it, 
Coont,  there's  nae  people  mair 
adapted  for  fechtin'  under  dif- 
feeculties  than  oor  ain ;  that's 
what  maks  the  Scots  the  finest 
sogers  in  the  warld.  It's  the 
build  o'  them,  Lowland  or 
Hielan',  the  breed  o'  them ; 
the  dour  hard  character  o' 
their  country  and  their  main- 
ner  o'  leevin'.  We  gied  the 
English  a  fleg  at  the  '  Forty- 
five,'  didne  we?  That  was 
where  the  tartan  cam'  in : 
man,  there's  naethin'  like  us!" 

"You  do  not  speak  like  a 
Highlander,"  said  Montaiglon, 
finding  some  of  this  gasconade 
unintelligible. 

"No,  I'm  no  exactly  a'the- 
gether  a  Hielan'man,"  Mungo 
admitted,  "  though  I  hae 
freends  connected  wi'  the 
auldest  clans,  and  though  I'm, 
in  a  mainner  o'  speakin',  i' 
the  tail  o'  Doom,  as  I  was  i' 
the  tail  o'  his  faither  afore 
him — peace  wV  him,  he  was 
the  grand  soger ! — but  Hielan' 
or  Lowland,  we  gied  them  their 
scuds  at  the  *  Forty-five.'  Scots 
regiments,  sir,  a'  the  warld 
ower,  hae  had  the  best  o't  for 
fechtin',  marching,  or  glory.  See 
them  at  the  auld  grand  wars 
o'  Sweden  wi'  Gustavus,  was 
there  ever  the  like  o'  them? 
Or  in  your  ain  country,  whaur's 
the  bate  o'  the  Gairde  Ecossay, 
as  they  ca't  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  such  a  zest, 
he  seemed  to  fire  with  such  a 
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martial  glow,  that  Montaiglon 
began  to  fancy  that  this  amus- 
ing grotesque,  who  in  stature 
came  no  higher  than  his  waist, 
might  have  seen  some  service 
as  sutler  or  groom  in  a  cam- 
paigning regiment. 

"  Ma  foi  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  his  surprise  restrained 
from  the  most  delicate  con- 
siderations for  the  little  man's 
feelings;  "have  you  been  in 
the  wars?" 

It  was  manifestly  a  home- 
thrust  to  Mungo.  He  had 
risen,  in  his  moment  of  brag- 
gadocio, and  was  standing 
over  the  fish  with  a  horn- 
hilted  gutting  -  knife  in  his 
hands,  that  were  sanguine 
with  his  occupation,  and  he 
had,  in  the  excess  of  his 
feeling,  made  a  flourish  of 
the  knife,  as  if  it  were  a 
dagger,  when  Montaiglon's 
query  checked  him.  He  was 
a  bubble  burst,  his  backbone 
— that  braced  him  to  the 
tension  of  a  cuirassier  of 
guards — melted  into  air,  into 
thin  air,  and  a  ludicrous  limp- 
ness came  on  him,  while  his 
eye  fell,  and  confusion  showed 
about  his  mouth. 

"  In  the  wars ! "  he  repeat- 
ed. "  Well — no  jist  a'thegether 
what  ye  mioht  call  i'  the 
wars  —  though  in  a  mainner 
o'  speakin',  gey  near't.  I  had 
an  uncle  oot  wi'  Balmerino; 
ye  may  hae  heard  tell  o'm, 
a  man  o'  tremendous  valour, 
as  was  generally  alooed,  Dugald 
Boyd,  by  my  faither's  side. 
There's  been  naethin'  but  sogers 
in  oor  f  aimily  since  the  beginnin' 
o'  time,  and  mony  ane  o'  them's 
deid  and  dusty  in  foreign  lands. 
If  it  hadna'  been  for  the  want 
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and  ins  of.  The  army  and  the 
law  are  about  it,  and  if  your 
Drimdarroch,  as  I  take  it,  is  a 
double-dyed  traitor  to  Duke 
Archie  as  well  as  to  the  king 
across  the  water,  taking  the 
money  of  both  as  has  happened 
before  now,  he'll  be  no  Drim- 
darroch and  not  kent  as  such 
down  there.  Indeed,  how  could 
he  ?  for  PetuUo  the  writer  body 
is  the  only  Drimdarroch  there 
is  to  the  fore,  and  he  has  a 
grieve  in  the  place.  Do  you 
think  this  by  -  named  Drim- 
darroch will  be  going  about 
cocking  his  bonnet  over  his 
French  amours  and  his  treasons? 
Have  you  any  notion  that  he 
will  be  the  more  or  the  less 
likely  to  do  so  when  he  learns 
that  there's  a  French  gentleman 
of  your  make  in  the  country- 
side, and  a  friend  of  Doom's,  too, 
which  means  a  Jacobite  ?  A 
daft  errand,  if  I  may  say  it ; 
seeking  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
was  bairn's  play  compared  to 
it." 

"  If  you  sit  down  on  the  hay- 
stack you  speedily  find  the 
needle,  M.  le  Baron,"  said  Mont- 
aiglon  playfully.  "In  other 
words,  trust  my  sensibility  to 
feel  the  prick  of  his  presence 
whenever  I  get  mto  his  society. 
The  fact  that  he  may  suspect 
my  object  here  will  make  him 
prick  all  the  quicker  and  all 
the  harder." 

"Even  yet  you  don't  com- 
prehend Argyll's  Court.  It's 
not  Doom,  mind  you,  but  a 
place  botching  with  folk— half 
a  hundred  perhaps  of  whom 
have  travelled  as  this  Drim- 
darroch has  travelled,  and  in 
Paris  too,  and  just  of  his  visage 
perhaps.       Unless     you     chal- 


lenged  them  aU  seriatim,  as 
PetuUo  would  say,  I  see  no 
great  prospect." 

"  I  wish  we  could  cajole  the 
fly  here.  That  or  something 
like  it  was  what  I  half  expected 
to  be  able  to  do  when  Bethune 
gave  me  your  address  as  that 
of  a  landlord  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Doom  reddened,  perhaps  with 
shame  at  the  altered  condition 
of  his  state  in  the  house  of  his 
fathers.  "I've  seen  the  day," 
said  he — "I've  seen  the  day 
they  were  throng  enough  buzz- 
ing about  Doom,  but  that  was 
only  so  long  as  honey  was  to 
rob  with  a  fair  face  and  a  nice 
humming  at  the  robbery.  Now 
that  I'm  a  rooked  bird  and 
Doom  a  berried  nest,  they  never 
look  the  road  I'm  on." 

Mungo,  standing  behind  his 
master's  chair,  gave  a  little 
crackling  laugh  and  checked  it 
suddenly  at  the  angry  flare  in 
his  master's  face. 

"  You're  mighty  joco  I  "  said 
the  Baron ;  "  perhaps  you'll  take 
my  friend  and  me  into  your 
confidence ; "  and  he  frowned 
with  more  than  one  meaning 
at  the  little-abashed  retainer. 

"  Paurdon  I  paurdon  1 "  said 
Mungo,  every  part  of  the  chart- 
like  face  thrilled  with  some  un- 
controllable sense  of  drollery, 
and  he  exploded  in  laughter 
more  violent  than  ever. 

"Mungo!"  cried  his  master 
in  the  accent  of  authority. 

The  domestic  drew  himself 
swiftly  to  attention. 

"Mungo!"  said  his  master, 
"  you're  a  damned  fool !  In  the 
army  ye  would  have  got  the 
triangle  for  a  good  deal  lesa 
Bight  about  face." 
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with  the  same  thrill  of  appre- 
hension, the  sense  of  mystery 
and  of  dread  that  had  hung 
round  him  as  he  stole  the  day 
before  through  voiceless  woods 
to  the  sound  of  noisy  breakers 
on  a  foreign  shore.  He  saw 
again  the  brake  nod  in  a  little 
air  of  wind  as  if  a  form  had 
harboured  behind  it,  and  the 
pagan  rose  in  him  —  not  the 
sceptic  but  the  child  of  remote 
and  early  nature  lost  in  lands 
of  silence  and  of  omen  in  dim- 
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peopled  and  fantastic  woods  on 
the  verge  of  clamorous  seas. 

"  Dieu ! "  said  he  with  a 
shiver,  tiuning  to  his  host. 
"  This  is  decidedly  not  Verrays 
in  the  Rue  Conde.  I  would 
give  a  couple  of  louis  d'or  for 
a  moment  of  the  bustle  of 
Paris." 

"  A  sad  place  yon  ! "  said 
Doom. 

And  back  they  went  to  the 
castle  to  play  a  solemn  game 
of  lansquenet. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE   BAY   OP  THE   BOAR'S  HEAD. 


A  solemn  game  indeed,  for  the 
Baron  was  a  man  of  a  sobriety 
unaccountable  to  Montaiglon, 
who,  from  what  he  knew  of 
Macdonnel  of  Barisdel,  Macleod, 
Balhaldie,  and  the  others  of 
the  Gaelic  gang  in  Paris,  had 
looked  for  a  roysterer  in  Doom. 
It  was  a  man  with  strange 
melancholies  he  found  there, 
with  a  ludicrous  decorum  for 
a  person  of  his  condition,  rising 
regularly  on  the  hour,  it  seemed, 
and  retiring  early  to  his  chamber 
like  a  peasant,  keeping  no  com- 
pany with  the  neighbouring 
lairds  because  he  could  not  even 
pretend  to  emulate  their  state, 
passing  his  days  among  a  score 
of  books  in  English,  some  (as 
the  Sieur  de  Guille)  in  French, 
and  a  Bedel  Bible  in  the  Irish 
letter,  and  as  often  walking 
aimlessly  about  the  shore  look- 
ing ardently  at  the  hills,  and 
rehearsing  to  himself  native 
rhymes  that  ever  account  native 
women  the  dearest  and  the  same 
hills  the  most  beautiful  in  God's 
creation.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  look  to  for  aid  in  an  enter- 


prise like  Montaiglon's :  if  he 
had  an  interest  in  the  exploit 
it  seemed  it  was  only  to  dis- 
courage the  same,  and  an  hour 
or  two  of  his  company  taught 
the  Count  he  must  hunt  his 
spy  unaided. 

But  the  hunting  of  the  spy, 
in  the  odd  irrelevance  or  incon- 
sistency of  nature,  was  that  day 
at  least  an  enterprise  altogether 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  He 
had  been  diverted  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey  to  Scotland 
by  just  such  a  hint  at  romance 
as  never  failed  to  fascinate  a 
Montaiglon,  and  he  must  be 
puzzling  himself  about  the 
dulcet  singer  and  her  share  in 
the  clandestine  midnight  meet- 
ing. When  he  had  finished  his 
game  with  his  host,  and  the 
latter  had  pleaded  business  in 
the  burgh  as  an  excuse  for 
his  absence  in  the  afternoon. 
Count  Victor  went  round  Doom 
on  every  side  trying  to  read 
its  mystery;  and  while  it  was 
a  house  whose  very  mortar 
must  be  drenched  with  tra- 
dition, whose  every  window  had 
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uo  recollection  that  a  moment 
ago  he  had  been  mourning  its 
decline. 

"  Eh  bien  !  It  is  quite  charm- 
ing, such  of  it  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  see;  still,  when 
the  upper  stages  were  habit- 
able  "    and    Count    Victor 

mentally  cursed  his  luck  that 
he  must  fence  with  a  blunt- 
witted  scullion. 

"  Oh  ay  !  I'll  alio'  I've  seen 
it  no'  sae  empty,  if  that's  what 
ye  mean ;  but  if  it's  no  jist 
Dumbarton  or  Dunedin,  it's  still 
auld  bauld  Doom,  and  an  ill 
deevil  to  crack,  as  the  laddie 
said  that  found  the  nutmeg." 

"  But  surely,"  conceded  Mont- 
aiglon,  "  and  yet,  and  yet — 
have  you  ever  heard  of  Jericho, 
M.  Boyd  ?  Its  capitulation  was 
due  to  so  simple  a  thing  as  the 
playing  of  a  trumpet  or  two." 

"  I  ken  naething  aboot  trum- 
pets," said  Mungo  curtly,  dis- 
tinguishing some  arri^re  pens^e 
in  tlie  interogator. 

"  Fie  done  !  and  you  so  much 
the  old  sabt^eur  !  Perhaps  your 
people  marched  to  the  flageolet 
—  a  seductive  instrument,  I 
assure  you." 

The  little  man  betrayed  con- 
fusion. "  Annapla  thrieps 
there's  a  ghaistly  flageolet 
aboot  Doom,"  said  he,  "  but 
it'll  hae  to  toil  away  lang  or 
the  wa's  o'  oor  Jericho  fa', 
— they're  seeven  feet  thick." 

"He  plays  divinely  this 
ghostly  flageoleteer,  and  knows 
his  Handel  to  a  demi- semi- 
quaver," said  Coimt  Victor 
coolly. 

"O  Lord!  lugs!  I  told 
them  that ! "  muttered  Mungo. 

"  Pardon ! " 

"Naething;    we're   a'   idiots 


noo    and    then,    and  —  and    I 


maun  awa'  in." 


So  incontinently  he  parted 
from  Count  Victor,  who,  to 
pass  the  afternoon,  went  walk- 
ing on  the  mainland  highway. 
He  walked  to  the  south  through 
the  little  hamlet  he  and  Doom 
had  visited  earlier  in  the  day; 
and  as  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  allured  him  the  farther 
he  went,  he  found  himself  at 
last  on  a  horn  of  the  great 
bay  where  the  Duke's  seat  lay 
sheltered  below  its  hilly  ram- 
parts. As  he  had  walked  to 
this  place  he  had  noticed  that 
where  yesterday  had  been  an 
empty  sea  was  now  a  fleet  of 
fishing -boats  scurrying  in  a 
breeze  off  land,  setting  out 
upon  their  evening  travail — a 
heartening  spectacle  ;  and  that 
on  either  side  of  him — once  the 
squalid  hamlet  of  Doom  was 
behind  —  was  a  more  dainty 
country  with  cultivated  fields 
well  fenced,  and  so  he  was  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  noble 
view  revealed  when  he  turned 
the  point  of  land  that  hid  the 
policies  of  MacCailein  Mor. 

But  yet  the  sight  somewhat 
stunned.  In  all  his  notions  of 
Drimdarroch's  habitat,  since  he 
had  seen  the  poverty  of  Doom, 
he  had  taken  his  cue  from 
Lamond's  estate,  and  had 
ludicrously  underestimated  the 
importance  of  Argyll's  court 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  his 
man.  Instead  of  a  bleak  bare 
country-side,  with  the  ducal 
seat  a  mean  tower  in  the  midst 
of  it,  he  saw  a  wide  expanse 
of  thick  wooded  and  habitable 
country  speckled  for  miles  with 
comfortable  dwellings,  the  castle 
itself  a  high  embattled  struo- 
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masonry ;  but  to  the  south 
there  was  a  glow  in  what  he 
fancied  now  must  be  the 
woman's  window,  and  higher 
up,  doubtless  in  the  chapel 
above  the  flat  he  occupied  him- 
self, there  was  a  radiance  on 
which  Mungo  at  the  oars  turned 
round  now  and  then  to  look. 

Whistling  a  careless  melody, 
and  with  no  particularly  acute 
observation  of  anything  beyond 
the  woman's  window,  which 
now  monopolised  his  keenest 
interest  in  Doom,  he  leaped 
out  of  the  boat  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  rock,  and  entered 
the  castle  by  the  door  which 
Mungo  had  left  open. 

What  had  been  a  crepe-like 
fog  outside  was  utter  gloom 
within.  The  corridor  was  pitch- 
black,  the  stair,  as  he  climbed 
to  his  room,  was  like  a  wolf's 
throat,  as  the  saying  goes ;  but 
as  he  felt  his  way  up,  a  door 
somewhere  above  him  suddenly 
opened  and  shut,  lending  for  a 
moment  a  gleam  of  reflected 
light  to  his  progress.  It  was 
followed  immediately  by  a  hur- 
ried step  coming  down  the  stair. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  at 
length  to  see  the  mysterious 
Annapla,  but  the  masculine 
nature  of  the  footfall  told  him 
he  was  in  error. 

"  M.  le  Baron,"  he  concluded, 
"  and  home  before  me  by  another 
route,"  and  he  stepped  closely 
into  the  right  side  of  the  wall  to 
give  passage.  But  the  dark- 
ness made  identity  impossible, 
and  he  waited  the  recognition 
of  himself.  It  never  came.  He 
was  brushed  past  as  by  a  som- 
nambulist, without  greeting  or 
question,  though  to  accomplish 
it  the  other  in  the  narrow  stair- 


way had  to  rub  clothes  with 
him.  Something  utterly  un- 
expected in  the  apparition  smote 
him  with  surprise  and  appre- 
hension. It  was  as  if  he  had 
encountered  a  skeleton  and  he 
were  groping  in  a  mausoleum 
— something  startling  to  the 
superstitious  instinct,  though 
not  terrific  in  a  material  way. 
When  it  passed  he  stood  speech- 
less on  the  stair,  looking  down 
into  the  prof oiuid  black,  troubled 
with  amazement,  full  of  specu- 
lation. All  the  suspicions  that 
he  had  felt  last  night,  when  the 
signal-calls  rose  below  the  tur- 
ret and  the  door  had  opened 
and  the  flageolet  had  disturbed 
his  slumbers,  came  back  to  him 
more  sinister,  more  compelling 
than  before.  He  listened  to  the 
declining  footfall  of  that  silent 
mystery ;  a  whisper  floated  up- 
wards, a  door  creaked,  no  more 
than  that,  and  yet  the  efiect 
was  wildly  disturbing,  even  to 
a  person  of  the  sangfroid  of 
Montaiglon. 

At  a  bound  he  went  up  to  his 
chamber  and  lit  a  candle,  and 
stood  a  space  on  the  floor  lost 
in  thought.  When  he  looked  at 
his  face,  half  unconscious  that  he 
did  so,  in  a  little  mirror  on  a 
table  he  saw  revealed  there  no 
coward  terrors,  but  assuredly 
alarm.  He  smiled  at  his  pallid 
image,  tugged  in  Gascon  man- 
ner at  his  moustache,  and  threw 
out  his  chest ;  then  his  sense  of 
humour  came  to  him,  and  he 
laughed  at  the  folly  of  his  per- 
turbation. But  he  did  not  keep 
the  mood  long. 

"  My  sans  culottes  surely  do 
not  share  the  hospitality  of 
Doom  with  me  in  its  owner's 
absence,"  he  reflected.       "And 
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to  the  gambler's  folly,  the 
spendthrift's  weakness. 

"  Hard,  is  it  not  ?  "  questioned 
his  host.  "I'm  the  man  that 
should  have  Doom  at  its  very 
best,  for  I  could  bide  among  my 
people  here  and  like  them,  and 
make  them  like  me,  without  a 
thought  of  rambling  about  the 
world.  *  Mildewing  with  a 
ditch  between  you  and  life,' 
my  grandfather  used  to  call  it 
when  old  age  took  him  back 
from  his  gaieties  abroad.  Faith  I 
I  wish  I  had  the  chance  to  do 
it  better  than  I  may.  All's 
here  I  ever  wanted  of  life,  and 
I  have  tasted  it  elsewhere  too. 
Give  me  my  own  acres  and  my 
own  people  about  me,  and  it 
would  be  a  short  day  indeed 
from  the  rise  of  the  sun  till  bed- 
time— a  short  day  and  a  happy. 
My  father  used,  after  a  week  or 
two  at  home,  to  walk  round 
the  point  of  Strone  where  you 
were  to-day  and  look  at  the 
skiffs  and  gabber ts  in  the  port 
down-by,  and  the  sight  never 
failed  to  put  frolic  in  the  blood 
of  him.  If  he  saw  a  light  out 
there  at  sea,  the  lamp  of  a  ship 
outbound,  he  would  stand  for 
hours  in  his  night-sark  at  the 
window  gloating  on  it.  As  for 
me,  no  ship-light  gave  me  half 
the  satisfaction  of  the  evening 
star  coming  up  above  the  hill 
of  Ardno." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Montaig- 
lon  —  "to  -  morrow  is  another 
day ;  that's  my  consolation — 
the  Spaniard's — in  every  trial." 

"  At  something  on  the  happy 
side  of  thirty  it  may  be  that," 
admitted  Doom;  "at  forty-five 
there's  not  so  niuckle  satisfac- 
tion in  it." 

Through  all  this  Count  Vic- 


tor, in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
that  sometimes  swept  him  away 
into  his  host's  narrative,  felt  his 
doubts  come  back  and  back  at 
intervals.  With  an  eye  intent 
upon  the  marvel  before  him,  he 
asked  often  what  this  gentle- 
man was  concealing.  Was  he 
plotting  something  ?  And  with 
whom?  What  was  the  secret 
of  that  wind-blown  castle,  its 
unseen  occupants,  its  midnight 
music,  the  ironic  laughter  of 
the  domestic  Mungo,  the  annoy- 
ance of  its  master  at  his  mirth  ? 
Could  he  possibly  be  unaware 
of  the  strange  happenings  in  his 
house,  of  what  signalled  by  day 
and  crept  on  stairs  at  night  ? 
To  look  at  him  yearning  there, 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  associate  with  the 
thrilling  moment  of  an  hour  ago 
when  Montaiglon  met  the  mar- 
vel on  the  stairway ;  but  recol- 
lections of  Drimdarroch's  treach- 
ery, and  the  admission  of  Doom 
himself  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  race  among  the 
chiefs,  made  him  hopeless  of 
reading  that  inscrutable  face, 
and  he  turned  to  look  about  the 
room  for  some  clue  to  what  he 
found  nowhere  else. 

A  chamber  plain  to  meanness 
— there  seemed  nothing  here  to 
help  him  to  a  solution.  The 
few  antlered  stag-heads  upon 
the  walls  were  mangey  and 
dusty ;  the  strip  of  arras  that 
swayed  softly  in  the  draught 
of  a  gun-slit  near  the  larger 
window  only  sufficed  to  accen- 
tuate the  sordid  nature  of  that 
once  ])retentious  interior.  And 
the  half-curtamed  recess,  with 
the  soiled  and  dog-eared  docu- 
ments of  the  law,  was  the 
evidence  of  how  all  this  tragedy 
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and  his  coldness — surely  far  from 
the  Highland  temper  —  to  the 
Count's  scheme  of  revenge  upon 
the  fictitious  Drimdarroch. 

There  was  an  awkward 
pause  even  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Frenchman  could  not  ren- 
der less  uncomfortable,  and  the 
Baron  fumbled  with  the  weapon 
ere  he  laid  it  down  again  on 
the  table. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Count 
Victor,  now  with  his  mind 
made  up,  "I  see  no  prospect 
of  pushing  my  discoveries  from 
here,  and  it  is  also  unfair  that 
I  should  involve  you  in  my 
adventure  that  had  much 
better  be  conducted  from  the 
plain  base  of  an  inn,  if  such 
there  happens  to  be  in  the 
town  down  there." 

A  look  of  unmistakable  re- 
lief, quelled  as  soon  as  it 
breathed  across  his  face,  came 
to  the  Baron.  "  Your  will  is 
my  pleasure,"  he  said  quickly ; 
"but  there  is  at  this  moment 
no  man  in  the  world  who  could 
be  more  welcome  to  share  my 
humble  domicile." 

"Yet  I  think  I  could  work 


with  more  certainty  of  a  quick 
success  from  a  common  lodging 
in  the  town  than  from  here. 
I  have  heard  that  now  and 
then  French  fish  dealers  and 
merchants  sometimes  come  for 
barter  to  this  coast  and " 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  came 
over  Doom's  face.  "  They  could 
scarcely  take  you  for  a  fish 
merchant,  M.  le  Count,"  said 
he. 

"At  all  events  common  fair- 
ness demands  that  I  should 
adopt  any  means  that  will 
obviate  getting  your  name 
into  the  thing,  and  I  think  I 
shall  try  the  inn.  Is  there 
one  ?  " 

"There  is  the  best  in  all 
the  West  Country  there,"  said 
Doom,  "  kept  by  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  attainments, 
though  odd  in  the  matter  of 
vanity  and  form.  But  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  go  down 
there  without  some  introduc- 
tion. I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  your  coming  to  some  folk 
and  see  if  it  is  a  good   time." 

"  Eh  hien  !  "  said  Montaiglon, 
and  the  thing  was  settled. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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some  miles'  trotting  work  in 
between,  brings  us  to  eight 
o'clock,  and  our  thoughts  turn 
to  breakfast. 

The  world  by  that  hour  is 
well  aired :  a  brilliant  sun,  as 
soon  as  he  could  bring  his  rays 
to  bear,  has  warmed  every- 
thing, and  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  hand  furs,  waistcoats, 
gloves,  and  scarfs  over  to  the 
mafu  (horse-servant),  and  troop 
off  to  breakfast  at  a  friend's 
temple  in  the  lightest  attire  we 
can,  for  it  is  going  to  be  a 
sweltering  day. 

What  jolly  breakfasts  those 
are !  Tea  and  porridge,  beer 
and  chops,  fish  and  whisky — 
whatever  you  like !  Half-a- 
dozen  of  us,  bursting  with 
health  and  youth  round  a  well- 
covered  table,  the  door  wide 
open  on  to  the  quaint  old  tree- 
shaded  courtyard,  splashed  and 
fleckered  with  sunshine,  across 
which  the  silent  shaven  priests 
occasionally  steal,  throwing  a 
sidelong,  curious,  half-contemp- 
tuous, half -envious  glance  at 
the  booted,  bearded,  uproarious 
barbarians,  devouring  meat  and 
strong  drink  within ! 

Then  the  delicious  after- 
breakfast  smoke  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  we  examine  the 
ponies  and  discuss  the  never- 
failing  subject  of  their  quaU- 
ties,  and  performances,  past 
and  probable,  —  whether  Day 
Dream's  back  tendon  will 
stand  strong  work,  and  whether 
Philosopher,  promising,  but  fat 
as  a  bullock,  can  possibly  be 
forced  on  sufficiently  by  the 
20th  prox.  to  have  any 
chance  in  the  Criterion  Stakes. 
Framed  in  the  arched -temple 
gate,    the     rich    well  -  wooded 


country  stretches  away  to  the 
blue,  clear -ridged  hills.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  cooing  of 
the  temple  pigeons ;  the  tinkle 
of  distant  camel-bells ;  the  sub- 
dued hum  and  muffled  chant  of 
the  priests;  the  thin  calls  of 
the  first  flight  of  geese  on 
their  way  south,  a  grey  wedge 
against  the  blue  sky ;  or,  more 
rarely,  of  the  long  string  of 
wild  swans  flapping  along  with 
such  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
leisure. 

Then  we  get  our  twelve- 
bores  and  some  No.  8's  for  an 
hour  or  two's  snipe  -  shooting, 
the  rendezvous  being  given  in 
another  temple  for  tiffin.  Near 
the  racecourse  is  a  large  reedy 
marsh,  where  birds  are  always 
to  be  found ;  and  here  we 
splash  and  sweat  and  bang 
away  till  we  are  hot,  tired, 
and  very  thirsty.  As  we  stroll 
home  at  noon,  our  pockets 
bulging  with  snipe,  who  would 
believe  in  the  fur  jacket  of  five 
short  hours  before?  We  are 
sweltering  and  purple,  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  karkee  breeches, 
draggled  and  splashed,  but 
revelling  in  being  alive  on 
such  a  glorious  day.  From  the 
cloudless  blue  the  sun  blazes 
down  with  summer  fierceness, 
and  we  are  glad  when  we  at 
length  enter  the  cool,  echoing 
quadrangle  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sleeping  Buddha. 

Our  servant  has  sent  on 
another  change  of  clothes,  and 
we  are  soon  absorbing  draughts 
of  iced  Pilsener,  and  devour- 
ing platefuls  of  macaroni  A 
ritalienne  and  fowl  pilau,  to  be 
followed  by  the  postprandial 
manila,  and  a  visit  to  the 
ponies,  taking  a  peace-ofiering 
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us,  we  hold  just  in  front  and 
fire;  and  a  loud  splash  in  the 
pool  behind  tells  where  the 
gallant  bird  has  fallen,  com- 
pletely crumpled  up.  Whir-r-r 
again,  as  we  feel  our  way  down 
to  pick  him  up ;  but  it  is  vox 
et  prceterea  nihil.  Most  tanta- 
lisingly  the  teal  seem  to  be  now 
pouring  in  from  aU  sides ;  but 
shooting  at  the  sound  of  passing 
wings  is  hardly  good  enough! 
Besides,  we  have  dmner  to 
think  of.  With  the  help  of 
our  setter — who  has  till  now 
crouched  at  our  feet,  whining 
softly  — we  retrieve  the  right 
and  left  teal  without  difiBculty. 
The  first  one  shot,  however, 
takes  more  time,  as  the  bird 
has  fallen  some  way  into  a 
ploughed  field.  Eventually, 
however,  as  we  are  about  to 
give  it  up,  the  good  dog  jumps 
at  something  in  the  dark,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  teal,  still 
alive,  in  her  mouth. 

We  prove  to  have  been  the 
luckiest  this  evening,  for  our 
friends  only  produce,  one  a 
brace  of  teal,  and  the  other  a 
"  shoveller  "  duck ;  though  both 
claim  other  birds,  killed  clean 
but  mysteriously  disappeared 
(probably  ten  miles  oflT,  by  now, 
feeding      and      congratulating 


themselves  on  another  lucky 
escape !). 

Then  we  trudge  ofl^,  along 
the  sandy  unlighted  road,  to 
the  temple  where  we  are  to 
dine.  Past  the  watch  -  dogs, 
who  bark  furiously ;  past  the 
mat-shed  stables,  where  lights 
twinkle,  and  we  hear  the  race- 
ponies  champing  their  evening 
feed;  through  the  inner  court- 
yard, into  the  warm,  well- 
lighted  room,  of  which  the 
paper  windows  keep  out  so 
well  the  bitter  night  air,  and 
where  a  sherry  -  and  -  bitters, 
smoking  hot  soup,  entrSe,  joint, 
and  cheese,  with  cofiee,  liqueur, 
and  cigar  to  top  up  with,  are 
ready  to  welcome  ua 

About  nine  we  rouse  our- 
selves from  our  too  comfortable 
chair  by  the  stove,  mufiSe  up, 
shoulder  our  guns,  and  make 
for  "home" — past  the  moonlit 
lake,  from  which  the  phantom 
duck  rise  whirring  at  our  step ; 
past  sleeping  farmhouses,  and 
along  sandy  deserted  roads ; 
and  finally  turn  in,  with  just 
time  for  one  sigh,  half-content- 
ment, half  -  regret,  before  we 
drop  into  dreamless  sleep  :  re- 
gret for  another  delightful 
autumn  day  flown,  alas,  to  join 
its  predecessors ! 
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tea,  and  put  a  piece  of  corned 
beef  on  to  boil  over  night — 
when  Jim  (he'd  been  queer  all 
day,  and  his  mother  was  trying 
to  hush  him  to  sleep) — Jim,  he 
screamed  out  twice.  He'd 
been  crying  a  good  deal,  and  I 
was  dog-tired  and  worried  (over 
some  money  a  man  owed  me) 
or  I'd  have  noticed  at  once 
tliat  tliere  was  something  un- 
usual in  the  way  the  child  cried 
out  ;  as  it  was  I  didn't  turn 
round  till  Mary  screamed 
"  Joe  !  Joe  ! "  You  know  how 
a  woman  cries  out  when  her 
child  is  in  danger  or  dying  — 
short,  and  sharp,  and  terrible. 
"  Joe  !  Look  !  look  !  Oh,  my 
God  !  our  child !  Get  the 
bath,  quick !  quick !  it's  con- 
vulsions ! " 

Jim  was  bent  back  like  a 
bow,  stiff  as  a  bullock-yoke,  in 
his  mother's  arms,  and  his  eye- 
balls were  turned  up  and  fixed — 
a  thing  I  saw  twice  afterwards, 
and  don't  want  ever  to  see 
again. 

I  was  falling  over  things 
getting  the  tub  and  the  hot 
water,  when  the  woman  who 
lived  next  door  rushed  in.  She 
called  to  her  husband  to  run 
for  the  doctor,  and  before  the 
doctor  came  she  and  Mary  had 
got  Jim  into  a  hot  bath  and 
pulled  him  through. 

The  neighbour  woman  made 
me  up  a  "  shake-down  "  in  an- 
other room,  and  stayed  with 
Mary  that  night ;  but  it  was  a 
long  while  before  I  got  Jim  and 
Mary's  screams  out  of  my  head 
and  fell  asleep. 

You  may  depend  I  kept  the 
fire  in,  and  a  bucket  of  water 
hot  over  it,  for  a  good  many 
nights  after  that;    but  (it  al- 


ways happens  like  this)  there 
came  a  night  (when  the  fright 
had  worn  oflp)  when  I  was  too 
tired  to  bother  about  the  fire, 
and  that  night  Jim  took  us  by 
surprise.  Our  wood-heap  was 
done,  and  I  broke  up  a  new 
chair  to  get  a  fire,  and  had  to 
run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for 
water ;  but  this  turn  wasn't  so 
bad  as  the  first,  and  we  pulled 
him  through. 

You  never  saw  a  child  in  con- 
vulsions ?  Well,  you  don't  want 
to.  It  must  be  only  a  matter 
of  seconds,  but  it  seems  long 
minutes  ;  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  the  child  might  be 
laughing  and  playing  with  you, 
or  stretched  out  dead.  It  shook 
me  up  a  lot.  I  was  always 
pretty  high-strung  and  sensi- 
tive.  After  Jim  took  the  first 
fit,  every  time  he  cried,  or 
turned  over,  or  stretched  out  in 
the  night,  I'd  jump ;  I  was  al- 
ways feeling  his  forehead  in  the 
dark  to  see  if  he  was  feverish, 
or  feeling  his  limbs  to  see  if  he 
was  "  limp  "  yet.  Mary  and  I 
often  laughed  about  it— (after- 
wards). I  tried  sleeping  in 
another  room,  but  for  nights 
after  Jim's  first  attack  I'd  be 
just  dozing  ofiP  into  a  sound 
sleep,  when  I'd  hear  him  scream, 
as  plain  as  could  be,  and  Mary 
cry,  "  Joe ! — Joe  ! — short,  sharp, 
and  terrible — and  I'd  be  up  and 
into  their  room  like  a  shot,  only 
to  find  them  sleeping  peace- 
fully. Then  I'd  feel  Jim's  head 
and  his  breathing  for  signs  of 
oonvulflions,  see  to  the  fire  and 
water,  and  go  baok  to  bed  and 
try  to  sleep.  For  the  first  hm 
nights  I  was  like  that  all  night, 
and  I'd  feel  relieyed  when  day- 
li^t  came.    I'd  be  in  first  thfaig 
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besides,  the  tyres  of  the  cart 
were  loose  and  I  hadn^t  tim^o 
get  them  cut,  so  we  let  Jim's 
time  run  on  a  week  or  so  longer, 
till  I  happened  to  come  out 
through  Gulgong  from  the  river 
with  a  small  load  of  flour  for 
Lahey  8  Creek  way.  The  roads 
were  good,  the  weather  grand 
— no  chance  of  it  raining,  and  I 
had  a.  spare  tarpaulin  if  it  did 
— I  would  only  camp  out  one 
night ;  so  I  decided  to  take  Jim 
home  with  me. 

Jim  was  turning  three  then, 
and  he  was  a  cure.  He  was  80 
old-fashioned  that  he  used  to 
frighten  me  sometimes  —  I'd 
almost  think  that  there  was 
something  supernatural  about 
him  ;  though,  of  course,  I  never 
took  any  notice  of  that  rot 
about  some  children  being  too 
old-fashioned  to  live.  There's 
always  the  ghoulish  old  hag 
(and  some  not  so  old  nor  hag- 
gish either)  who'll  come  round 
and  shake  up  young  parents 
with  such  croaks  as,  "  You'll 
never  rear  that  child — he's  too 
bright  for  his  age."  To  the 
devil  with  them !  I  say. 

But  I  really  thought  that 
Jim  was  too  intelligent  for  liis 
age,  and  I  often  told  Mary  that 
he  ought  to  be  kept  back,  and 
not  let  talk  too  much  to  old 
diggers  and  long  lanky  jokers 
of  bushmen  who  rode  in  and 
hung  their  horses  outside  my 
place  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

I  don't  believe  in  parents 
talking  about  their  own  children 
everlastingly — you  get  sick  of 
hearing  them  ;  and  their  kids 
are  generally  little  devils,  and 
turn  out  larrikins  as  likely  as 
not. 

But,    for    all    that,    I    really 


think  that  Jim,  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  was  the  most 
wonderful  little  chap,  in  every 
way,  that  I  ever  saw. 

For  the  first  hour  or  so,  along 
the  road,  he  was  telling  me 
all  about  his  adventures  at  his 
auntie's. 

"  But  they  spoilt  me  too  much, 
dad,"  he  said,  as  solemn  as  a 
native  bear.  "  An*  besides,  a 
boy  ought  to  stick  to  his  par- 
rans  I  "  (parents). 

I  was  taking  out  a  cattle-pup 
for  a  drover  I  knew,  and  the 
pup  took  up  a  good  deal  of 
Jim's  time. 

Sometimes  he'd  jolt  me,  the 
way  he  talked ;  and  other  times 
I'd  have  to  turn  away  my  head 
and  cough,  or  shout  at  the 
horses,  to  keep  from  laughing 
outright.  And  once,  when  I 
was  taken  that  way,  he  said — 

"  What  are  you  jerking  your 
shoulders  and  coughing,  and 
grunting,  and  going  on  that 
way  for,  dad  ?  Why  don't  you 
tell  me  something  ?  " 

"  Tell  you  what,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  some  talk." 

So  I  told  him  aU  the  talk  I 
coidd  think  of.  And  I  had  to 
brighten  up,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  not  draw  too  much  on 
my  imagination — for  Jim  was 
a  terror  at  cross-examination 
when  the  fit  took  him ;  and  he 
didn't  think  twice  about  telling 
you  when  he  thought  you  were 
talking  nonsense.  Once  he 
said — 

"  I'm  glad  you  took  me  home 
with  you,  dad.  You'll  get  to 
know  Jim." 

"  What  I "  I  said. 

"You'll  get  to  know  Jim." 

"But  don't  I  know  you  al- 
ready?" 
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side,  letting  about  half  of  it 
lie  on  the  ground  in  case  of 
damp,  and  so  making  a  floor 
and  a  break  -  wind.  I  threw 
down  bags  and  the  blankets 
and  'possum  rug  against  the 
wheel  to  make  a  camp  for  Jim 
and  the  cattle-pup,  and  got  a 
gin-case  we  used  for  a  tucker- 
box,  the  frying-pan  and  biUy 
down,  and  made  a  good  fire 
at  a  log  close  handy,  and  soon 
everything  was  comfortable. 
Ryan's  Crossing  was  a  grand 
camp.  I  stoo<l  with  my  pipe 
in  my  mouth,  my  hands  be- 
hind my  back,  and  my  back 
to  the  fire,  and  took  the 
country  in. 

Reedy  Creek  came  down 
along  a  western  spur  of  the 
range :  the  banks  here  were 
deep  and  green,  and  the  water 
ran  clear  over  the  granite  bars, 
boulders,  and  gravel.  Behind 
us  was  a  dreary  fiat  covei*ed 
with  those  gnarled,  grey-barked, 
dry-rotted  "  native  apple-trees  " 
(about  as  much  like  apple-trees 
as  the  native  bear  is  like  any 
other),  and  a  nasty  bit  of  sand 
dusty  road  that  I  was  al- 
ways glad  to  get  over  in  wet 
weather.  To  the  left  on  our 
side  of  the  creek  were  reedy 
marshes,  with  frogs  croaking, 
and  across  the  creek  the  dark 
box-scrub-covered  ridges  ended 
in  steep  "  sidings  "  coming  down 
to  the  creek-bank,  and  to  the 
main  road  that  skirted  them, 
running  on  west  up  over  a 
"  saddle  "  in  the  ridges  and  on 
towards  Dubbo.  The  road  by 
Lahey's  Creek  to  a  place  called 
Cobborah  branched  off^,  through 
dreary  apple-tree  and  stringy 
bark  flats,  to  the  left,  just 
beyond  the  crossing :  all  these 


fanlike  branch  tracks  from  the 
Cudgeegong  were  inside  a  big 
horse-shoe  in  the  Great  Western 
Line,  and  so  they  gave  small 
carriers  a  chance,  now  that  Cobb 
&  Co.'s  coaches  and  the  big  teams 
and  vans  had  shifted  out  of  the 
main  western  terminus.  There 
were  tall  she-oaks  all  along  the 
creek,  and  a  clump  of  big  ones 
over  a  deep  water  -  hole  just 
above  the  crossing.  The  creek 
oaks  have  rough  barked  trunks, 
like  English  elms,  but  are 
much  taller,  and  higher  to  the 
branches — and  the  leaves  are 
reedy;  Kendel,  the  Australian 
poet,  calls  them  the  "she-oak 
harps  ^olian."  Those  trees 
are  always  sigh-sigh-sighing — 
more  of  a  sigh  than  a  sough, 
or  the  "  whoosh  "  of  gum-trees 
in  the  wind.  You  always  hear 
them  sighing,  even  when  you 
can't  feel  any  wind.  It's  the 
same  with  telegraph  wires : 
put  your  head  against  a  tele- 
graph-post on  a  dead,  still 
day,  and  you'll  hear  and  feel 
the  far-away  roar  of  the  wires. 
But  then  the  oaks  are  not 
connected  with  the  distance, 
where  there  might  be  wind ; 
and  they  don't  roar  in  a  gale, 
only  sigh  louder  and  softer 
according  to  the  wind,  and 
never  seem  to  go  above  nor 
below  a  certain  pitch, — like  a 
big  harp  with  all  the  strings 
the  sama  I  used  to  have  a 
theory  that  those  creek  oaks 
got  the  wind's  voice  telephoned 
to  them,  so  to  speak,  through 
the  ground. 

I  happened  to  look  down, 
and  there  was  Jim  (I  thought 
he  was  on  the  tarpaulin,  play- 
ing with  the  pup):  he  was 
standing  close  beside  me  with 
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It  seemed  a  miuute  before 
he  lieard  me  and  turned  from 
the  stars. 

"Jmi's  better,  dad."  Then 
he  said  something  like,  "The 
stars  are  looking  at  me."  I 
thought  he  was  half  asleep.  I 
took  off  his  jacket  and  boots, 
and  carried  him  in  under  the 
waggon  and  made  him  com- 
fortable for  the  night. 

"Kiss  me  *night-night,  dad- 
da,"  he  said. 

I'd  rather  he  hadn't  asked 
me  —  it  was  a  bad  sign.  As 
I  was  going  to  the  fire  he  called 
me  back. 

"  What  is  it,  Jim  ?  " 

"Get  me  my  things  and  the 
cattle-pup,  please,  daddy." 

I  was  scared  now.  His 
things  were  some  toys  and 
rubbish  he'd  brought  from 
Gulgong,  and  I  remembered, 
the  last  time  he  had  convul- 
sions, he  took  all  his  toys  and 
a  kitten  to  bed  with  him.  And 
" 'night  -  night "  and  "daddy" 
were  two  -  year  -  old  language 
to  Jim.  I'd  thought  he'd  for- 
gotten those  words — he  seemed 
to  be  going  back. 

"Are  you  quite  warm 
enough,  Jim  ?  " 

"Yes,  dad." 

I  started  to  walk  up  and 
down — I  always  did  this  when 
I  was  extra  worried. 

I  was  frightened  now  about 
Jim,  though  I  tried  to  hide  the 
fact  from  myself.  Presently  be 
called  me  again. 

"  What  is  it,  Jim  ?  " 

"Take  the  blankets  oflF  me, 
fahver— Jim's  sick!"  (They'd 
been  teaching  him  to  say 
father.) 

I  was  scared  now.  I  re- 
membered a  neighbour  of  ours 


had  a  little  girl  died  (she  swal- 
lowed a  pin),  and  when  she 
was  going  she  said — 

"Take  the  blankets  off  me, 
muvver — I'm  dyin'." 

And  I  couldn't  get  that  out 
of  my  head. 

I  threw  back  a  fold  of  the 
'possum  rug,  and  felt  Jim's 
head — he  seemed  cool  enough. 

"Where  do  you  feel  bad, 
sonny  ?  " 

No  answer  for  a  while ;  then 
he  said  suddenly,  but  in  a  voice 
as  if  he  were  talking  in  his 
sleep — 

"Put  my  books  [boots]  on, 
please,  daddy.  I  want  to  go 
home  to  muvver ! " 

I  held  his  hand,  and  com- 
forted him  for  a  while ;  then 
he  slept — in  a  restless,  feverish 
sort  of  way. 

I  got  the  bucket  I  used  for 
water  for  the  horses  and  stood 
it  over  the  fire;  I  ran  to  the 
creek  with  the  big  kerosene- 
tin  bucket  and  got  it  full  of 
cold  water  and  stood  it  handy. 
I  got  the  spade  (we  always 
carried  one  to  dig  wheels  out 
of  bogs  in  wet  weather)  and 
turned  a  corner  of  the  tar- 
paulin back,  dug  a  hole,  and 
trod  the  tarpaulin  down  into 
the  hole,  to  serve  for  a  bath, 
in  case  of  the  worst.  I  had 
a  tin  of  mustard,  and  meant 
to  fight  a  good  round  for 
Jim,  if  death  came  along. 

I  stooped  in  under  the  tail- 
board of  the  waggon  and  felt 
Jim.  His  head  was  burning 
hot,  and  his  skin  parched  and 
dry  as  a  bone. 

Then  I  lost  nerve  and  started 
blundering  backward  and  for- 
ward between  the  waggon  and 
the   fire,   and    repeating   what 
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the  other  horse  or  burst.  She 
ran  low  fore  and  aft,  and  was 
the  easiest  horse  I  ever  rode. 
She  ran  like  wheels  on  rails, 
with  a  bit  of  a  tremble  now 
and  then — like  a  railway  car- 
riage— when  she  settled  down 
to  it. 

The  chaflp-bag  had  slipped  oflp, 
in  the  creek  I  suppose,  and  I 
let  the  bridle-rein  go  and  held 
Jim  up  to  me  like  a  baby  the 
wliole  way.  Let  the  strongest 
man,  who  isn't  used  to  it,  hold 
a  baby  in  one  position  for  Hve 
minutes — and  Jim  was  fairly 
heavy.  But  I  never  felt  the 
ache' in  my  arms  that  night- 
it  must  have  gone  before  I  was 
in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  feel  it. 
And  at  home  I'd  often  growled 
about  being  asked  to  hold  the 
baby  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
could  never  brood  comfortably 
and  nurse  a  baby  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  ghostly  moon- 
light night.  There's  no  timber 
in  the  world  so  ghostly  as  the 
Australian  bush  in  moonlight 
— or  just  about  daybreak.  The 
all-shaped  patches  of  moonlight 
falling  between  ragged,  twisted 
boughs ;  the  ghostly  blue-white 
bark  of  the  "  white-box  "  trees ; 
a  dead  naked  white  ring-barked 
tree,  or  dead  white  stump  start- 
ing out  here  and  there,  and  the 
ragged  patches  of  shade  and 
light  on  the  road  that  made 
anything,  from  the  shape  of  a 
8|X)tted  bullock  to  a  naked 
corpse  laid  out  stark.  Roads 
and  tracks  through  the  bush 
made  by  moonlight — every  one 
seeming  straighter  and  clearer 
than  the  real  one :  you  have 
to  trust  to  your  horse  then. 
Sometimes  the  naked  white 
trunk  of  a  red  stringy  bark-tree. 


where  a  sheet  of  bark  had  been 
taken  off,  would  start  out  like 
a  ghost  from  the  dark  bush. 
And  dew  or  frost  glistening  on 
these  things,  according  to  the 
season.  Now  and  again  great 
grey  kangaroos,  that  had  been 
feeding  on  a  green  patch  down 
by  the  road,  would  start  with 
a  "thump-thump,"  and  away 
up  the  siding. 

The  bush  seemed  full  of 
ghosts  that  night  —  all  going 
my  way  —  and  being  left  be- 
hind by  the  mare.  Onoe  I 
stopped  to  look  at  Jim :  I 
just  sat  back  and  the  mare 
"  propped  "  —  she'd  been  a 
stock-horse  too,  and  used  to 
"cutting-out."  I  felt  Jim's 
hands  and  forehead  ;  he  was  in 
a  burning  fever.  I  bent  for- 
ward, and  the  old  mare  settled 
down  to  it  again.  I  kept  say- 
ing out  loud — and  Mary  apd 
me  often  laughed  about  it 
(afterwards) :  "  He's  limp  yet  1 
— Jim's  limp  yet ! "  (the  words 
seemed  jerked  out  of  me  by 
sheer  fright) — "  He's  limp  yet ! " 
till  the  mare's  feet  took  it  up. 
Then,  just  when  I  thought  she 
was  doing  her  best  and  racing 
her  hardest,  she  suddenly  started 
forward^  like  a  cable  tram, 
gliding  along  its  own,  and  the 
grip  put  on  suddenly.  It  was 
just  what  she'd  do  when  I'd 
be  riding  alone  and  a  strange 
horse  drew  up  from  behind 
— the  old  racing  instinct.  I 
felt  the  thing  tool  I  felt  as 
if  a  strange  horse  was  there! 
And  then  —  the  words  just 
jerked  out  of  me  by  sheer 
funk — I  started  saying,  "  Death 
is  riding  to-night !  .  .  .  Death 
is  racing  to-night !  .  .  .  Death 
is    riding    to-night ! "   till    the 
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liip  all  the  time — and  I  won't 
Ray  how  he  looked.  She  stood 
him  in  the  tub  and  started 
dashing  water  over  him,  tear- 
ing off  his  clothes  between  the 
splashes. 

"  Here,  that  tin  of  mustard — 
there  on  the  shelf  ! "  she  shouted 
to  me. 

She  knocked  the  lid  off  the 
tin  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  and 
went  on  splashing  and  spanking 
Jim. 

It  seemed  an  eternity — and 
I  ?  Why,  I  nev^er  thought 
clearer  in  my  life.  I  felt  cold- 
blooded— I  felt  as  if  I'd  like  an 
excuse  to  go  outside  till  it  was 
all  over.  I  even  thought  of 
Mary  and  the  funeral — and 
wished  that  was  over.  All  this 
in  a  flash,  as  it  were.  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  great  relief,  and 
only  wished  the  funeral  was 
months  past.  I  felt  —  well, 
altogether  selfish.  I  only 
thought  of  myself. 

Brighten's  sister  -  in  -  law 
splashed  and  spanked  him 
hard  —  hard  enough  to  break 
his  back  I  thought,  and — after 
about  half  an  hour  it  seemed — 
the  end  came:  Jim's  limbs 
relaxed,  he  slipped  do\%'Ti  into 
the  tub,  and  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes  came  down.  They  seemed 
dull  and  expressionless,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  new  baby,  but  he  was 
back  for  the  world  again. 

I  dropped  on  the  stool  by  the 
table. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said. 
"It's  all  over  now.  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  him  die."  I  was 
only  thinking,  "Well,  it's  over 
now,  but  it  will  come  on  again. 
I  wish  it  was  over  for  good. 
I'm  tired  of  it." 

She  called  to  her  sister,  Mrs 


Brighten,  a  washed-out,  help- 
leas  little  fool  of  a  woman,  who'd 
been  running  in  and  out  and 
whimpering  all  the  time — 

"  Here,  Jessie !  bring  the  new 
white  blanket  off  my  bed.  And 
you.  Brighten,  take  some  of 
that  wood  oflP  the  fire,  and  stuff 
something  in  that  hole  there  to 
stop  the  draught." 

Brighten — he  was  a  nuggety 
little  hairy  man  with  no  ex- 
pression to  be  seen  for  whiskers 
— had  been  running  in  with 
sticks  and  back  logs  from  the 
wood-heap.  He  took  the  wood 
out,  stuffed  up  the  crack,  and 
went  inside  and  brought  out  a 
black  bottle — got  a  cup  from 
the  shelf,  and  put  both  down 
near  ray  elbow. 

Mrs  Brighten  started  to  get 
some  supper  or  breakfast,  or 
whatever  it  was,  ready.  She 
had  a  clean  cloth,  and  set  the 
table  tidily.  I  noticed  that  all 
the  tins  were  polished  bright 
(old  coffee-  and  mustard -tins 
and  the  like,  that  they  used 
instead  of  sugar-basins  and  tea- 
caddies  and  salt-oellars),  and 
the  kitchen  was  kept  as  clean 
as  possible.  She  was  all  right 
at  little  things.  I  knew  a 
haggard,  worked  -  out  bush 
woman  who  put  her  whole 
soul — or  all  she'd  got  left — into 
polishing  old  tins  till  they 
dazzled  your  eyes. 

I  didn't  feel  inclined  for 
corned  beef  and  damper,  and 
])ost-and-rail  tea.  So  I  sat  and 
squinted,  when  I  thought  she 
wasn't  looking,  at  Brighten's 
sister-in-law.  She  was  a  big 
woman,  her  hands  and  feet  were 
big,  but  well-shaped  and  all  in 
proportion  —  they  fitted  her. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman — 
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yet.  She  just  stood  or  huug 
resting  one  hind-leg  and  then 
the  other,  with  her  nose  over 
the  box — and  she  sobbed.  I 
put  my  arms  round  lier  neck 
and  my  face  down  on  her 
ragged  mane,  and  cried  for  the 
second  time  since  I  was  a  boy. 

As  I  started  to  go  in  I 
heard  Brigh ten's  sister-in-law 
say,  suddenly  and  sharply — 

"Take  tfiat  away,  Jessie." 

And  presently  I  saw  Mrs 
Brighten  go  into  the  house 
with  the  black  bottle. 

The  moon  had  gone  behind 
the  range.  I  stood  for  a  minute 
between  the  house  and  the 
kitchen  and  peeped  in  through 
the  kitchen  window. 

She  had  moved  away  from 
the  lire  and  sat  near  the  table. 
She  bent  over  Jim  and  held  him 
up  close  to  her  and  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro. 

I  went  to  bed  and  slept  till 
the  next  afternoon.  I  woke  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  tail-end  of  a 
conversation  between  Jim  and 
Brighten's  sister-in-law.  He 
was  asking  her  out  to  our  place 
and  she  promising  to  come. 

"And  now,"  says  Jim,  "I 
want  to  go  home  to  *  muffer '  in 
*  The  Same  Ol'  Fling.'  " 

"What?" 

Jim  repeated. 

"Oh!  *The  Same  Old 
Thing,' — the  waggon." 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  I 
poked  round  the  gullies  with 
old  Brighten,  looking  at  some 
"indications"  (of  the  existence 
of  gold)  he  had  found.  It  was 
no  use  trying  to  "  pump  "  him 
concerning  his  sister  -  in  -  law ; 
Brighten  was  an  "old  hand," 
and  had  learned,  in  the  old 
bush-ranging  and   cattle-steal- 
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ing  days,  to  know  nothing  about 
other  people's  business.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  noticed  then 
that  the  more  you  talk  and 
listen  to  a  bad  character,  the 
more  you  lose  your  dislike  for 
him. 

I  never  saw  such  a  change  in 
a  woman  as  in  Brighton's  sister- 
in-law  that  evening.  She  was 
bright  and  jolly,  and  seemed  at 
least  ten  years  younger.  She 
bustled  round  and  helped  her 
sister  to  get  tea  ready.  She 
rooted  out  some  old  china  that 
Mrs  Brighten  had  stowed  away 
somewhere,  and  set  the  table 
as  I  seldom  saw  it  set  out 
there.  She  propped  Jim  up 
with  pillows,  and  laughed  and 
played  with  him  like  a  great 
girl.  She  described  Sydney  and 
Sydney  life  as  I'd  never  heard 
it  described  before ;  and  she 
knew  as  much  about  the  bush 
and  old  diggings  day  as  I  did. 
She  kept  old  Brighten  and  me 
listening  and  laughing  till  near- 
ly midnight.  And  she  seemed 
quick  to  understand  everything 
when  I  talked.  If  she  wanted 
to  explain  anything  that  we 
hadn't  seen,  she  wouldn't  say 
that  it  was  "  like  a — like  a  " — 
and  hesitate  (you  know  what  I 
mean) ;  she'd  hit  the  right  thing 
on  the  head  at  once.  A  squatter 
with  a  very  round,  flaming  red 
face  and  a  white  cork  hat  had 
gone  by  in  the  afternoon:  she 
said  it  was  "like  a  mushroom 
on  the  rising  moon."  She  gave 
me  a  lot  of  good  hints  about 
children. 

But  she  was  quiet  again  next 
morning.  I  harnessed  up,  and 
she  dressed  Jim  and  gave  him 
his  breakfast,  and  made  a  com- 
fortable place  for  him  on  the 
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load  with  the  'possum  rug  and 
a  spai'e  pillow.  She  got  iip 
on  the  wheel  to  do  it  herself. 
Then  was  the  awkwartl  time. 
I'd  half  start  to  speak  to  her, 
and  then  turn  away  and  go 
fixing  up  round  the  horses, 
and  then  make  another  false 
start  to  say  good  -  bye.  At 
last  she  took  Jim  up  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him,  and  lifted 
him  on  the  wlieel ;  but  he  put 
his  arms  tiglit  round  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her — a  thing  Jim 
seldom  did  with  anybody,  ex- 
cept his  mother,  for  he  wasn't 
what  you'd  call  an  affectionate 
child,  —  he'd  never  more  than 
offer  his  cheek  to  me,  in  his 
old-fashioned  way.  I'd  got  up 
the  other  side  of  the  load  to 
take  him  from  her. 

'*  Here,  take  him,"  she  said. 

I  saw  his  mouth  twitching 
as  I  lifted  him.  Jim  seldom 
cried  nowadays  —  no  matter 
how  much  he  was  hurt.  I 
gained  some  time  fixing  Jim 
comfortable. 


"You'd  better  make  a  start," 
she  said.  "  You  want  to  get 
home  early  with  that  boy." 

I  got  down  and  went  round 
to  where  she  stood.  I  held  out 
my  hand  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  my  voice  went  like  an  un- 
greased  waggon  wheel,  and  I 
gave  it  up,  and  only  squeezed 
her  hand. 

"  That's  all  right,"  she  said ; 
then  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  suddenly  put  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  "  You 
be  off — ^you're  only  a  boy  your- 
self. Take  care  of  that  boy ; 
be  kind  to  your  wife  and  take 
care  of  yourself." 

"  Will  you  come  to  see  us  ?  " 

"  Some  day,"  she  said. 

I  started  the  horses,  and 
looked  round  once  more.  She 
was  looking  up  at  Jim,  who 
was  waving  his  hand  to  her 
from  the  top  of  the  load.  And 
I  saw  that  haggard,  hungry, 
Iiopeless  look  come  into  her 
eyes  in  spite  of  the  tears. 
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No  one  lias  said  a  word 
against  thetn,  at  any  rate,  so 
that  no  defence  such  as  was 
lately  offered  for  their  superiors 
in  these  pages  ^  is  necessary. 
En  passant,  herewith  many 
thanks  from  a  client  to  that 
anonymous  pleader,  in  the  name 
of  all  officers,  who,  conscious  of 
not  being  abnormally  "stupid," 
or  out  of  the  way  "ignorant" 
or  incorrigibly  "idle,"  or  even 
more  "  reckless "  than  the  ma- 
jority of  their  civilian  friends 
(a  cunning,  underhand  thrust 
that  "reckless,"  a  sneer  or  a 
compliment  at  will),  feel  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  one  who  has 
taken  pains  to  disprove  charges 
unanswerable  by  the  indicted 
without  incurring  a  further 
charge  of  trumpet  -  blowing. 
The  writer  can  answer  for  it 
that  British  officers  have  felt 
these  charges  keenly,  even 
though  the  confession  may 
give  pleiisure  to  the  anony- 
mous arm -chaired  critics  who 
have  made  them.  By  many  a 
bivouac -fire  and  on  many  a 
lonely  picket  they  have  been 
discussed  and  ruminated  upon. 
Perha{)s  even  in  perilous  ad- 
vances they  have  occurred  to 
their  victims,  until  every  sheU 
shrieked  "  ignorant  "  and  every 
bullet  spat  "  stupid "  at  the 
man  who  knew  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  hurrying  his  idle 
feet  into  the  very  gates  of  death 
much  faster  than  any  ignored 
drill  -  book  ever  laid  down. 
Well,  well,  we  will  not  reopen 


the  wound,  but  will  content 
ourselves  with  deploring  that 
it  was  ever  inflicted  by  friends 
behind  upon  friends  already 
sufficiently  busy  with  enemies 
in  front.  It  was  ill-timed,  at 
least,  and  will  the  critics  be 
satisfied,  for  the  present,  with 
the  brief  plea  which  the  writer 
ventures  to  make  on  behalf  of 
all  British  officers  at  the  front  ? 
"  We  have  done  our  best :  no 
man  can  do  more ;  many  might 
not  have  done  so  much,  and  we 
are  sorry  it  has  not  been  good 
enough." 

So  much  for  the  officer.  It 
is  of  the  man,  Private  Thomas 
Atkins,  he  who  forms  a  nine- 
hundredth part  of  the  old 
Blankshire  Regiment,  that  this 
paper  proposes  to  treat,  —  as 
he  looks,  thinks,  and,  above  all, 
acts,  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  He  at  least  is  ap- 
preciated at  his  value.  The 
daily  paper,  the  weekly  illus- 
trated, the  monthly  magazine, 
the  quarterly  condensation  of 
"  cultchaw,"  know  him  weU, 
and,  knowing  him,  love  him  and 
say  so.  In  Parliament  Demoe- 
thenes  waxes  fulsome  over  him  ; 
even  Thersites  is  silent  in  Lis 
presence,  or  at  least  contents 
himself  with  a  verbal  lash 
at  the  amount  of  money  he 
costs.  The  atmosphere  around 
the  arm-chair — natural  habitat 
of  the  carper — is  genial  and 
mild.  The  masses,  too,  close 
those  of  their  m3rriad  mouths 
which  are  wont  to  grumble  and 
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tlieir  backs  on  an  exulting  foe, 
with  their  discipline  intact  — 
nay,  more  rigid  and  dignified 
til  an  before ;  with  their  spirit 
as  higli,  their  courage  as  stead- 
fast, their  faith  in  a  gallant 
commander  grappling  with  a 
well  nigh  impossible  task  as  un- 
shaken as  that  of  any  army 
which  ever  rushed  to  victory  at 
its  first  onset. 

It  is  a  commonplace  amongst 
soldiers  that  the  severest  test  to 
which  men  can  be  subjected  is 
a  long  and  severe  dose  of  artil- 
lery-fire, without  a  chance  of 
reprisal,  or  being  permitted  to 
advance.  The  God  of  war  saw 
fit  to  impose  this  test  upon 
General  Hillyard's  2nd  brigade 
on  the  penultimate  day  of  our 
precarious  occupation  of  Vaal- 
Krantz.  For  fifteen  hours 
shells  fell  upon  that  miserable 
kopje  from  a  40-pounder  perched 
upon  Spion  Kop,  from  six 
7 -pounders  on  Brakfontein, 
from  two  pom-poms  in  varying 
positions,  from  a  3-inch  Creusot 
in  its  usual  state  of  hurry,  from 
an  irascible  old  gentleman  of 
a  94-poimder  on  Doom  Kloof. 
Wheugh-bang!  Piff,  piff,  piff! 
Orrgh-crash  !  Never  did  bird- 
fanciers  recognise  more  cer- 
tainly the  different  notes  of 
the  warl)lers  of  the  grove  than 
did  those  3000  lodgers  on  the 
kopje  the  respective  voices  of 
those  vile,  unceasing  shells. 
Some  died,  some  were  carried 
away  on  dripping  stretchers 
lK»fore  they  could  learn  the  full 
ganuit.  And  the  survivors? 
The  few  within  the  writer's  ken 
— cjuarrelled  !  During  a  lucid 
interval  in  the  shelling,  the 
regimental  cooks  (never-failing 
worthies,    shall    no   pen    do   ye 


the  honour  ye  merit  some 
day?)  had  contrived  to  make 
and  distribute  tea  to  the 
men  lying  prone  in  their  shel- 
ters. The  distribution  was  not, 
perhaps,  impartial.  The  men- 
ace of  94-lb.  shrapnel  would 
make  a  liquor-measure  uncer- 
tain with  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
Government  inspectors  glued 
upon  it !  So  there  arose  a 
bickering.  Tom,  down  below, 
must  obviously  have  taken  more 
than  his  share,  else  how  came 
it  that  Mick  above  (the  kopje 
was  shaped  like  a  mansard 
roof)  had  to  content  liimself 
with  less?  "Peace!"  yelled 
the  monstrous  shrapnel  at  the 
height  of  the  argument ;  "  Shut 
up ! "  snapped  the  pom-pom 
shells  ;  "  Silence !  "  boomed  the 
far-off  40-pounder.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  No  foreign-made  pro- 
jectile ever  fired  shall  stop  a 
Briton  well  under  weigh  with 
a  grievance  I  That  argument 
flourished  amazingly  under  tlie 
shower,  and  only  died  awAy 
when  the  glaring  sim  overhead 
began  to  induce  an  unforgiving 
slumber  in  defrauded  Micks  and 
impugned,  indignant  Toma  A 
straw  again,  l>ut  a  signiBcant 
one. 

The  writer  was  once  sur- 
prised at  raising  quite  a  little 
controversial  storm  by  a  sug- 
gestion he  ventured  to  make 
in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
which  he  was  attempting  to 
contrast  the  soldier  of  fact  with 
the  soldier  of  fiction.  In  enum- 
erating the  causes  which  in 
his  opinion  induced  men  to  en- 
list, and  ascribing  to  each  its 
estimated  commonness  or  rarity, 
the  "  desire  for  glory "  was 
labelled  "  rare,"  to  the  vast  in- 
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unfed  men,  sometimes  with  the 
depression  of  defeat  heavy  upon 
them.  Nor  is  his  sense  of  dis- 
cipline overwhebning  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace.  Indeed, 
one  may  meet  venerable  officers 
in  a  serious  state  of  alarm  at 
the  free-and-easiness  of  the  lat- 
ter-day soldier,  and  younger 
ones  indignant  and  disheartened 
at  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
"  military  sense  "  in  their  over- 
eflucated  chargea  There  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  or  indignation. 
Education  has  successfully  re- 
futed the  gravest  charge  ever 
brought  against  it.  It  has  not 
lessened  true  discipline — nay,  it 
must  have  increased  it,  for  the 
army  in  South  Africa  has  dif- 
fered from  no  army  that  ever 
took  the  field  before,  save  in 
being  more  educated  and  more 
perfectly  disciplined. 

But  there  is  nothing  mortal 
that  can  be  unreservedly  praised, 
and  it  would  be  a  ma'it  un- 
truthful portrait  of  Mr  Atkins 
that  showed  him  proudly  stand- 
ing, with  a  simper  of  unblem- 
ished monotonous  perfection 
upon  his  heroic  countenance. 
One  would  expect  to  see  the 
legend,  "  Penny  plain,  twopence 
colourerl,"  on  such  a  picture, 
which  would  be  dear  at  the 
price,  because  it  would  not  be  a 
portrait  at  all.  He  has  his  mili- 
tary imperfections.  Moreover, 
he  lias  suffered  from  them  in  a 
contest  with  a  foe  who  happened 
to  excel  in  the  very  points  in 
which  he  was  weakest ;  and 
without  perceptible  imprqve- 
ment  on  his  part,  from  which  it 
is  fair  to  deduce  that  they  are 
incurable.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  slow  to  perceive  a  danger 
or  a  possible  advantage,  slow  to 


meet  the  first  or  seize  the  latter. 
Danger  he  rarely  sees  until  it  is 
upon  him,  and  he  is  forced  to 
call  into  play  the  power  in  which 
he  is  pre  -  eminent  over  any 
fighting  men  in  the  world — that 
of  extricating  himself  from  it 
with  success  and  honour.  It 
would  surprise  the  reader,  un- 
learned in  military  history,  if 
some  statistician  were  to  show 
him  how  many  of  the  deeds  of 
glory  which  illumine  its  pages 
have  been  done  as  atonement 
for  mistakes,  some  on  the  part 
of  careless  officers,  more  of  care- 
less men.  It  would  astonish 
the  same  unlearned  reader  if 
the  same  statistician  were  to 
draw  up  the  casualty  lists  which 
might  have  been  reduced  by 
two-thirds,  had  certain  attacks, 
or  other  manoeuvres,  been  made  a 
few  hours  or  moments  sooner, — 
manoeuvres  whose  tactical  sound- 
ness was  nullified  by  the  slow- 
ness and  unpreparedness  of  the 
men.  The  men  are  casual,  too, 
a  quality  that  does  not  appear 
at  all  heroic,  but  exceedingly 
annoying  and  worrying  to 
anxious  regimental  officers,  who 
perhaps  would  as  soon  lose  a 
relation  as  one  of  their  charges. 
They  take  no  care  of  themselves, 
and  look  with  an  exasperating 
air  of  indulgence  and  pity  u{x>n 
any  man  who  takes  care  of 
them.  If  snug  cover  is,  by 
some  happy  chance,  to  be  had 
during  heavy  fire,  it  occurs  to 
them  as  being  a  suitable  coign 
of  vantage  from  which  to  survey 
thp  enemy  or  to  take  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  engagement ;  some- 
times nothing  short  of  threats 
will  keep  those  helmeted  heads 
below  the  life-saving  parapet  of 
the    trenches   or  sangars.      In 
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against  surprise  by  detaching 
one  or  two  ot*  their  number  to 
scout  ahead  of  them.  They 
would  certainly  never  think  of 
scanning  the  country  from  the 
first  eminence,  in  order  to  form 
a  guess  as  to  the  most  likely 
spot  an  enemy  might  be  in 
wait  for  them.  They  would 
equally  certainly  (we  are  pre- 
suming that  the  actual  presence 
of  their  opponents  is  unknown 
to  them  except  as  a  possibility) 
lose  all  interest  or  suspicion 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
unmolested  advance,  and  would 
then  possibly  elect  to  snatch  a 
few  moments'  rest  and  relax- 
ation, as  likely  as  not  in  a 
shady  dingle  -  bottom,  to  the 
edges  of  which  a  hundred  ele- 
phants could  stalk  unseen  and 
look  down  upon  them.  In  fact, 
they  would  do  everything  they 
ought  not  to  do,  and  that  a 
Boer  would  not  do,  and  leave 
undone  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing they  ought  to  do  for 
their  own  defence  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  enemy.  Want  of 
training,  or  ill-directed  training, 
is,  I  say  again,  not  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  this.  No  amount 
of  training  will  give  a  man 
who  is  so  essentially  a  man  as 
Atkins  that  animal  sense  which 
all  Boers  and  savages  naturally 
possess,  and  which  many  of  his 
officers  have  either  acquired  by 
practice  or  bitter  experience, 
or   supplement   by  precautions 


which  may  be  called  its  arti- 
ficial equivalents.  He  is  neither 
cautious  nor  cunning,  nor  apt 
to  profit  by  practice  or  bitter 
experience.  He  prefers  to  trust 
to  his  phenomenal  luck  and 
phenomenal  courage,  but,  better 
than  all,  to  his  officer.  Un- 
doubtedly a  handicap  in  the 
great  stakes,  for  officers  cannot 
always  be  present ;  they  are  as 
recognised  a  billet  for  bullets, 
too,  as  their  non-commissioned 
comrades,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  army  if 
their  men  could  become  aware 
of  their  abiience  without  the 
uneasy  consciousness  that  their 
chief  safeguard  —  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  brains  —  had  gone 
with  them. 

But  having  said  this,  I  have 
said  all.  The  list  of  Tommy's 
deficiencies  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  of  his  military 
virtues.  He  is  brave,  enduring, 
disciplined,  cheerful  under  mis- 
fortune, temperate  in  success; 
modest  withal,  and  prone  to 
forget,  with  surprising  quick- 
ness, deeds  which  live  for  ever 
in  the  minds  of  his  compatriots 
at  home.  He  is  everything,  in 
fact,  that  a  soldier  should  be, 
save  in  one  particular  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  as  an  Englishman  not 
to  secretly  accord  him  yet  an- 
other good  mark,  when  we 
learn  that  the  missing  virtue 
is  cunning ! 

Linesman. 
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to  give  anything  for  assistance. 
He  had  all  the  advantages  on 
his  side  —  possession,  security, 
power ;  he  was  on  the  side  of  an 
overwhelming  force  !  He  was 
not  hungry  and  desperate,  and 
he  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
afraid.  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  very  neatness  of 
Jim's  clothes,  from  the  white 
helmet  to  the  canvas  leggings 
and  the  pipeclayed  shoes,  which 
in  Brown's  sombre  irritated 
eyes  seemed  to  belong  to  things 
he  had  in  the  very  shaping  of 
his  life  contemned  and  flouted. 

"  *  Who  are  you  ? '  asked  Jim 
at  last,  speaking  in  his  usual 
voice.  *  My  name's  Brown,' 
answered  the  other  loudly. 
'  Captain  Brown.  What's 
yours?'  and  Jim  after  a  little 
pause  went  on  quietly,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard :  *  What  made 
you  come  here?'  *You  want 
to  know,'  said  Brown  bitterly. 
'  It's  easy  to  tell.  Hunger. 
And  what  made  you?' 

"  '  The  fellow  started  at  this,' 
said  Brown,  relating  to  me  the 
opening  of  this  strange  conver- 
sation between  those  two  men, 
separated  only  by  the  muddy 
bed  of  a  creek,  but  standing  on 
the  opposite  poles  of  that  con- 
ception of  life  which  includes  all 
mankind — *The  fellow  started 
at  this  and  got  very  red  in  the 
face.  Too  big  to  be  questioned, 
I  suppose.  I  told  him  that  if 
he  looked  uf>on  me  as  a  dead 
man  with  whom  you  may  take 
liberties,  he  himself  was  not  a 
whit  better  oflF  really.  I  had  a 
fellow  up  there  who  had  a  bead 
drawn  on  him  all  the  time,  and 
only  waited  for  a  sign  from 
me.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
shocked  at  in  this.  He  had 
come  down  of  his  own  freewilL 


t( 


Let  us  agree,"  said  I,  ^Hhat 
we  are  both  dead  men,  and 
let  us  talk  on  that  basis,  as 
equals.  We  are  all  equal  be- 
fore death,"  I  said.  I  admitted 
I  was  there  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap,  but  we  had  been  driven 
to  it,  and  even  a  trapped  rat 
can  give  a  bite.  He  caught 
me  up  in  a  moment.  ^^Not  if 
you  don't  go  near  the  trap  till 
the  rat  is  dead."  I  told  him 
that  sort  of  game  was  good 
enough  for  these  native  friends 
of  his,  but  I  would  have  thought 
him  too  white  to  serve  even  a 
rat  so.  Yes,  I  had  wanted  to 
talk  with  him.  Not  to  beg  for 
my  life,  though.  My  fellows 
were  —  well — what  they  were 
— men  like  himself,  anyhow. 
All  we  wanted  from  him  was 
to  come  on  in  the  devil's  name 
and  have  it  out.  "God  d — n 
it,"  said  I,  while  he  stood  there 
as  still  as  a  wooden  post,  "you 
don't  want  to  come  out  here 
every  day  with  your  glasses  to 
count  how  many  of  us  are  left 
on  our  feet.  Coma  Either 
bring  your  infernal  crowd  along 
or  let  us  go  out  and  starve  in  the 
open  sea,  by  God!  You  have 
been  white  once,  for  all  your 
tall  talk  of  this  being  your  own 
people  and  you  being  one  with 
them.  Are  you?  And  what 
the  devil  do  you  get  for  it; 
what  is  it  you've  found  here 
that  is  so  d— d  precious  ?  Hey  ? 
You  don't  want  us  to  come 
down  here  perhaps — do  you? 
You  are  two  hundred  to  ona 
You  don't  want  us  to  come 
down  into  the  open.  Ah  I  I 
promise  you  we  shall  give  you 
some  sport  before  you've  dona 
You  talk  about  me  making  a 
cowardly  set  upon  unoffending 
peopla    What's  that  to  me  that 
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a  glimpse  of  old  Doramin 
within,  sitting  in  the  chair 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  looking  between  his  feet. 
Afterwards  he  followed  his 
master  to  the  fort,  where  all 
the  principal  Bugis  and  Patu- 
san  inhabitants  had  been  sum- 
moned for  a  talk.  Tamb'  Itam 
himself  hoped  there  would  be 
some  fighting.  *What  was  it 
but  the  taking  of  another  hill? ' 
he  exclaimed  mournfully.  How- 
ever, in  the  town  many  hoped 
that  the  rapacious  strangers 
would  be  induced,  by  the  sight 
of  so  many  brave  men  making 
ready  to  fight,  to  go  away.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
went  away.  Since  Jim's  ar- 
rival had  been  made  known 
before  daylight  by  the  gun 
fired  from  the  fort  and  the 
beating  of  the  big  drum  there, 
the  fear  that  had  hung  over 
Patusan  had  broken  and  sub- 
sided like  a  wave  on  a  rock, 
leaving  the  seething  foam  of 
excitement,  curiosity,  and  end- 
less speculation.  Half  of  the 
population  had  been  ousted  out 
of  their  homes  for  purposes  of 
defence,  and  were  living  in  the 
street  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  crowding  round  the  fort, 
and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  seeing  their  abandoned  dwel- 
lings on  the  threatened  bank 
burst  into  flamea  The  general 
anxiety  was  to  see  the  matter 
settled  quickly.  Food,  through 
Jewel's  care,  had  been  served 
out  to  the  refugees.  Nobody 
knew  what  their  white  man 
would  do.  Some  remarked 
that  it  was  worse  than  in 
Sherif  Ali's  war.  Then  many 
people  did  not  care  ;  now  every- 
body  had    something    to   lose. 


The  movements  of  canoes  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  town  were 
watched  with  interest.  A 
couple  of  Bugis  war-boats  lay 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  to  protect  the  river,  and 
a  thread  of  smoke  stood  at  the 
bow  of  each ;  the  men  in  them 
were  cooking  their  midday  rice 
when  Jim,  after  his  interviews 
with  Brown  and  Doramin, 
crossed  the  river  and  entered 
by  the  water-gate  of  his  fort 
The  people  inside  crowded  round 
him  so  that  he  could  hardly 
make  his  way  to  the  house. 
They  had  not  seen  him  before, 
because  on  his  arrival  during 
the  night  he  had  only  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  the 
girl,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
landing-stage  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  then  gone  on  at  once 
to  join  the  chiefs  and  the  fight- 
ing men  on  the  other  bank* 
People  shouted  greetings  after 
him.  One  old  woman  raised 
a  laugh  by  pushing  her  way  to 
the  front  madly  and  enjoining 
him  in  a  scolding  voice  to  see  to 
it  that  her  two  sons  who  were 
with  Doramin  did  not  come 
to  harm  at  the  hands  of  the 
robbers.  Several  of  the  by- 
standers tried  to  pull  her  away, 
but  she  struggled  and  cried, 
*  Let  me  go.  What  is  this, 
O  Muslims?  This  laughter 
is  unseemly.  Are  they  not 
cruel,  bloodthirsty  robbers  bent 
on  killing  ? '  '  Let  her  be,'  said 
Jim,  and  as  a  silence  fell  sud- 
denly, he  said  slowly,  'Every- 
body shall  be  safe.'  He  entered 
the  house  before  the  great  sigh, 
and  the  loud  murmurs  of  satis- 
faction, had  died  out. 

'*  There's  no  doubt  his  mind 
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assent  to  his  will  lies  the  whole 
gist  of  the  situation ;  .  their 
creed,  his  truth ;  and  the  testi- 
mony to  that  faithfulness  which 
made  him  in  his  own  eyes  the 
equal  of  the  impeccable  men 
who  never  fall  out  of  the  rank& 
Stein's  words,  *  Romantic! — 
Romantic ! '  seem  to  ring  over 
those  distances  that  will  never 
give  him  up  now  to  a  world  in- 
difFerent  to  his  failing  and  his 
virtues,  and  to  that  ardent  and 
clinging  affection  that  refuses 
him  the  dole  of  tears  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  great  grief  and 
of  eternal  separation.  From  the 
moment  the  sheer  truthfulness 
of  his  last  three  years  of  life 
carries  the  day  against  the  ig- 
norance, the  fear,  ai^d  the  anger 
of  men,  he  appears  no  longer  to 
me  as  I  saw  him  last — a  white 
speck  catching  all  the  dim  light 
left  upon  a  sombre  coast  and  the 
darkened  sea — but  greater  and 
more  pitiful  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  soul,  that  remains  even 
for  her  who  loved  him  best  a 
cruel  and  insoluble  mystery. 

"  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
mistrust  Brown ;  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  story,  whose 
truth  seemed  warranted  by  the 
rough  frankness,  by  a  sort  of 
virile  sincerity  in  accepting  the 
morality  and  the  consequences 
of  his  acts.  But  Jim  did  not 
know  the  almost  inconceivable 
egotism  of  the  man  which  made 
him,  when  resisted  and  foiled  in 
liis  will,  mad  with  the  indig- 
nant and  revengeful  rage  of  a 
tliwarted  autocrat.  But  if  Jim 
did  not  mistrust  Brown,  he  was 
evidently  anxious  that  some 
misunderstanding  should  not 
occur,  ending  perhaps  in  collision 
and  bloodshed.     It  was  for  thia 


reason  that  directly  the  Malay 
chiefs  had  gone  he  asked  Jewel 
to  get  him  something  to  eat,  as 
he  was  going  out  of  the  fort 
to  take  command  in  the  town« 
On  her  remonstrating  against 
this  on  the  score  of  his  fatigue, 
he  said  that  something  might 
happen  for  which  he  would 
never  forgive  himself.  *I  am 
responsible  for  every  life  in  the 
land,'  he  said.  He  was  moody 
at  first;  she  served  him  with 
her  own  hands,  taking  the  plates 
and  dishes  (of  the  dinner-ser- 
vice presented  him  by  Stein) 
from  Tamb'  Itam.  He  bright- 
ened up  after  a  while ;  told  her 
she  would  be  again  in  command 
for  another  night.  'There's 
no  sleep  for  us,  old  girl,'  he  said, 
*  while  our  people  are  in  danger.' 
Later  on  he  said  jokingly  that 
she  was  the  best  man  of  them 
alL  *If  you  and  Dain  Waris 
had  done  what  you  wanted,  not 
one  of  these  poor  devils  would 
be  alive  to-day.'  *Are  they 
very  bad?'  she  asked,  leaning 
over  his  chair.  *  Men  act  badly 
sometimes  without  being  much 
worse  than  others,'  he  said  after 
some  hesitation. 

"Tamb'  Itam  followed  his 
master  to  the  landing  -  stage 
outside  the  fort.  The  night 
was  clear  but  without  a  moon, 
and  the  middle  of  the  river  was 
dark,  while  the  water  under 
each  bank  reflected  the  light  of 
many  fires  <  as  on  a  night  of 
Ramadan,'  Tamb'  Itam  said. 
War- boats  drifted  silently  in 
the  dark  lane  or,  anchored, 
floated  motionless  with  a  loud 
ripple.  That  night  there  was 
much  paddling  in  a  canoe  and 
walking  at  his  master's  heels 
for  Tamb'  Itam :  up  and  down 
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buslies  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek  and  tlie  stockade  at  the 
mouth  are  full  of  well-armed 
men.  You  would  have  no 
chance,  but  I  don't  beiieve  you 
want  bloodshed.'  Brown  read 
it,  tore  the  paper  into  small 
pieces,  and,  turning  to  Cornelius, 
who  had  brought  it,  said  jeer- 
ingly,  *  Good-bye,  my  excellent 
friend.'  Cornelius  had  been  in 
the  fort,  and  had  been  sneaking 
around  Jim's  house  during  the 
afternoon.  Jim  chose  him  to 
carry  the  note  because  he  could 
speak  English,  was  known  to 
Brown,  and  was  not  likely  to 
be  shot  by  some  nervous  mis- 
take of  one  of  the  men  as  a 
Malay  approaching  in  the  dusk 
perhaps  might  have  been. 

"Cornelius  didn't  go  away 
after  delivering  the  paper. 
Brown  was  sitting  up  over  a 
tiny  fire;  all  the  others  were 
lying  down.  *I  could  tell  you 
something  you  would  like  to 
know,'  Cornelius  mumbled 
crossly.  Brown  paid  no  atten- 
tion. *You  did  not  kill  him,' 
went  on  the  other,  *  and  what 
do  you  get  for  it  ?  You  might 
have  had  money  from  the  Rajah, 
besides  the  loot  of  all  the  Bugis 
houses,  and  now  you  get  noth- 
ing.' *  You  had  better  clear  out 
from  here,'  growled  Brown, with- 
out even  looking  at  him.  But 
Cornelius  let  himself  drop  by  his 
side  and  began  to  whisper  very 
fast,  touching  his  elbow  from 
time  to  time.  What  he  had  to 
say  made  Brown  sit  up  at  first, 
with  a  cursa  He  had  simply 
informed  him  of  Dain  Waris's 
armed  party  down  the  river. 
At  first  Brown  saw  himself 
completely  sold  and  betrayed, 
but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 


vinced him  that  there  could 
be  no  treachery  intended.  He 
said  nothing,  and  after  a  while 
Cornelius  remarked,  in  a  tone 
of  complete  indifference,  that 
there  was  another  way  out  of 
the  river  which  he  knew  very 
welL  *  A  good  thing  to  know, 
too,'  said  Brown,  pricking  up 
his  ears ;  and  CorneUus  began  to 
talk  of  what  went  on  in  town 
and  repeated  all  that  had  been 
said  in  council,  gossiping  in  an 
even  undertone  at  Brown's  ear 
as  you  talk  amongst  sleeping 
men  you  do  not  wish  to  waka 
'He  thinks  he  has  made  me 
harmless,  does  he?'  mumbled 
Brown  very  low.  .  .  .  *Yea 
He  is  a  fooL  A  little  child. 
He  came  here  and  robbed  me,' 
droned  on  Cornelius,  'and  he 
made  all  the  people  believe 
liim.  But  if  something  hap- 
pened that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve him  any  more,  where 
would  he  be?  And  the  Bugis 
Dain  who  is  waiting  for  you 
down  the  river  there,  captain, 
is  the  very  man  who  chased 
you  up  here  when  you  first 
cama'  Brown  observed  non- 
chalantly that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  avoid  him,  and 
with  the  same  detached,  musing 
air  Cornelius  declared  himself 
acquainted  with  a  backwater 
broad  enough  to  take  Brown's 
boat  past  Waris's  camp.  *  You 
will  have  to  be  quiet,'  he  said 
as  an  afterthought,  'for  in  one 
place  we  pass  close  behind  his 
camp.  Very  close.  They  are 
camped  ashore  with  their  boats 
hauled  up.'  *  Oh,  we  know  how 
to  be  as  quiet  as  mica  Never 
fear,'  said  Brown.  Cornelius 
stipulated  that  in  case  he  were 
to  pilot  Brown  out,  his  canoe 
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like  this,'  Brown  said,  lolling 
back  with  his  arm  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  use- 
less tiller.  *  Yes.  Long  enough 
for  that,*  snarled  Cornelius. 
*  That's  very  useful,'  commented 
Brown.  *  Am  I  to  believe  you 
could  find  that  backway  you 
spoke  of  blindfold,  like  this?' 
Cornelius  grunted.  *  Are  you 
too  tired  to  row?'  he  asked 
after  a  silence.  *No,  by 
God ! '  shouted  Brown  suddenly. 
*Out  with  your  oars  there.' 
There  was  a  great  knocking 
in  the  fog,  which  after  a  while 
settled  into  a  regular  grind  of 
invisible  sweeps  against  in- 
visible thole -pina  Otherwise 
nothing  was  changed,  and  but 


for  the  slight  splash  of  a  dipped 
blade  it  was  like  rowing  a 
balloon  car  in  a  cloud,  said 
Brown.  Thereafter  Cornelius 
did  not  open  his  lips  except  to 
ask  querulously  for  somebody 
to  bale  out  his  canoe,  which  was 
towing  behind  the  long-boat. 
Gradually  the  fog  whitened  and 
became  luminous  ahead.  To 
the  left  Brown  saw  a  darkness 
as  though  he  had  been  looking 
at  the  back  of  the  departing 
night.  All  at  once  a  big  bough 
covered  with  leaves  appeared 
above  his  head,  and  ends  of 
twigs  dripping  and  still  curved 
slenderly  close  alongside.  Cor- 
nelius, without  a  word,  took  the 
tiller  from  his  hand." 


CHATTER  XLIV. 


"  I  don't  think  they  spoke 
together  again.  The  boat 
entered  a  narrow  by-channel, 
where  it  was  pushed  by  the 
oar- blades  set  into  crumbling 
banks,  and  there  was  a  gloom 
as  if  enormous  black  wings  had 
been  outspread  above  the  mist 
that  filled  its  depth  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  treea  The  branches 
overhead  showered  big  drops 
through  the  gloomy  fog.  At  a 
mutter  from  Cornelius,  Brown 
ordered  his  men  to  load.  *I'll 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  even 
with  them  before  we're  done, 
you  dismal  cripples,  you,'  he 
said  to  his  gang.  *Mind  you 
don't  throw  it  away  —  you 
hounds.'  Low  growls  answered 
that  speech,  Cornelius  showed 
much  fussy  concern  for  the 
safety  of  his  canoe. 

"  Meantime  Tamb'  Itam  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey. 


The  fog  had  delayed  him  a 
little,  but  he  had  paddled 
steadily,  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  south  bank.  By-and-by 
daylight  came  like  a  glow  in  a 
ground  glass  globe.  The  shores 
made  on  each  side  of  the  river 
a  dark  smudge,  in  which  one 
could  detect  hints  of  columnar 
forms  and  shadows  of  twisted 
branches  high  up.  The  mist 
was  still  thick  on  the  water, 
but  a  good  watch  was  being 
kept,  for  as  Tamb'  Itam  ap- 
proached the  camp  the  figures 
of  two  men  emerged  out  of 
the  white  vapour,  and  voices 
spoke  to  him  boisterously.  He 
answered,  and  presently  a 
canoe  lay  alongside  of  his  dug- 
out, and  he  exchanged  news 
with  the  paddlers.  All  was 
welL  The  trouble  was  over. 
Then  the  men  in  the  oanoe 
let  go  their  grip  on  the  sidQ 
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show  the  way  where  the  un- 
dergrowth was  most  sparse. 
Brown  held  both  his  skinny 
hands  together  behind  his  back 
in  the  grip  of  one  vast  fist,  and 
now  and  then  impelled  him 
forward  with  a  fierce  push. 
Cornelius  remained  as  mute  as 
a  fish,  abject  but  faithful  to  his 
purpose,  whose  accomplishment 
loomed  before  him  dimly.  At 
the  edge  of  the  patch  of  forest 
Browai's  men  spread  themselves 
out  in  cover  and  waited.  The 
camp  was  plain  from  end  to 
end  before  their  eyes,  and  no 
one  looked  their  way.  Nobody 
even  dreamed  that  the  white 
men  could  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  narrow  channel  at  the 
back  of  the  island.  Both  its 
entrances  were  so  narrow  and 
overgrown  that  the  very  natives 
passing  in  canoes  had  to  look 
for  them  carefully.  Brown 
yelled,  *  Let  them  have  it,'  and 
fourteen  shots  rang  out  like 
one. 

"Tamb'  Itam  told  me  the 
surprise  was  so  great  that,  ex- 
cept for  those  who  fell  dead  or 
wounded,  not  a  soul  of  them 
moved  for  quite  an  appreciable 
time  after  the  first  discharga 
Then  a  man  screamed,  and  after 
that  scream  a  great  yell  of 
amazement  and  fear  went  up 
from  all  the  throats.  A  blind 
panic  drove  these  men  in  a 
surging  swaying  mob  to  and 
fro  along  the  shore  like  a  herd 
of  cattle  afraid  of  the  water. 
Some  few  jumped  into  the  river 
then,  but  most  of  them  did  so 
only  after  the  third  discharge. 
Three  times  Brown's  men  fired 
into  the  ruck.  Brown,  the  only 
one  in  view,  cursing  and  yelling, 
*  Aim  low  !  aim  low  1 ' 

''Tamb'  Itam  says  that,  as  for 


him,  he  understood  at  the  first 
volley  what  had  happened. 
Though  untouched  he  fell  down 
and  lay  as  if  dead,  but  with  his 
eyes  open.  At  the  sound  of  the 
first  shots  Dain  Waris,  reclining 
on  the  couch,  jumped  up  and 
ran  out  upon  the  open  shore, 
just  in  time  to  receive  a  bullet 
in  his  forehead  at  the  second 
discharge.  Tamb'  Itam  saw 
him  fling  his  arms  wide  open 
before  he  felL  Then,  he  says, 
a  great  fear  came  upon  him — 
not  before.  The  white  men  re- 
tired as  they  had  come — unseen. 

"Thus  Brown  balanced  his 
accoimt  with  the  evil  fortuna 
Notice  that  even  in  this  awful 
outbreak  there  is  a  superiority 
as  of  a  man  who  carries  right — 
the  abstract  thing — within  the 
envelope  of  his  common  desires. 
It  was  not  a  vulgar  and  treach- 
erous massacre ;  it  was  a  lesson, 
a  retribution— a  demonstration 
of  some  obscure  and  awful  at- 
tribute of  our  nature  which,  I 
am  afraid,  is  not  so  very  far 
under  the  surface  as  we  like 
to  think. 

"Afterwards  the  whites  de- 
part unseen  by  Tamb'  Itam, 
and  seem  to  vanish  from  before 
men's  eyes  altogether ;  and  the 
schooner,  too,  vanishes  after 
the  manner  of  stolen  good& 
But  a  story  is  told  of  a  white 
long-boat  picked  up  a  month 
later  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
a  cargo-steamer.  Two  parched, 
yellow,  glassy-eyed,  whispering 
skeletons  in  her  recognised  the 
authority  of  a  third,  who 
declared  that  his  name  was 
Brown.  His  schooner,  he  re- 
ported, bound  south  with  a 
cargo  of  Java  sugar,  had  sprung 
a  bad  leak  and  sank  imder  his 
feet     He  and  his  companions 
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shouted  to  those  within.  The 
gate  was  wide  open.  Tamb' 
Itam  jumped  ashore  and  ran 
in  headlong.  The  first  person 
he  met  was  the  girl  coming 
down  from  the  housa 

"  Tamb'  Itam,  disordered, 
panting,  with  trembling  lips 
and  wild  eyes,  stood  for  a  time 
before  her  as  if  a  sudden  spell 
had  been  laid  on  him.  Then  he 
broke  out  very  quickly :  *  They 
have  killed  Dain  Waris  and 
many  more.'  She  clapped  her 
hands,  and  her  first  words  were, 
'Shut  the  gates.'  Most  of  the 
fortmen  had  gone  back  to  their 
houses,  but  Tamb'  Itam  hurried 
on  the  few  who  remained  for 
their  turn  of  duty  within. 
The  girl  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard  while  the 
others  ran  about.  *Doramin,' 
she  cried  fearfully  as  Tamb' 
Itam  passed  her.  Next  time 
he  went  by  he  answered  her 
thought  rapidly,  *  Yes.  But  we 
have  all  the  powder  in  Patusan.' 
She  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and,  pointing  at  the  house, 
*Call  him  out,'  she  whispered, 
trembling. 

'*Tamb'  Itam  ran  up  the 
steps.  His  master  was  sleep- 
ing. *  It  is  I,  Tamb'  Itam,'  he 
cried  at  the  door,  'with  tidings 
that  cannot  wait.'  He  saw  Jim 
turn  over  on  the  pillow  and 
open  his  eyes,  and  he  burst  out 
at  once.  *  This,  Tuan,  is  a  day 
of  evil,  an  accursed  day.'  His 
master  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  to  listen  —  just  as  Dain 
Waris  had  dona  And  then 
Tamb'  Itam  began  his  tale, 
trying  to  relate  the  story  in 
order,  calling  Dain  Waris 
Panglima,  and  saying,  *The 
Pang]  i ma  then  called  out  to 
the  chief  of  his  own  boatmen, 


"  Give  Tamb'  Itam  something 
to  eat " ' — when  his  master  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  a  dis- 
composed face  that  the  words 
remained  in  his  throat. 

"  *  Speak  out,'  said  Jim.  *  Is 
he  dead  ? '  *  May  you  live  long,' 
cried  Tamb'  Itam.  *It  was  a 
most  cruel  treachery.  He  ran 
out  at  the  first  shots  and  fell.' 
.  .  .  His  master  walked  to  the 
window  and  with  his  fist  struck 
at  the  shutter.  The  room  was 
made  light;  and  then  in  a 
steady  voice,  but  speaking  fast, 
he  began  to  give  him  orders 
to  assemble  a  fieet  of  boats 
for  immediate  pursuit,  go  to 
this  man,  to  the  other  —  send 
messengers;  and  as  he  talked 
he  sat  down  on  the  bed,  stoop- 
ing to  lace  his  boots  hurriedly, 
and  suddenly  looked  up.  *  Why 
do  you  stand  here?'  he  asked 
very  red  -  faced.  *  Waste  no 
time.'  Tamb'  Itam  did  not 
move.  'Forgive  me,  Tuan,  but 
.  .  .  but,'  he  began  to  stammer. 
*  What  ? '  cried  his  master  aloud, 
looking  terrible,  leaning  forward 
with  his  hands  gripping  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  'It  is  not 
safe  for  thy  servant  to  go 
out  amongst  the  people,'  said 
Tamb'  Itam,  after  hesitating  a 
moment. 

"Then  Jim  understood.  He 
had  retreated  from  one  world, 
for  a  small  matter  of  an  im- 
pulsive jump,  and  now  the 
other,  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  had  fallen  in  ruins  upon 
his  head.  It  was  not  safe  for 
his  servant  to  go  out  amongst 
his  own  people !  I  believe  that 
in  that  very  moment  he  had 
decided  to  defy  the  disaster  in 
the  only  way  it  occurred  to  him 
such  a  disaster  could  be  defied  | 
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But  rumours  flew  in  whispers, 
filling  the  hearts  with  conster- 
nation and  horrible  doubts. 
The  robbers  were  coming  back, 
bringing  many  others  with  them, 
in  a  great  ship,  and  there  would 
bo  no  refuge  in  the  land  for 
any  one.  A  sense  of  utter  in- 
security as  during  an  earth- 
quake pervaded  the  minds  of 
men,  who  whispered  their  sus- 
picions, looking  at  each  other 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some 
awful  portent. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  towards 
the  forests  when  Dain  Waris's 
body  was  brought  into  Dor- 
amin's  campong.  Four  men 
carried  it  in,  covered  decently 
with  a  white  sheet  which  the  old 
mother  had  sent  out  down  to  the 
gate  to  meet  her  son  on  his 
return.  They  laid  him  at  Dor- 
amin's  feet,  and  the  old  man 
sat  still  for  a  long  time,  one 
hand  on  each  knee,  looking 
down.  The  fronds  of  palms 
swayed  gently,  and  the  foliage 
of  fruit-trees  stirred  above  his 
head.  Every  single  man  of  his 
people  was  there,  fully  armed, 
when  the  old  Nakhoda  at  last 
raised  his  eyes.  He  moved 
them  slowly  over  the  crowd, 
as  if  seeking  for  a  missing  face. 
Again  his  chin  sank  on  his 
breast.  The  whispers  of  many 
men  mingled  with  the  slight 
rustling  of  the  leavea 

"  The  Malay  who  had  brought 
Tamb'  Itam  and  the  girl  to 
Samarang  was  there  too.  *  Not 
so  angry  as  many,'  he  said  to 
me,  but  struck  with  a  great 
awe  and  wonder  at  the  *  sud- 
denness of  men's  fate,  which 
hangs  over  their  heads  like  a 
cloud  charged  with  thunder.' 
He  told  me  that  when  Dain 
Waris's  body  was  uncovered  at 
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a  sign  of  Doramin's,  he  whom 
they  often  called  the  white 
lord's  friend  was  disclosed  lying 
imchanged  with  his  eyelids  a 
little  open  as  if  about  to  wake. 
Doramin  leaned  forward  a  little 
more,  like  one  looking  for  some- 
thing fallen  on  the  ground. 
His  eyes  searched  the  body 
from  its  feet  to  its  head,  for 
the  wound  maybe.  It  was 
in  the  forehead  and  small ;  and 
there  was  no  word  spoken  while 
one  of  the  bystanders,  stooping 
over  the  body,  took  off  the  silver 
ring  from  the  cold  stiff  hand. 
In  silence  he  held  it  up  before 
Doramin.  A  murmur  of  dismay 
and  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd  at  the  sight  of  that 
familiar  token.  The  old  Na- 
khoda stared  at  it,  and  suddenly 
let  out  one  great  fierce  cry,  deep 
from  the  chest,  a  roar  of  pain 
and  fury,  as  mighty  as  the 
bellow  of  a  wounded  bull, 
bringing  great  fear  mto  men's 
hearts,  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
anger  and  his  sorrow  that  could 
be  plainly  discerned  without 
words.  There  was  a  great 
stillness  afterwards  for  a  space, 
while  the  body  was  being  borne 
aside  by  four  men.  They  laid  it 
down  under  a  tree,  and  on  the 
instant,  with  one  long  shriek, 
all  the  women  of  the  household 
began  to  wail  together;  they 
mourned  with  shnll  cries;  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  screamed  lamenta- 
tions the  high  sing-song  voices 
of  two  old  men  intoning  the 
Koran  chanted  alone. 

^' About  this  time  Jim,  lean- 
ing on  a  gun-carriage,  looked 
at  the  river,  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  house;  and  the 
girl,  in  the  doorway,  panting 
as    if    she    had    run    herself 
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him,  but  turning  his  head,  he 
saw  that  she  had  struggled  up 
to  her  feet.  She  ran  after  them 
a  few  steps,  then  fell  down 
heavily  on  her  knees.  *TuanI 
Tuan!'  called  Tamb'  Itam, 
*  look  back  ; '  but  Jim  was  al- 
ready in  a  canoe,  standing  up 
paddle  in  hand.  He  did  not 
look  back.  Tamb'  Itam  had 
just  time  to  scramble  in  after 
him  when  the  canoe  floated  clear. 
The  girl  was  then  on  her  knees, 
with  clasped  hands,  at  the  water- 
gate.  She  remained  thus  for  a 
time  in  a  supplicating  attitude 
before  she  sprang  up.  *  You 
are  false!'  she  screamed  out 
after  Jim.  'Forgive  me,'  he 
cried.  *  Never !  Never  1 '  she 
called  back. 

"  Tamb'  Itam  took  the  paddle 
from  Jim's  hands,  it  being  im- 
seemly  that  he  should  sit  while 
his  lord  paddled.  When  they 
reached  the  other  shore  his 
master  forbade  him  to  come 
any  farther ;  but  Tamb'  Itam 
did  follow  him  at  a  distance, 
walking  up  the  slope  to  Dora- 
min's  campong. 

"  It  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark.  Torches  twinkled  here 
and  there.  Those  they  met 
stood  aside  hastily  to  let  Jim 
I)ass.  The  wailing  of  women 
came  from  above.  The  court- 
yard was  full  of  armed  Bugis 
with  their  followers,  and  of 
Patusan  people. 

"I  do  not  know  what  this 
gathering  really  meant.  Were 
these  preparations  for  war,  or 
for  vengeance,  or  to  repulse 
a  threatened  invasion?  Many 
days  elapsed  before  the  people 
had  ceased  to  look  out,  quaking, 
for  the  return  of  the  white  men 
with  long  beards  and  in  rags, 
whose  exact  relation  to   their 


own  white  man  they  could  never 
understand.  Even  for  those 
simple  minds  poor  Jim  remains 
under  a  cloud. 

"  Doramin,  alone,  immense 
and  desolate,  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair with  the  pair  of  flintlock 
pistols  on  his  knees,  faced  by  an 
armed  throng.  When  Jim  ap- 
peared, at  somebody's  exclama- 
tion, all  the  heads  turned  round 
together,  and  then  the  mass 
opened  right  and  left,  and  he 
walked  up  a  lane  of  averted 
glances.  Whispers  followed 
him  ;  murmurs  :  *  He  has 
worked  all  the  evil.'  *  He  hath 
a  charm.'  .  .  .  He  heard  them 
— perhaps ! 

"  When  he  came  up  into  the 
light  of  torches  the  wailing  of 
the  women  ceased  suddenly. 
Doramin  did  not  lift  his  head, 
and  Jim  stood  silent  before  him 
for  a  time.  Then  he  looked  to 
the  left,  and  moved  in  that 
direction  with  measured  steps. 
Dain  Waris's  mother  crouched 
at  the  head  of  the  body,  and  the 
grey  dishevelled  hair  concealed 
her  face.  Jim  came  up  slowly, 
looked  at  his  dead  friend,  lift- 
ing the  sheet,  then  dropped  it 
without  a  word.  Slowly  he 
walked  back. 

"  *  He  came  1  He  came,'  was 
running  from  lip  to  lip,  making 
a  murmur  to  which  he  moved. 
'He  hath  taken  it  upon  his 
own  head,'  a  voice  said  aloud. 
He  heard  this  and  turned  to 
the  crowd.  *  Yea  Upon  my 
head.'  A  few  people  recoiled. 
Jim  waited  awhile  before  Dora- 
min,  and  then  said  gently,  ♦  I 
am  come  in  sorrow.'  He  waited 
again.  '  I  am  come  ready  and 
unarmed,'  he  repeated. 

"The  unwieldy  old  man, 
lowering  his  big  forehead  like 
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THE    CINQUE    PORTS. 


There  arc  in  these  islands 
some  happy  re<^ion8  whose  local 
liistory  is  a  national  possession. 
One  such  is  the  tract  of  land  in 
tlie  south-east  comer  of  Eng- 
land which  was  engrossed  by 
the  Liberties  of  the  Cincjue 
Ports.  The  white  cliffs  of  that 
littoral  have  been  "  a  lure  to  all 
the  hawks  of  Europe."  All 
who  have  invaded  us,  and  in- 
numerable others  beaten  off  in 
making  the  attempt,  steered 
for  this  strategical  shore.  Set- 
ting sail  from  a  harbour  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel, 
probably  Boulogne,  Caesar 
landed  in  Britain,  near  Walmer 
according  to  most,  according 
to  others  somewhere  between 
Hythe  and  Pevensey.  Mr 
Hueffer,  the  latest  historian  of 
the  Ports,  whose  handsome  and 
elaborate  work  ^  is  the  occasion 
of  this  article,  inclines  to  Rom- 
ney  Marsh,  and  supports  his 
opinion  wdth  sensible  and  most 
unpedantic  argument.  Follow- 
ing the  Roman  eagles  came 
Hengist  and  Cnut.  Later,  the 
Norman  landed  at  Pevensey, 
and  at  Hastings  forced  the 
road  to  the  capital.  Since 
then  the  Ports  have  been  the 
objective  of  many  projected  in- 
vasions. It  was  at  Boulogne, 
within  sight  of  them,  that  Na- 
l)()leon  assembled  his  flotilla  for 
our  subjugation ;  and  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  sensation-mongers, 
France  is  at  this  moment  pre- 
paring  to    swoop    down   upon 


them  in  the  darkness  of  an 
opportune  November  night, 
and  Boulogne,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  fortified  against  the  rejuv- 
enescent might  of  Dover. 

From  their  strategical  im- 
portance it  followed  that  upon 
the  Ports  was  laid  the  burden 
of  keeping  invaders  at  bay. 
They  held  the  shore  for  the 
Romans  against  piratical  hordes. 
In  turn  they  gave  their  service 
in  men  and  ships  to  the  Saxon, 
and  to  the  Norman  conqueror 
of  the  Saxon.  For  several 
centuries  their  navy  was  Eng- 
land's navy,  "  the  medieval 
equivalent,  the  child-father,  of 
the  fleet-in-bemg  of  to-day." 
When  they  ceased  to  furnish  a 
fleet  for  England,  they  still 
supplied  her  with  the  nucleus 
of  one.  They  were  self-con- 
stituted wardens  of  the  Channel, 
and  as  such  were  sometimes 
pirates,  and  only  sometimes 
police.  But  they  always  kept 
the  nation  from  under  a  for- 
eigner's yoke.  That  was  their 
chiefest  service,  in  reward  for 
which  they  were  given  the 
privileges  of  self-government 
and  untaxed  trade  that  have 
stamped  them  with  their  in- 
dividual character.  They  were, 
in  a  word,  as  Matthew  Paris 
said  of  one  of  them,  "  clavis  et 
repagulum  totius  regni"-the 
key  and  lock  of  the  whole  realm ; 
and  their  annalist,  accordingly, 
is  fortunate  in  writing  a  chapter 
of  national  history. 


1  The  Cinquo  Ports  :  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record.     By  Ford  Madox 
Hueflfur.     With  Illustrations  by  WiUUm  Hyde.     William  Blackwood  k  Sons. 
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its  own  lines.  But  Mr  Hueffer's 
is  quite  another  book.  It  is 
more  intimate,  more  individual. 
"  I  have  lived  within  the  Liber- 
ties of  one  or  other  of  the  Five 
Ports  since  I  can  remember," 
he  writes,  "  and  ever  since  I 
can  remember  the  glamour  of 
their  name  has  been  upon  me." 
Some  of  the  glamour  is  upon 
us  as  we  read  him.  In  effect- 
ing this,  he  is  greatly  aided  by 
the  many  beautiful  drawings 
of  Mr  William  Hyde,  some  of 
them  illustrations  in  the  text, 
otliers  —  some  fourteen  —  full- 
page  photogravures.  Mr  Hyde 
also  has  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Ports,  and  there- 
by has  known  how  to  give  us 
artistic  representations  of  them 
without  any  sacrifice  of  topo- 
graphical accuracy.  His  aim, 
like  Mr  Hueffer's  own,  has 
been  to  interpret  the  inmost 
character  of  the  Ports,  and  to 
render  them  in  their  proper 
atmosphere.  In  this  he  has 
been  successful  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  effects.  At  one 
extreme  the  bold  plate  "  Dover," 
treated  with  broad  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  realises  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  that 
Port,  commanded  by  the  castle 
upon  the  cliff.  At  the  other 
is  "Rye,"  a  poetical  rendering 
of  the  picturesque  medieval 
Town  outlined  with  its  peace- 
ful contours  against  the  waning 
day.  It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  enumerate  here  all  the  draw- 
ings in  which  Mr  Hyde,  with 
striking  talent,  gives  back  the 
spirit  of  his  subject,  but  we  may 
mention  as  especially  successful 
" Winchelsea,"  "New  Bomney 
and  Marsh,"  "Sandwich Flats" 
(in  which  we   look  across  the 


flats  to  where  the  old  town 
among  the  dunes  lies  shadowed 
under  a  sun  setting  in  a  stormy 
sky),  and  "Moonrise,  Winchel- 
sea Marshes  "  —  these  among 
the  photogravures ;  and  "  Wal- 
mer  Qastle"  and  "Dymchurch 
and  Sea  -  Wall "  among  the 
drawings  reproduced  by  pro- 
cess. It  is  our  pleasant  duty 
to  congratulate  Mr  Hyde  on 
his  large  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  to  which  we  can 
give  the  highest  praise  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  it — that  it  is 
entirely  worthy  of  its  subject. 

The  salient  characteristics  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  Five 
Ports  can  best  be  discovered  in 
following  the  fortunes  of  its 
individual  members.  And  first 
Hastings,  Premier  of  the  Ports, 
which  supplied  the  Speaker  for 
their  Parliaments  until  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  Act  swept  away 
all  that  was  left  of  the  medieval 
institution.  An  older  Hastings 
— most  probably  more  than  one 
— lies  buried  in  the  sea.  The 
Britons  may  have  had  a  settle- 
ment here.  They  were  dwellers 
on  the  sea -verges  of  thick 
woods,  and  there  was  wood  at 
Hastings  in  their  day.  The 
forest  of  Andred  topped  Fair- 
light  Hill.  It  supplied  the 
wood  for  the  ships  which 
Hastings  built  for  her  services, 
and  a  portion  of  it  at  least 
survived  in  the  heyday  of  Win- 
chelsea's  glory,  which  oame 
later.  The  disappearance  of 
the  forest  under  the  axe  was  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  silt* 
ing  up  of  the  harbours,  which 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Porta  The 
main  cause  was  the  action  of 
wind  and  tide  which  is  ex- 
plained by  what  Mr  Burrows 
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there  seems  to  be  grounds  for 
believing  that  charters  earlier 
than  Edward's  day  gave  Rye, 
at  least,  the  privileges  of  the 
happy  estate.  The  origin  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  is  a  subject 
on  which  there  is  mickle  din 
of  argument  and  little  'oo  of 
evidence.  How  far  was  the 
confederacy  an  issue  of  the 
older  government  of  the  Conies 
lit  t oris  Saxonici?  Or  was  it 
not  Roman  at  all,  but  a  some- 
what approximate  institution 
arising  out  of  similar  needs; 
or  at  most  an  imitation  in  some 
degree  of  the  more  ancient  pre- 
cedent? Mr  HueflPer  sets  out 
the  various  arguments  clearly 
and  fairly  in  an  interesting 
appendix.  Suflficient  to  say 
that  he  himself  inclines  to  the 
Edward  I.  solution,  which,  it 
appears,  he  had  arrived  at 
before  reading  Mr  Round,  and 
holds  in  spite  of  its  almost 
involving  acceptance  of  Mr 
Round's  views  that  the  cus- 
tonials  of  the  individual  Ports 
were  at  least  strongly  modified 
by  clauses  borrowed  from  the 
communes  of  Picardy.  And  on 
this  point  he  makes  this  inter- 
esting observation : — 

"It  may  be  worth  calling  to  mind 
tliat  a  very  exact  parallel  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  torts  long  existed 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Kuasia, 
and  still  exists  along  the  Central 
Asiatic  roads  to  Siberia.  I  refer  to 
the  settlements  of  Cossacks  —  settle- 
ments which  were  and  are  strictly 
communistic  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  Mutatis  mutajidts, 
their  general  characteristics  of  organi- 
sation seem  to  me  to  be  considerably 
closer  in  resemblance  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  I'orts  than  was  that  of 
the  communes  of  Picardy.  Stated  in 
brief,  their  duties  were :  to  protect 
the  borders,  occasionally  of  Foland, 
but  generally  of  Great  Russia,  against 
the  invasions  of  freebooters ;  for  this 


purpose  they  were  bound  to  find  a 
stated  number  of  hoi-ses  and  accoutre- 
ments, these  horses,  &c.,  in  times  of 
peace  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  community.  In  return  they  were 
(and  are  in  so  far  as  the  oath  of  a 
Czar  secures  it  them)  accorded  ab- 
solute self-government  and  definite 
trading  and  territorial  rights.  Now 
I  must,  of  course,  not  be  regarded  as 
wishing  to  imply  that  the  Forts  de- 
rived their  organisation  from  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  or  the  Cossacks 
from  the  Ports.  But  I  wish  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  the  general 
evolution  of  the  Ports  was  so  simple 
and  so  severely  logical  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  for  a  par- 
allel to  a  land  where  they  may  or 
may  not  manage  things  better." 

Winchelsea,  at  any  rate,  was 
Edward  I.'s  town,  planned  and 
built  by  him ;  and  how  excel- 
lently planned  and  built  we  are 
to  realise,  says  Mr  Hueffer,  on 
learning  that  to-day  Winchel- 
sea and  London  are  the  two 
only  unreformed  corporations 
in  the  kingdom.  We  do  not 
take  his  point,  quite ;  but  at 
least  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Winchelsea  elects  its 
mayor,  barons,  and  jurats  in 
solemn  secrecy  on  Whit-Mon- 
day, and  not  on  the  9  th  of 
November.  So  that  "Little 
London  "  (as  Elizabeth  gibingly 
named  it)  is  even  less  a  reformed 
corporation  than  London  the 
great.  The  foundation  of  Rye, 
again,  is  "wrop  in  mystery." 
We  note  one  suggestion — that 
the  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
was  originally  a  net -drying 
station  —  merely  in  order  to 
glance  at  the  connection  of 
Yarmouth  with  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  portsmen,  in  the 
van  of  our  fishermen  as  of  our 
navigators, — they  were  incom- 
parable foul-weather  seamen, — 
early  followed  the  herring 
shoals    off   the    East  Anglian 
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the  streets  and  along  the  faces  of  the 
houses  as  it  does  nowhere  else.  The 
shadows  have  a  peculiar  liquid  effect, 
the  moisture  of  the  evening  mists 
seeming  to  split  the  light  up  and 
shower  it  about  even  in  the  deep 
shade  that  the  town  casts  out  on  to 
the  marshes  seawards." 

And  Rye  —  Rye  to  which 
Thackeray  sent  Denis  Duval 
to  school : — 

"  Rye  has  a  number  of  mists  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  its  picturesqueness.  I 
remember  one  day  seeing  the  town 
on  a  hot  summer's  morning  when 
the  miats  swirled  all  round  the  base 
of  the  hill.  The  roofs  of  the  higher 
houses  and  the  whole  of  the  church 
stood  up  over  a  purple  cloud.  The 
sort  of  thing  has  been  described  time 
and  again  oy  writers  who  concern 
themselves  with  mountainous  foreign 
districts ;  indeed  I  have  often  enough 
myself  seen  similar  sights,  but  never 
anything  so  clear,  so  red  and  blue 
and  purple  and  golden,  so  sparkling 
and  toy-like.   .    .    ." 

On  the  central  Ports,  Rom- 
ney  and  Hythe,  Mr  Hueffer 
has  written  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  his 
book — perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting. Romney  itself  is  not 
particularly  notable.  It  can- 
not lay  claim  to  the  greatest 
of  antiquities,  so  far  as  founda- 
tion goes.  Nor  was  it,  like 
Dover  and  Rye,  a  national 
port  of  embarkation  for  the 
Continent  and  for  pilgrimages, 
or  possessed  of  an  international 
trade,  though  its  trade  was  far 
from  inconsiderable.  What 
Romney  was,  it  was  by  virtue 
of  being  the  port  of  the  Marsh. 
The  Marsh,  at  the  time  of 
Caesar's  landing,  must  have 
l>een  a  fine  and  well-sheltered 
harbour.  Tlie  eastward  drift 
was  at  work,  and  the  Romans 
aided  it,  working  for  the  re- 
clamation of  lands  and  not  for 


the  preservation  of  harbours. 
Whether  therein  they  showed 
themselves  the  "careful  and 
provident  people"  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  found  them  in  this 
very  connection,  is  another 
matter.  The  Christ  Church 
monks  persevered  with  the 
"innings"  of  the  marsh  lands, 
whereupon  the  silting  up  of 
the  harbour  proceeded  with 
greater  speed.  Mr  Hueffer 
makes  it  clear  that  the  marsh- 
men  owed  much  to  Christ 
Church  rule.  He  makes  it 
quite  clear,  also,  that  their 
staple  industry  was  smuggling. 
To  the  introduction  of  wealth 
by  its  means  he  attributes  the 
fine  Georgian  houses  through- 
out the  Marsh,  and  the  com- 
parative flourishing  of  towns 
like  Romney  and,  more  especi- 
ally, Lydd.  Of  the  owlers, 
traders,  and  later  contra- 
bandists —  sturdy  villains  in- 
deed I  —  he  draws  a  stirring 
picture,  which  has  a  pendant 
in  his  sympathetic  sketch  of 
the  more  placid  peasantry 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Romney  and  Hythe  form  the 
mass  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Portsmen. 

In  writing  of  Hythe,  the 
author  touches  more  particu- 
larly on  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  courts  and  customals  of 
the  Ports.  The  confederacy  em- 
braced, besides  the  Five  Ports 
and  two  Antient  Towns,  eight 
corporate  members  and  a  score 
of  non  -  oorporata  Some  of 
these  corporate  members  were 
important  places,  —  Deal  and 
Faversham,  for  example, — while 
many  of  the  non-corporate  have 
long  ago  entirely  vanished.  The 
old  Court  of  Shepway,  which 
gave  the  law  for  the  whole  body, 
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THE     RIVAL     "FOREIGN     DEVILS." 


Mu  BUODRICK  recently  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "our  commercial 
interests  in  China  far  exceed 
those  of  all  other  nations  put 
together."  This  statement  can- 
not be  disputed  as  a  simple 
arithmetical  fact,  even  by 
angry  Anglophobists,  who, 
on  the  one  man  one  vote 
principle,  claim  that  every 
European  Power,  however 
small  their  shred  of  interest 
in  the  Far  East,  shall  each 
exercise  an  equal  influence  in 
the  fate  of  an  empire  which 
comprises  one -fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  But 
only  those  who  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  Anglo- 
Chinese  settlements  are  fully 
aware  how  far  Mr  Brodrick 
has  understated  his  case  ;  and 
tliat  the  whole  tone  and  tenor, 
as  well  as  the  material  power, 
of  English  commerce  absol- 
utely swamp  those  of  any  other 
nation.  In  other  words,  that 
England  is  first,  and  the  rest 
nowhere. 

In  illustration  of  the  fore- 
going I  select  Shanghai,  only 
because  our  interests  are  there 
more  strongly  focussed  than 
in  other  treaty  ports,  such  as 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Kiuchiang, 
or  Hankow, 

It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  native  cities  proper, 
however  large,  are  separated 
by  the  sharpest  lines  of  de- 
marcation from  the  European 
settlements,  however  small  On 
first  sallying  forth  into  the 
English  quarter   at  Shanghai, 


we  seemed  to  have  lighted  on 
a  collection  of  small  palaces. 
No  alternation  of  houses  and 
hovels,  of  neatness  and  filth, 
of  luxury  and  squalor,  char- 
acteristic of  most  European 
towns.  The  private  residences, 
the  public  banks,  the  wholesale 
warehouses,  and  even  the  retail 
shops,  were  roomy,  substantial 
stone  edifices,  almost  hand- 
somely decorated  externally, 
and  luxuriously  fitted  up  in- 
ternally. Along  the  whole 
frontage  a  broad  parade  called 
the  Bund,  with  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  turf,  sloped  down 
to  the  Hwangpoo  river  —  the 
great  highway  where  com- 
mercial activity  is  at  its 
liighest.  Chinese  junks  and 
sampans  —  mainly  connected 
with  English  honga  —  were 
fussing  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction ;  European  ocean 
steamers — of  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  were  Eng- 
lish— were  los^ing  or  discharg- 
ing freights  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  merchandise.  The 
broad,  well- paved  streets  were 
as  busy  as  an  ant-heap.  In- 
numerable  rickshas  carrying 
English  employees  dashed 
through  the  thoroughfares ; 
innumerable  English  agents 
were  superintending  the  stor- 
age of  goods;  innumerable 
pairs  of  coolies  under  English 
supervision,  with  back-breaking 
burdens  suspended  between 
bamboo  poles,  shuffled  eagerly 
along  to  the  measure  of  absurd, 
loud,  rhythmical  groans;  in- 
numerable   chit  -  oarriera    were 
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"No.  1  big-gun-man,"  and  the 
colonel  of  Engineers  is  "  No.  1 
bricklayer -man."  A  paddle- 
steamer,  in  allusion  to  its  visible 
means  of  propulsion,  is  "outside- 
walkee-can-see" ;  a  screw  is 
"  inside  -  walkee  -  no  -  can  -  see." 
This  patois  has  become  an  ab- 
solutely indispensable  acquire- 
ment, for  I  have  never  yet 
met  a  Cliinaman  who  could, 
or  perhaps  would,  accurately 
execute  an  order  delivered  in 
classical  English.  It  even 
forms  a  basis  of  communication 
between  natives  speaking  dif- 
ferent dialects.  My  Hongkong 
"boy"  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  the  Hankow  ser- 
vants in  the  Chinese  language, 
but  the  two  parties  easily 
carried  on  fluent  conversations 
in  Pidgin.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  French,  or  German, 
or  Italian  Pidgin.  Persons  of 
those  nationalities  are  com- 
pelled to  transact  their  busi- 
ness with  the  inhabitants  by 
English  Pidgin.  As  for  Euro- 
pean languages  proper,  I  seldom 
found  them  of  avail  in  any  of 
the  numerous  localities  in  China 
which  I  visited,  saving  in  Portu- 
guese Macao.  This  universality 
of  the  English  language,  cor- 
rupted though  it  be,  is  surely 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of 
English  influence,  English  in- 
terests, and  English  rights. 

At  Shanghai  we  had  the 
concrete  representation  of  our 
rule  in  a  Council  of  nine,  and 
its  organisation  was  a  type  of 
the  simplicity  and  of  the  prac- 
tical, vigorous  eflSciency  with 
which  Englishmen — and  Eng- 
lishmen alone — are  wont  to  ad- 
minister   so    Bucoessfully  their 


self  -  government  in  the  Far 
East.  It  comprised  a  chair- 
man, who,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  was  President  of  the 
Republic ;  a  vice-chairman,  and 
seven  members  who  were  elected 
annually,  but  were  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  franchise  was 
open  to  every  European  adult 
rated  to  the  extent  of  £100 
a-year.  The  Council  assembled 
in  conclave  once  a-week,  and 
the  minutes  of  its  proceedings 
were  published.  At  the  end  of 
the  flnancial  year  a  sitting  was 
held,  which  was  freely  open  to 
the  public,  and  on  which  occa- 
sion were  stated  the  various 
measures,  executive  and  finan- 
cial, which  had  been  adopted 
during  the  past  year,  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Budget  for  the  next 
twelve  montha  The  Council 
was,  moreover,  divided  into 
three  working  committees  — 
one  for  finance,  one  for  public 
works,  and  one  for  watch  and 
polica 

So  much  for  English  Shang- 
hai Now  let  us  examine  the 
condition  and  weigh  the  merits 
of  American,  German,  and 
French  Shanghai  If  the  just 
extent  of  rights  may  in  any 
degree  be  measured  by  the  in- 
terests at  stake,  the  claims  of 
the  nations  in  question  must 
be  admitted  of  infinitesimal 
minutenesa  The  small  Amer- 
ican settlement  locaUy  called 
Honkiew,  marked  out  by  a 
narrow  creek,  is  a  long  strag- 
gling strip :  it  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  English  area,  was 
only  half  occupied,  but  was 
fairly  prosperoua  The  businees 
was  of  mushroom  growth,  in- 
adequately developed,   and  di* 
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from  this  atrophied  district 
into  the  flourishing  English 
concession. 

Failure  in  Shanghai  seems 
due  to  the  innate  characteristics 
of  the  French  disposition.  The 
very  sergenta  de  ville  were  ab- 
surdly fish  out  of  water.  Their 
legal  watchword,  "II  est  de- 
fendu,"  was  amusingly  out 
of  place  here.  The  Chinese 
chattered  and  could  not  com- 
prehend ;  the  English  mock- 
ingly grinned  and  would  not 
obey  ;  the  officers  of  State 
looked  outraged  and  woe -be- 
gone, but  were  perforce  silent. 
These  officials,  addressed  in 
their  own  tongue,  opened  the 
floodgates  of  their  garrulity. 
They  feelingly  expatiated  on 
their  sensations  of  isolation,  on 
their  aversion  to  a  country  so 
dissimilar  to  la  Belle  France, 
and  on  their  longings — fatal 
feature  in  a  colonist — to  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fathera 

Again,  at  long  intervals 
native  rowdyism  breaks  forth 
into  a  spasmodic  ebullition, 
which  we  English  quell  with 
a  body  of  police  dealing  in- 
discriminate whacks  all  round. 
But  the  French,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  turmoil,  turn  out 
all  their  employees  with  rifles 
—  unlike  ourselves,  they  have 
no  volunteer  corps — and  fire 
with  cruel  precipitancy  on  the 
mob,  thus  engendering  much 
bad  blood  among  the  European 
community  generally. 

Many  years  ago,  a  new  road 
having  been  marked  out  to 
run  through  a  joss-house,  the 
Chinese  population  became 
turbulent.  A  little  timely  con- 
cession, even  a  few  conciliatory 
words,     would     have     calmed 
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them  down;  instead  of  which 
the  French  rushed  to  arms, 
and,  with  little  semblance  of 
leadership,  they  charged  down 
the  street,  bayoneting  on  their 
way  innocent  wayfarers,  and 
finishing  up  with  a  rain  of 
bullets. 

Quitting  the  sombre,  unpros- 
perous-looking  main  thorough- 
fare, garden-less  and  Bund-less, 
lining  the  river,  I  struck  into 
some  squalid  side-streets.  Every 
external  was  suggestive  of  an 
effete  provincial  French  town. 
There  were  few  shops,  and  those 
few  had  scarcely  any  customers. 
Dinginess,  dulness,  and  depres- 
sion of  trade  reigned  through- 
out,^half  -  filled  stores,  semi- 
tenanted  residences,  and  thin 
traffic.  In  the  port  their  ships 
were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  their  shipping 
business  of  an  attenuated 
nature. 

Notwithstanding  French  fail- 
ure at  Shanghai,  where  others 
have  succeeded,  involving  com- 
mercial atrophy,  inefficient  ad- 
ministration, and  a  minimum  of 
general  interests  in  the  destiny 
of  the  coimtry,  French  poli- 
ticians angrily  and  clamorously 
recently  demanded,  on  senti- 
mental grounds  of  national 
self-love,  equal  authority  in 
the  adjustment  of  measures 
with  which  practically  they  are 
but  slightly  concerned.  Fail- 
ing this  concession,  they  re- 
sented the  measures  contem- 
plated by  the  English  for 
safeguarding  not  only  their 
own  property,  but  for  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  their  own 
f amilie&  They  professed  them- 
selves insulted  by  the  mere 
proposal  of  landing  an  English 
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frontage,  and  large  vessels  can- 
not approach  the  shore  nearer 
than  four  miles  ;  so  we  steamed 
round  to  the  back  of  the  pro- 
montory, of  which  a  lineal  mile 
is  claimed  by  Portugal,  and 
which  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  100-yards-broad 
isthmus,  up  a  typically  muddy 
Chinese  creek,  passed  several 
large  native  junks,  all  armed 
with  small  antique  carronades 
designed  to  beat  off  the  dreaded 
and  ever-present  pirates,  and 
disembarked  at  a  fairly  busy 
quay.  There  was  in  the  settle- 
ment but  one  hotel  which  an 
Englishman  would  find  prefer- 
able to  a  Whitechapel  doss- 
house.  It  was  kept  by  a 
Chinaman,  and  was  less  dirty 
and  repugnant  than  under  the 
circumstances  one  would  have 
dared  to  hope ;  but  the  estab- 
lishment was  Portuguese  all 
over — table  dlidte,  billiard-room, 
furniture,  prints,  and  ornaments 
represented  a  mixture  of  veneer, 
bad  workmanship,  and  worse 
taste. 

Yet  even  here  we  discerned 
traces  of  English  nationality 
strangely  ill-assorted  with  the 
surroundings.  The  pictures 
were  Woodcock  and  Retriever, 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  the  Trial  of  Lord 
Strafford. 

In  exploring  the  town,  the 
Spain  and  Portugal  of  the 
other  end  of  the  world  seemed 
to  l)e  reproduced,  or  rather  bur- 
lesqued, under  my  very  eyea 
Here  were  the  Rua  do  Se,  the 
Largo  do  Senado,  and  the  Plaza 
de  la  Praia  Grande.  The  walls 
were  distempered  with  the  pale 
blue,   yellow,   and   green   tints 


characteristic  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  balconies 
with  their  jalousies  were  of 
Lisbon  pattern.  The  marine 
prado  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  with  uncompromising  rows 
of  trees,  with  stucco-edged  beds 
and  walks,  and  with  an  absence 
of  the  springy  turf  which  Eng- 
hsh  gardening  alone  produces. 
The  barracks  and  parade-ground 
were  as  ugly  as  is  their  wont 
nearly  all  the  world  over ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  their  accustomed 
vivacity,  they  were  melancholy 
with  a  pall  of  listlessness,  almost 
of  lifelessness.  A  few  sentries 
were  lounging  in  batteries 
armed  mainly  with  entirely 
obsolete  guns ;  a  few  officers 
were  hanging  vacuously  about 
their  cercle,  prostrate  with  their 
fruitless  eflTorts  to  kill  tima 
The  police  officials,  the  way- 
farers, both  men  and  women, 
and  even  the  crowd  of  beggars 
with  their  whine,  "  Por  Tamor 
de  Dios,  senhor,"  were  not 
merely  Portuguese  whose  home 
edges  had  been  blunted  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  new  country, 
climate,  and  conditions — they 
were  Portuguese  fresh  from  the 
Lisbon  mint.  As  the  bugle 
sounded  the  dinner-call,  "The 
roast  Jews  of  old  Portugal,"  or 
whatever  may  correspond  to 
"The  roast  beef  of  old  Eng- 
land," an  artillery  officer,  set 
free  from  his  duties,  entered 
into  conversation  with  me,  as 
a  comrade,  in  so  far  that  we 
were  both  gunners.  His  tour 
of  service  at  Macao  was  des- 
tined to  extend  over  two  years, 
and  he  spoke  of  his  sojourn 
with  a  depth  of  depression,  and 
as   a  grievous  calamity  unre- 
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would  be  eminently  useful, 
among  a  population  concerning 
whom  my  China  "  boy  "  warns 
me,  "  Take  care  pocket.  Macao 
man  plenty  tief,  plenty  pirate, 
plenty  murder."  The  very  shop 
inscriptions  are  more  European 
than  Chinese,  one  of  incessant 
occurrence  being  "  Enghsh  first- 
class  gaming-house ;  Caza  de 
Fantam  de  prima  classe,"  and  a 
similar  notice  in  Chinese.  These 
hells  were  a  source  of  much 
gain,  and  still  more  disrepute, 
to  the  local  authorities.  One 
which  I  investigated  was  an 
absurd  parody  of  its  sister 
hell,  Monaco,  with  its  hot  and 
fetid  atmosphere,  its  ostenta- 
tion of  honest  dealing  and 
order,  and  its  meretricious 
decoration.  Instead  of  green 
baize  tables  were  brown-paper- 
covered  planks,  around  which 
were  seated  stark-naked  Chinese 
croupiers,  and  for  heaps  of  gold 
were  piles  of  copper  "cash." 
Here,  too,  were  the  sullen, 
feverish,  crowding  gamblers 
and  the  pushing  spectators. 
Baskets  of  coin  worked  by 
pulleys  were  being  constantly 
drawn  up  to,  or  lowered  down 
from,  an  opening  in  the  upper 
storey — in  fact,  "  up  the  spout." 
The  favourite  game,  fantam,  is 
childishly  simple.  The  croupier 
withdraws  a  handful  of  cash  from 
a  central  pile,  and  the  players 
stake  how  many  coins  will  re- 
main over  after  the  diminished 
pile  has  been  divided  by  4 — t.e., 
3,  2,  1,  or  0.  Gambling  here, 
as  in  Spain,  is  the  national 
vice,  and  is  more  pernicious 
than  opium  or  samshtc  (rice 
spirit);  yet  the  Portuguese  do 
not  hesitate  to  raise  a  large 
revenue     from     this     polluted 


source,  the  percentage  of  items 
being — 

Fantam  licences  .         .         .  25*0 

Immoral  houses  .         .         .  1*5 

Lotteries        .  .         .         .  42*5 

Taxes,    customs,  and    other 

sources   .  .         .         .  31 '0 
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The  finance  system  is  success- 
ful enough  if  dollars  only  be 
regarded.  The  receipts  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure, and  are  pocketed  by 
Portugal. 

The  350  years'  annals  of 
Macao  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  sentences.  In  1557  a  small 
company  of  Portuguese  traders 
established  themselves  there  by 
permission  of  the  mandarins,  to 
whom  they  and  their  successors 
paid  for  centuries  a  ground-rent. 
Gradually  the  settlers  assumed 
the  position  of  independence 
begotten  by  prosperity.  In  1 849 
the  Chinese  treacherously  at- 
tacked the  settlement  and  mur- 
dered the  governor,  D'Amaral : 
reprisals  were  adopted,  and  the 
tribute-money  was  discontinued. 
The  Chinese  now  stoutly  deny 
that  this  little  portion  of  their 
country  has  ever  been  alienated, 
and  challenge  the  present  occu- 
pants to  produce  any  documents 
conceding  it :  the  Portuguese 
found  their  rights  on  those  of 
actual  possession  for  350  years, 
and  on  the  repeated  tacit  ad- 
missions of  their  opponents,  only 
varied  by  a  few  protests  of 
official  chicane.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  state  that  in  1864 
the  Pekin  Government  refused 
to  ratify  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Portugal,  by  reason  of  the 
dispute  respecting  the  Macao 
district. 
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would  be  eminently  useful, 
among  a  population  concerning 
whom  my  China  "  boy  "  warns 
me,  "  Take  care  pocket.  Macao 
man  plenty  tief,  plenty  pirate, 
plenty  murder."  The  very  shop 
inscriptions  are  more  European 
than  Chinese,  one  of  incessant 
occurrence  being  "  English  first- 
class  gaming-house;  Caza  de 
Fan  t  am  de  prima  classe,"  and  a 
similar  notice  in  Chinese.  These 
hells  were  a  source  of  much 
gain,  and  still  more  disrepute, 
to  the  local  authorities.  One 
which  I  investigated  was  an 
absurd  parody  of  its  sister 
hell,  Monaco,  with  its  hot  and 
fetid  atmosphere,  its  ostenta- 
tion of  honest  dealing  and 
order,  and  its  meretricious 
decoration.  Instead  of  green 
baize  tables  were  brown-paper- 
covered  planks,  around  which 
were  seated  stark-naked  Chinese 
croupiers,  and  for  heaps  of  gold 
were  piles  of  copper  "cash." 
Here,  too,  were  the  sullen, 
feverish,  crowding  gamblers 
and  the  pushing  spectators. 
Baskets  of  coin  worked  by 
pulleys  were  being  constantly 
drawn  up  to,  or  lowered  down 
from,  an  opening  in  the  upper 
storey — in  fact,  "up  the  spout." 
The  favourite  game,  fantavfi^  is 
childishly  simple.  The  croupier 
withdraws  a  handful  of  cash  from 
a  central  pile,  and  the  players 
stake  how  many  coins  will  re- 
main over  after  the  diminished 
pile  has  been  divided  by  4 — ic, 
8,  2,  1,  or  0.  Gambling  here, 
as  in  Spain,  is  the  national 
vice,  and  is  more  pernicious 
than  opium  or  samahu  (rice 
spirit);  yet  the  Portuguese  do 
not  hesitate  to  raise  a  large 
revenue     from     this     polluted 


source,  the  percentage  of  items 
being — 


Faniam  licences     . 
Immoral  houses 
Lotteries        .... 
Taxes,    customs,    and    other 


sources   . 


25  0 
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42-5 
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1000 


The  finance  system  is  success- 
ful enough  if  dollars  only  be 
regarded.  The  receipts  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure, and  are  pocketed  by 
Portugal 

The  350  years'  annals  of 
Macao  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  sentences.  In  1557  a  small 
company  of  Portuguese  traders 
established  themselves  there  by 
permission  of  the  mandarins,  to 
whom  they  and  their  successors 
paid  for  centuries  a  ground-rent. 
Gradually  the  settlers  assumed 
the  position  of  independence 
begotten  by  prosperity.  In  1849 
the  Chinese  treacherously  at- 
tacked the  settlement  and  mur- 
dered the  governor,  D'Amaral : 
reprisals  were  adopted,  and  the 
tribute-money  was  discontinued. 
The  Chinese  now  stoutly  deny 
that  this  little  portion  of  their 
coimtry  has  ever  been  alienated, 
and  challenge  the  present  occu- 
pants to  produce  any  documents 
conceding  it:  the  Portuguese 
found  their  rights  on  those  of 
actual  possession  for  350  years, 
and  on  the  repeated  tacit  ad- 
missions of  their  opponents,  only 
varied  by  a  few  protests  of 
official  chicane.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  state  that  in  1864 
the  Pekin  Government  refused 
to  ratify  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Portugal,  by  reason  of  the 
dispute  respecting  the  Macao 
district. 
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The  literary  production  of  a 
general  election  has  little  charm 
for  the  serious  -  minded  critic. 
There  is  small  room  in  posters 
for  what  is  disparagingly  called 
"  mere  style " ;  and,  if  rival 
leaders  take  pains  to  select 
their  epithets  and  to  touch  up 
their  periods,  the  reporters  are 
much  too  busy  to  reproduce 
their  oratory  verbatim.  It  is 
a  relief,  the  battle  being  over, 
and  the  right  side  having  won, 
to  turn  from  the  placard  and 
the  platform  to  the  first-fruits 
of  a  "  publishing  season  "  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  ruined 
neither  by  war  abroad  nor  by 
faction  at  home.  Yet,  if  a 
general  election  be  not  fertile 
in  pure  literature,  it  will  be 
allowed  to  be  prolific  in  pure 
fiction.  And,  accordingly,  that 
critic  may  well  be  forgiven  who, 
in  the  ecstacy  of  reaction,  rushes 
at  the  first  book  on  his  table 
which  holds  out  a  promise  of 
solid  fact. 

The  illustrated  biography  of 
the  ex-Premier^  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Stoddart — not,  by  the 
bye,  the  accomplished  authoress 
of  Professor  Blackie's  life  and 
daughter  of  the  angler -poet, 
Tom  Stoddart,  but  another — 
is,  in  truth,  stuffed  full  of  fact. 
No  circumstance  is  too  trivial 
or  minute  to  escape  her  all-em- 
bracing net.  She  has  gleaned 
— shall  we  say  grubbed? — 
in  the  files  of  many  newspapers 
to     good     purpose  ;     so     that 


we  are  not  only  made  aware 
what  the  *  Eatanswill  Gazette ' 
said  when  Lord  Rosebery  did 
this,  or  the  *  Chatteris  Chronicle ' 
observed  when  Lord  Rosebery 
did  that,  but  also  how  here  his 
lordship  spent  a  night  with 
Mr  Buggins,  an  eminent  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  there  he 
lunched  with  Alderman  Hug- 
gins,  a  well-known  Wesleyan. 
The  cut  of  his  trousers,  the 
shape  of  his  collars,  the  set  of 
his  black  tie  ("always  in  the 
same  knot,  though  not  always 
fastened  in  the  middle")  are 
punctually  recorded ;  and  you 
are  gravely  told  that  the  dia- 
mond buttons  sewn  on  his  green 
velvet  coat  at  some  fancy  ball 
were  worth  a  small  fortune. 
For  Miss  Stoddart  is  a  hero- 
worshipper  of  the  uncomprom- 
ising breed.  She  permits  her- 
self, indeed,  to  murmur  a  faint 
regret  that  "  no  wise  counsellor 
among  the  peers  could  have 
persuaded  "  her  victim  "  to  give 
up  the  dangerous  recreation" 
of  horse-racing.  But,  for  the 
rest — not  otherwise  than  Miss 
Lucretia  Tox  might  have  writ- 
ten of  Mr  Dombey  does  Miss 
Stoddart  write  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
K.G.,  K.T. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  specimens 
from  this  chronicle  of  a  simple 
and  beautiful  life.  At  twenty- 
three,  it  seems,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  "  a  sturdy  Radical."  "  No 
man  was  ever  more  indifferent 


1  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.    An  Illustrated  Biography.    By  Jane  T.  Stoddart. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1900. 
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your  blatant  Radical,  except 
his  wife.  We  can  imagine  the 
precious  couple  gloating  over 
these  highly-glazed  pages,  and 
revelling  in  the  aristocracy  as 
it  there  presents  itself  in  the 
moment  of  birth,  of  marriage, 
and  of  death.  (Miss  Stoddart 
is  particularly  great  on  funerals, 
and  we  are  sure  Mr  Mould  or 
Mr  Joram  would  have  had  a 
kind  word  for  her  descriptions 
of  corteges,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.)  But  of  any  solid  and  last- 
ing value  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  work  is  wholly 
destitute.  Old  fallacies  are  re- 
peated, such  as  the  tale  that  Mid- 
Lothian — won  by  a  Liberal  in 
18(58 — was  under  the  "ascend- 
ancy "  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch, 
and  that  Mr  Gladstone  alone 
could  have  delivered  it  from 
this  imaginary  bondage.  The 
same  ingenuous  strain  of  bland 
adulation  informs  it  from  start 
to  finish,  and  efiectually  pre- 
cludes all  attempt  to  deduce  the 
lessons  with  which  Lord  Bose- 
bery's  career  is  pregnant.  If 
that  career  hitherto  has  been 
one  of  futility  and  failure,  it  is 
because  Lord  Rosebery  has  per- 
sisted in  clinging  to  a  party  and 
to  a  set  of  formulae  with  which 
he  is  at  bottom  wholly  out  of 
sympathy.  Had  he  possessed 
the  courage  to  follow  his  better 
instincts  and  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  to  dissociate  himself 
from  Mr  Gladstone's  infamous 
attempt  to  break  up  the  United 
Kingdom,  all  might  have  been 
well  with  him.  As  it  was,  he 
deliberately  chose  the  worse 
part,  suffered  the  punishment 
of  holding  office  without  wield- 
ing power,  played  the  r6le  of 
Balaam  to  the  party  he  once 


nominally  led,  and,  when  a 
crisis  arrived  in  the  colonial 
affairs  of  his  country,  instantly 
sank  to  the  level  of  a  common 
panic-monger.  Endowed  with 
many  of  the  choicest  gifts  which 
Providence  has  to  bestow,  he 
has  consistently  shirked  re- 
sponsibility;  and  the  solitary 
talent  which  he  is  known  for 
certain  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
to  possess  is  the  capacity  for 
extraordinarily  apt,  telling,  and 
persuasive  speech.  "  The  one 
thing  in  English  political  life 
which  the  public  really  cares 
about  is  the  future  of  Lord 
Rosebery."  So,  according  to 
Miss  Stoddart,  spoke  a  "dis- 
tinguished London  editor"  not 
long  ago.  We  doubt  if  he 
would  reiterate  his  remark  to- 
day. Yet,  doubtless,  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  persons  to  read 
this  rather  absurd  account  of 
him  with  avidity,  and  to  admire 
the  dozen  and  a-half  representa- 
tions of  his  physiognomy  with 
which  it  is  embellished.  In  the 
second  edition  the  full  two 
dozen  should  be  made  up. 
Lord  Rosebery,  K.G.,  squirm- 
ing as  he  peruses  this  illus- 
trated biography;  Lord  Rose- 
bery on  learning  that  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  "  gives  distinction  to 
any  gathering  " ;  Lord  Rosebery 
endeavouring  to  imagine  what 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
would  have  said  to  any  one 
who  proposed  to  write  his  "  bio- 
graphy" in  the  same  style, — 
these  would  be  admirable  sub- 
jects for  the  camera  or  the 
pencil  And,  whatever  else  may 
be  omitted,  we  at  least  should 
insist  on  having  a  full -page 
prooess-blook  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
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lirass  bottle  at  a  sale  of  oriental 
curiosities,  and  upon  his  remov- 
ing the  capsule  and  lid  there 
emerges,  as  to  the  fisherman  of 
the  *  Nights,'  a  genie  or  jinnee  : 
no  other,  indeed,  than  Fakrash- 
el-Aamash,  imprisoned  centuries 
ago  by  Suleyman  the  Great,  the 
son  of  Daood.  The  jinnee  is 
desperately  anxious  to  reward 
his  liberator,  and  the  plot  of 
the  story  turns  upon  his  well- 
meant  but  extremely  injudicious 
and  unseasonable  efforts  to  do 
so.  Horace,  for  example,  is 
entertaining  to  dinner  in  his 
lodgings  his  fiancee  and  her 
parents.  To  his  great  annoy- 
ance, Fakrash  transforms  his 
"  diggings "  into  a  sort  of 
oriental  palace,  and  furnishes 
a  banquet  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  which  are  mutton 
stewed  with  peaches,  jujubes, 
and  sugar,  and  a  whole  lamb 
fried  in  oil,  stufifed  with  pounded 
pistachio  nuts,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  coriander  seeds,  and  liber- 
ally besprinkled  with  rosewater 
and  nmsk.  Again,  Horace  is 
engaged  to  design  a  country- 
house  for  a  city  magnate,  and 
tlie  jinnee,  to  save  him  trouble, 
dumps  down  on  the  site  in  a 
single  night  what  the  infuriated 
magnate  describes  as  "  a  cross 
l)etween  the  palm-house  at  Kew 
and  the  Brighton  Pavilion," 
with  no  billiard  -  room,  not  a 
single  decent  bedroom,  and 
never  a  sign  of  drainage.  In 
the  course  of  furthering  his 
benefactor's  interest,  Fakrash 
also  has  occasion  to  convert  his 
future  father-in-law  into  a  one- 
eyed   mule   of   unprepossessing 


appearance.  But  the  climax 
is  reached  when,  amid  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the 
populace,  he  brings  Horace  to 
the  Guildhall  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London. 
What  happens  on  that  occasion 
any  one  who  has  begun  the  book 
may  be  trusted  to  find  out  for 
himself.  The  manner  in  which 
the  tangle  is  ultimately  un- 
ravelled, and  the  train  of  events 
made  to  resume  its  normal  and 
humdrum  course,  is  not  particu- 
larly well  devised.  But  the 
main  idea  of  the  work  affords 
ample  scope  for  the  most  divert- 
ing situations,  and  Mr  Anstey 
makes  the  best  possible  use  of 
his  opportunities.  He  has  not 
written  anything  in  better  heart 
or  in  higher  spirits  since  he  pre- 
sented a  delighted  public  with 
Mr  Bultitude.  That  he  has 
an  unusually  thorough  grasp  of 
English  idiom,  the  inimitable 
Baboo  Jabber jee  papers  have 
amply  demonstrated ;  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  the 
piquant  contrast  between  the 
pompous  and  flowery  oriental 
imagery  of  the  jinnee  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  colloquial 
and  even  slangy  dialect  of  the 
young  Englishman  on  the  other, 
loses  nothing  in  his  hands.  As- 
suredly a  volume  destined  to 
provoke  hearty  laughter  and 
to  beget  genuine  good-humour 
in  all  its  readers. 

The  same  may  be  said,  though 
with  certain  qualifications  and 
a  less  degree  of  assurance,  con- 
cerning the  collection  of  pieces 
which  Mark  Twain  has  just 
published.^      Were    the    worst 


*  The  Man  that  Corrupted  Had  ley  burg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.     By 
Mark  Twain.     London:  Chatto  and  Windos,  1900. 
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cognisable  picture  o£  English 
political  life.  Mr  Hope  has 
essayed  many  types  of  fiction 
since  he  gave  up  to  mankind 
what  was  meant  for  the  bar. 
But  we  doubt  if  he  has  written  a 
better  book  since  *  A  Change  of 
Air.'  The  atmosphere,  of  course, 
is  totally  different  from  that 
of  his  Ruritanian  romances. 
And  it  is  totally  difierent,  we 
are  thankful  to  say,  from  that 
of  another  of  Mr  Hope's  most 
celebrated  performances.  We 
move,  it  is  true,  among  people 
the  least  of  whom,  if  not  a 
baronet,  is  at  all  events  a 
landed  proprietor  with  a  large 
income  and  a  long  pedigree. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
Bobby-ing,  and  Billy-ing,  and 
Jimmy-ing — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  is  quite  legitimate.  More- 
over, some  of  the  characters 
occasionally  strive  after  smart 
repartee.  But  the  book  is  laud- 
ably free  from  the  indescribably 
odious  tone,  the  tone  of  fifth- 
rate  company,  of  absolutely 
impossible  men  and  of  wholly 
raffish  women,  which  so  com- 
mended the  *  Dolly  Dialogues  ' 
to  the  pious,  half -educated,  and 
wholly  stupid  Liberal  as  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  those 
exalted  circles,  wherein,  if  in- 
tellect had  its  rights,  he  would 
proudly  move. 

The  hero  of  the  work  is  one 
Alexander  Quisante,  of  Portu- 
guese and  Jewish  descent,  who 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
political  drama  of  his  age.  It 
would  be  affectation  to  suppose 
that  Mr  Hope  had  not  "the 
younger  Disraeli"  in  his  eye 
when  he  drew  this  portrait. 
But  the  resemblance  is  purely 
superficial     For  Quisant^  is  at 


heart  a  "  bounder  " — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it  —  albeit  a 
bounder  with  inspired  and  ex- 
alted "  moments  "  ;  and  the 
theme  of  the  work  is  the  as- 
cendancy which,  by  sheer  force 
of  intellect  and  will,  he  is  able 
to  exercise  over  Lady  May  Gas- 
ton, supposed  by  her  own  monde 
to  be  a  typical  patrician.  It  is 
a  subject  which  requires  careful 
handling;  but  Mr  Hope  has 
triumphed  over  difficulties.  He 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  and  in- 
telligible why  such  a  woman 
should  determine  to  cast  in  her 
lot  with  such  a  man.  She 
thinks,  in  the  first  place,  that 
she  alone  understands  him ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  she 
alone  can  improve  him.  The 
latter  idea  turns  out  after  the 
marriage  to  be  a  complete  delu- 
sion. Lady  May  Quisante  has 
to  undergo  innumerable  petty, 
and  two  serious,  humiliations. 
She  learns  that  her  husband 
has  won  his  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  circu- 
lating a  slander  about  the 
private  character  of  his  oppon- 
ent; and  she  herself  is  com- 
pelled to  lie  on  his  behalf  when 
a  false  statement  made  by  him 
in  a  prospectus  is  unconsciously 
challenged  by  some  one  at  the 
dinner-table.  Yet  her  subjec- 
tion to  Quisant^'s  overmaster- 
ing intellect  is  never  seriously 
shaken,  and  even  after  his  death 
she  remains  true  to  his  memory, 
refusing  to  marry  the  man  for 
whom  her  idiosyncrasy  plainly 
marks  her  out. 

The  minor  characters  are,  for 
the  most  part,  well  drawn ;  and 
the  two  leading  persons — Qui- 
sante and  his  wife— are  drawn 
more  than  welL     Nevertheless 
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the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  toler- 
able share  of  good  qualities. 
But  this  does  not  sensibly  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  the 
story,  which  is  eminently  sound 
and  readable.  We  could  wish, 
indeed,  that  Mr  Merriman  had 
a  little  more  courage  and 
would  attempt  to  strike  out  a 
new  line.  He  has  fallen  into 
a  j)alpable  groove  of  plot  and 
sentiment,  from  which  it  would 
doubtless  cost  him  considerable 
pains  to  escape.  Yet,  perhaps, 
instead  of  urging  him  on  to 
hitherto  unattempted  enter- 
prises, we  ought  rather  to  be 
grateful  for  his  achievement 
in  the  field  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  never 
essays  to  be  "too  clever  by 
half "  ;  his  outlook  upon  life 
is  sane  and  manly ;  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  English  novelists 
of  the  present  day  (Mr  Norris 
is  another)  who  write  like  a 
gentleman,  and  not  like  a  pros- 
perous grocer,  a  boisterous 
ruffian,  a  dyspeptic  pathologist, 
or  a  dissipated  snob. 

Mr  John  Buchan  in  his  most 
recent  publication  ^  has  made 
a  bold  effort  to  combine  the 
novel  of  Mr  Hope  with  the 
novel  of  Mr  Merriman, — the 
novel  of  thought  and  politics 
with  the  novel  of  action.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  his 
endeavour  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  plumping,  heart  and  soul, 
for  the  latter,  or  Mr  Merriman, 
portion  of  his  book.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr  Buchan 
has  travelled  extensively  on 
the  borders  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire, or  is  conversant  with  the 


wild  tribes  who  populate  that 
neighbourhood.  We  presume, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is 
not  unfamiliar  with  Scotland 
and  the  life  of  every  class  of  its 
inhabitants.  Yet  the  curious 
thing  is  that  when  he  takes  us, 
in  company  with  his  hero  Lewis 
Haystoun,  to  the  Kashmir  fron- 
tier and  the  country  of  the 
Bada-Mawidi,  he  is  thoroughly 
at  home,  while  at  the  country 
seat  of  Lord  Manorwater  he  is 
thoroughly  ill  at  ease.  Mr 
Buchan's  touch  appears  scarce- 
ly able  as  yet  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  delicate  work  of 
depictmg  ordinary  people  living 
their  ordinary  life.  He,  like 
Mr  Hope,  has  a  contested  elec- 
tion in  his  book,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  authors  in 
their  handHng  of  the  subject  is 
highly  mstructive,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  one  or  two 
technical  blunders  into  which 
Mr  Buchan  tumbles  through 
sheer  inexperience.  But  the 
moment  we  come  to  stirring 
work,  Mr  Buchan  is  himself 
again;  and  the  hundred  pages 
or  so  in  which  Lewis  Hays- 
toun thwarts  the  schemes 
of  a  Russian  plotter,  checks 
single-handed  the  advance  of 
an  invading  army,  and  thereby 
saves  India  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life,  make  as  pretty  and 
spirited  a  tale  of  high  courage 
and  gallant  adventure  as  any 
need  care  to  read. 

Mr  Buchan,  we  suspect, 
stands  in  need  of  the  warning 
— SO  oft  repeated,  so  persist- 
ently neglected  —  not  to  spur 
the  willing  steed.  As  it  stands, 
his  novel  is  emphatically  above 


^  The  Half-hearted.     By  John  Buchan.    London  :  Isbister  ft  Ca,  Ltd.      1900. 
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We   can  forgive   Mr   Barrie 
much.      We   can   forgive    him 
for     resuscitating     the     jaded 
humours  of  Thrums,  and  make 
shift  to  grin  at  the  elaborate 
badinage   of  a   railway  porter 
and    his  wife.      We   can   even 
forgive  his  adoption  of  one  of 
Mr    Dickens's    most    obtrusive 
mannerisms — the  ceaseless  in- 
sistence    upon    some    physical 
peculiarity    attributed    to    the 
personages    of    the    story.      If 
we   are  told   once  that   Grizel 
had  a  "  crooked  smile,"  we  are 
told  so  a  dozen  times ;  and  if 
the  fact  that  she  "rocked  her 
arms  "  (a  most  mysterious  oper- 
ation, by  the  bye)  is  mentioned 
upon  one  occasion,  we  believe 
that  it  is  mentioned   upon  at 
least  thirty  othera     But  what 
we  cannot  forgive  Mr  Barrie  is 
his  hero's  intrigue  with  Lady 
Pippinworth.      No    more    pre- 
posterous    episode     was     ever 
fabricated     by     a     writer     of 
genius.       It    is    neither    more 
nor     less     than     pure     penny 
novelette,    and    bears   the    un- 
mistakable  hall  -  mark   of    the 
colossal  Pym  himself.     At  their 
very    last     interview    TonMny 
addresses   her   as    "my   lady," 
and  as  "my  peerless  Alice" — 
employing  the  technical  vocab- 
ulary of  the  never-ending  melo- 
drama which   is   doled   out  to 
innumerable  customers  in  week- 
ly  slabs    by    half    a    hundred 
enterprising,  if  not  fashionable, 
publishers.       It    is    with     the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  can 
disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  Mr  Barrie  composed  the 
whole      of      the     Pippinworth 
scenes  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.      He   must    know   that 
he    has    a    host    of    admirers 
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possessing  more  zeal  than  dis- 
crimination. Why  not  "pull 
their  legs "  a  little  by  con- 
cocting something  which  they 
will  praise  to  the  skies,  and 
which  is  in  truth  grotesque  in 
the  highest  degree?  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  was 
Mr  Barrie's  frame  of  mind. 
Rather  do  we  hold  that  he 
wrote  these  passages  bond  fide, 
— wholly  unconscious  of  their 
ludicrous  effect,  as  he  was 
apparently  unaware  that  *  Mar- 
garet Ogilvie'  could  seem  to 
any  one  an  outrage  and  a 
shame.  Tommy  ultimately 
gets  hanged  in  the  collar  of 
his  greatcoat  while  climbing 
a  garden  wall  in  hot  chase 
after  the  slender  and  haughty 
dame  who  had  piqued  his 
vanity  and  stirred  his  blood. 
A  suitable  enough  end  for  such 
a  fellow.  But  with  Mr  Hope's 
new  hero,  Mr  Buchan's  new 
hero,  and  Mr  Barrie's  old  hero 
(to  whose  performances  a 
period  has  now  been  happily 
put),  do  we  not  do  weU  to 
thank  Mr  Merriman  for  invit- 
ing us  to  take  an  interest  in 
brave,  sensible,  and  honourable 
men? 

The  artistic  temperament  I 
How  much  has  been  uttered 
about  it  I  What  a  cloak  has 
it  been,  both  before  and  sinoe 
the  days  of  Harold  Skimpole, 
for  all  manner  of  low  and 
petty  vices  I  It  has  another 
side  — the  side  which  makes 
the  enjoyment  of  life  its  chief 
and  absorbing  study.  And  that 
characteristic  is  the  feature 
which  links  together  most  of 
the  celebrities  of  whom  Mr 
Whibley  discourses  in  his  ad- 
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THE    WAR   OPERATIONS   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. — XI. 


BY  A   MILITARY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


NKARINO  THE  END — PERSONALITY  IN  WAR — WAR  WITH  THE  CHILL  OFF — 
THE  PRISONERS*  TALE — SWEEPING  UP  THE  CRUMBS— THE  ETHICS  OF 
RUNNING  AWAY — SOME  MISTAKES — MARTIAL  LAW — THE  NEW  ORDER 
OF    FIGHTING THE   END    OP    PICTURESQUE   BATTLES. 


When  Lord  Roberts  com- 
menced his  final  advance,  on 
the  23rd  August,  from  Pretoria 
against  Botha  and  what  rem- 
nants of  his  army  were  collected, 
the  Boers  were  all  defiance.  He 
was  to  be  met  by  men  "  fighting 
to  tlie  death,"  who  proclaimed 
with  unctuous  patriotism  that 
they  were  fighting  for  "the 
birthright  of  their  country," 
and  would  shed  "  the  last  drop 
of  blood  "  in  so  holy  a  cause  ; — a 
most  honourable  sentiment  in 
the  mouth  of  men  able  to  carry 
on  war,  "but  not,"  as  Lord 
Roberts  said,  "one  that  had 
degenerated  into  operations  car- 
ried on  in  an  irregular  and 
irresponsible  manner,  in  very 
many  cases  by  insignificant 
bodies  of  men, — operations  that 
are  ruinous  to  the  country,  and 
entail  endless  sufiering  on  the 
burghers  and  their  families." 

The  Boers  had  every  advan- 
tage on  their  side — a  mountain- 
ous country  dear  to  their  own 
tactics,  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
entirely  friendly;  while  our 
troops  were  some  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  nearest  base, 
the  entire  distance  altogether 
hostile,  continually  raided, 
bridges  broken,  rails  torn  up, 
convoys  burnt,  and  small  de- 
tachments ruthlessly  murdered. 
Yet  they  never  had  the  man- 


hood to  stand  up  face  to  face 
when  the  pushing  began  except 
once,  north  of  Dalmanutha, 
where  our  troops  advanced 
against  a  carefully  prepared 
position,  crowded  with  guns 
and  rifles,  across  an  open  down 
scattered  by  rough  kopjes  al- 
ready enveloped  with  the  flames 
of  the  burning  veldt ;  and  again 
at  Bergendal,  a  few  days  later, 
when  the  strength  of  the  moun- 
tain which  formed  a  natural 
fortress,  surrounded  by  a  glacis 
of  nearly  a  mile  absolutely  de- 
void of  cover,  tempted  them  to 
let  the  Johannesburg  police, 
their  boasted  fighting  men,  try 
conclusions,  —  a  matter  soon 
settled  by  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade 
and  1st  Inniskilling  Fusiliers, 
who  advanced  at  the  double 
over  the  last  500  yards  to  finish 
with  a  bayonet  charge,  the 
police  awaiting  them  almost  to 
the  last  moment — their  com- 
mandant and  many  being 
kiUed,  several  captured,  and  a 
pom-pom  with  its  mules  and 
ammunition  deserted.  Every- 
thing promised  so  well  for  them, 
— the  British  weary  and  home- 
sick, always  looking  back  to 
that  home  they  had  left,  miles 
away  across  the  sea ;  them- 
selves at  home,  their  President 
at  their  elbow  encouraging  them 
to  never  say  die;    and    their 
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tion.  The  other  man,  much  to 
liis  credit,  had  detected  our 
^ame  as  soon  as  the  frontal 
attack  was  played  out.  By  his 
rapid  power  of  movement  he 
rendered  his  flank  as  movable 
as  was  Mr  Kruger's  seat  of 
Oovernment,  and  it  took  us 
some  time  and  many  lives  to 
conform,  by  extending  our 
flanking  movement  still  a  little 
farther  round.  Flanks  cannot 
move  out  for  ever :  to  lose  con- 
nection with  the  centre  is  for 
that  vital  part  to  fight  without 
a  fiank  at  all.  So  General  Ian 
Hamilton  on  the  circumference, 
ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
Boers  in  the  middle,  sent  them 
packing,  Long  Toms  and  all, 
to  open  the  way  for  General 
Buller  to  march  through  the 
valley  of  death  which  had  been 
arranged  for  him,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

General  French,  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  managed  by  an- 
other of  his  wonderful  rides  to 
reacli  Barberton,  his  troopers 
leading  their  horses  across  the 
mountains  in  Indian  file  down 
precipitous  paths,  the  infan- 
try struggling  on  after  them, 
to  be  left  thirty-five  miles  be- 
hind at  the  pass  leading  into 
the  valley.  The  practice  which 
the  men  had  made  previously 
in  the  mountains  farther  west 
had  taught  them  to  climb  slopes 
that  in  earlier  days  would  have 
been  thought  inaccessible.  The 
Boers  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  their  only  opposi- 
tion a  little  sniping.  Our  men 
nxle  direct  to  the  prisoners, 
Wl  officers  and  60  men,  who 
were  released  in  face  of  the 
Boers  looking  on,  completely 
demoralised ;     100      prisoners, 


amongst  them  the  landrost, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Free 
State  Raad,  were  captured,  or 
surrendered  at  once,  with  scores 
of  waggons,  a  large  sum  in 
specie,  and  abundance  of  stores, 
ammunition,  and  rolling-stock, 
including  forty  -  three  loco- 
motives, which  were  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  limited  number 
in  our  possession.  Supplies  for 
three  weeks  for  the  force  were 
found,  and  large  quantities  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  country 
round,  besides  considerable  con- 
voys,  which  were  intercepted, 
showing  that  Barberton  had 
been  used  as  a  depot  for  the 
supply  of  the  Boer  troops  south 
and  south-east  of  the  place. 
The  morning  after  the  entry  of 
our  troops  the  union- jack  was 
hoisted  over  the  court-house  and 
three  cheers  given  for  her 
Majesty, — General  French  push- 
ing on  his  advance  cavalry  to 
Avoca,  a  station  on  the  branch 
line,  north,  where  he  captured 
fifty  locomotives  and  more  roll- 
ing-stock. 

After  the  capture  of  Barber- 
ton the  closing  scene  of  the  war 
commenced.  General  Buller  at 
Spitz  Kop,  on  the  left,  and 
General  French  with  the 
cavalry  and  an  infantry  divi- 
sion  on  the  right,  permitted 
the  advance  of  the  main  army, 
in  the  centre,  along  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railway,  the  pressure  on 
both  their  flanks  compelling 
the  Boers  to  relinquish  the 
defence  of  the  boulder -and- 
bush- covered  country  through 
which  the  line  passea  On 
September  17  General  Stephen- 
son's brigade,  moving  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  army, 
arrived  at   Nelspruit,  the  few 
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support  them  till  they  could 
send  them  back  to  their  own 
country — a  chance  that  2500  of 
them  accepted,  makmg  their 
way  to  Louren9o  Marques  after 
destroying  their  guns  and  stores, 
the  Portuguese  insisting  that  the 
bridge  at  Komati  Poort  should 
not  be  destroyed,  as  it  would  in- 
convenience themselves  as  well 
as  the  British.  Eoruger,  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  the 
notorious  Mr  Pott,  was  re- 
moved by  order  of  the  governor 
to  his  own  house,  where  he  was 
kept  a  strict  prisoner,  no  com- 
munication with  his  officials 
being  allowed.  The  refugees 
were  encamped  at  Buben  Point 
or  [lodged  in  the  jail,  and  a 
shipload  sent  off  in  a  German 
steamer  which  was  leaving  for 
the  Continent.  It  was  an  in- 
glorious ending  to  the  man  and 
his  people  who  boasted  that 
they  would  drive  the  British 
into  the  sea. 

With  the  flight  of  Mr  Eruger 
the  war,  as  such,  officially  ends. 
As  Lord  Boberts  says  in  the 
proclamation  which  he  caused 
to  be  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated in  English  and  Dutch, 
his  action  in  deserting  the  Boer 
cause  should  make  it  dear  to 
his  fellow-burghers  that  "it  is 
useless  for  them  to  continue  the 
struggle  any  longer.  Neariy 
15,000  of  them  are  now  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  will  not  be 
released  until  those  now  in 
arms  against  us  surrender  un- 
conditionally. Their  country 
is  gradually  being  occupied  in 
a  permanent  manner  by  her 
Majesty's  forces ;  both  the 
States,  once  their  own,  have 
been  annexed  in  the  name  oC 


her  Majeotty,  and  martial  law 
has  been  established  so  as  to 
place  every  means  at  my  dis* 
posal  to  bring  the  war,  which 
has  degenerated  into  operations 
carried  on  in  an  irregular  and 
irresponsible  manner,  to  an 
early  conclusion."  No  doubt 
the  real  burghers  are  heartily 
sick  of  fighting;  the  longer 
they  continue  in  the  field  the 
more  they  abhor  it.  It  is  here 
that  discipline  steps  in.  With 
a  civilian  soldier  to  rush  to 
arms  is  an  invigorating  thing, 
— there  is  so  much  nobility  in 
struttmg  out,  with  a  rifle  over 
your  shoulder,  in  front  of  a 
crowd  of  applauding  dtizenSy 
who  don't  mean  to  strut-— 
drums  and  trumpets  are  in  the 
air — ^glory  is  in  the  shouting— 
the  landscape  is  peopled  with 
a  flying  foe; — such  is  war  in 
the  streets.  In  the  field  it  is 
cold  and  wet — oofibe,  without 
milk  or  sugar,  at  3  A.if.,  with 
twenty  miles  to  go  before  your 
legs  deposit  you  in  camp,  when 
you  wUl  dine  on  "bully  beet** 
and  sleep  in  your  boots, — a  dav 
of  it  is  bad  enough ;  a  months 
is  worse;  but  a  year — good 
heavens  I  we'll  leave  that  to 
the  soldiers  who  are  paid  to  do 
it — and  go  home. 

But  if  the  burghers  were  (riok 
of  the  war,  there  are  two  f oroes 
in  the  field  to  keep  them  up  to 
it ;  they  called  up  the  monster 
when  they  wanted  him,  and 
now  that  they  could  do  without 
him,  he  will  not  ga  These  ace 
the  foreign  adventoren  who 
looked  tor  solid  rewards  for 
their  seal  towards  the  Transvaal 
cause:  penniless  and  homeless 
men  who  thrive  on  other 
people's  tronblea  and  have  no 
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— one  that  can  teach  them  to 
kill  better  with  less  risk ;  and 
so  it  comes  that  this  taller,  finer 
instinct  falls  in  their  leader: 
reason  has  crept  in  to  breed  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier — obedi- 
ence. Boer  or  Briton,  scraps  of 
the  same  human  nature,  it  is  all 
the  same :  the  instinct,  born  in 
all,  to  kill — cultivation  shuns 
the  vulgar  verb  and  says  to 
conquer  —  has  evolved  person- 
ality to  lead,  the  rest  to  follow, 
— call  it  De  Wet,  Olivier;  or, 
higher  up  the  tree,  Wellington, 
Napoleon :  the  personality  of 
the  man  in  each  has  gained 
them  followers. 

After  this  the  raiding  by  com- 
mandoes-in-force  frittered  away 
into  mere  guerilla  attacks  on 
the  railways,  mostly  south  of 
Pretoria — the  destruction  done 
being  annoying,  and  such  that 
could  be  easily  caused  by  half- 
a-dozen  men  with  a  packet  of 
dynamite,  —  a  mode  of  action 
which  only  exasperates  the 
winning  side,  like  the  sniping 
of  sentries  or  the  hustling  of 
outposts,  and  cannot  be  recog- 
nised as  legitimate  warfare :  a 
fact  that  Lord  Roberts  gave 
voice  to  on  the  4tli  Septeml)er 
when  he  annexed  the  South 
African  Republic,  as  he  had 
annexed  the  Orange  Free  State 
three  months  previously,  thus 
placing  the  burghers  in  both 
colonies  on  the  same  footing. 

The  policy  of  kindness  and 
conciliation  which  Lord  Roberts 
extended  to  the  Boers  had  lasted 
just  long  enough  to  prove  that 
a  war  once  entered  on  must  be 
carried  through  with  all  its 
horrors  undiluted ;  with  all  the 
attendant    terrors    which   con- 


vince a  nation  that  it  is  con- 
quered more  than  do  the  blood 
and  the  bayonets  that  produce 
them.  To  us,  who  had  been 
flouted  with  a  declaration  of 
war  couched  in  the  most  offen- 
sive terms— who  had  seen  our 
colony  violated,  its  homes  pil- 
laged, and  its  people  outraged, 
— there  came  a  kind  of  pity  for 
the  misguided  men  who  did  it : 
they  knew  no  better.  In  place 
of  a  corrupt  government  we 
offered  them  a  just  one,  under 
which  the  equality  of  all  men 
was  assured :  when  their  irrita- 
tion calmed  down  they  would 
recognise  the  blessings  of  an 
honest  government,  and  would 
come  in  with  pleasure. 

But  this  was  to  look  on  one 
side  of  the  question, — the  other 
is  the  Boer  side:  they  much 
prefer  their  own  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, Kruger  and  all ;  they 
have  no  dislike  for  dishonesty — 
they  do  not  call  it  by  any  so 
offensive  a  name,  it  is  mere 
slimness,  the  most  ordinary 
way  of  earning  a  living;  they 
do  not  want  their  children 
educated, — why  should  they  do 
what  they  see  no  use  for? 
Above  all,  they  hate  equality: 
a  Kaffir  equal  to  a  Boer  I  why, 
the  heresy  of  such  a  mode 
would  be  fatal  to  every  white 
man  in  Africa.  Last  of  all, 
there  is  not  a  Boer  among 
them  who  did  not  think  that 
it  was  his  independence  whioh 
was  threatened, — an  idea  whioh 
we  knew  was  untrue,  and  we 
believed  that  they  thought  so 
too:  we  offered  what  they 
hated  and  did  not  want,  and 
we  pitied  them  because  they 
did  not  think  as  we  thought. 
So  a  policy  of   kindness  was 
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oeived  plot "  to  carry  him  off  to 
the  Boer  lines  and  to  murder 
his  officers  in  Pretoria,  that  the 
war  flowed  baok  into  its  natural 
course.  The  proclamation  of 
conciliation  was  rescinded,  and 
a  new  one,  prescribing  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  was  substi- 
tuted. All  burghers  in  districts 
occupied  by  our  troops  were  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  transported ;  all  build- 
ings where  the  enemy's  scouts 
are  harboured  to  be  liable  to  be 
rased  to  the  ground;  fines  to 
be  rigorously  exacted ;  and  any 
Boer  failing  to  acquaint  our 
troops  with  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  upon  his  farm  to  be 
regaided  as  aiding  him  —  a 
much -needed  measure,  which 
was  at  once  acted  on.  Cordua, 
the  instigator  of  the  plot  against 
Lord  Roberts,  was  tried  and 
executed  within  a  few  days  of 
its  discovery ;  large  numbers  of 
malcontents  were  deported ;  and 
the  destruction  of  farms  pro- 
ceeded with,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  army,  who  saw 
an  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  end  as  long  as  a  policy  was 
continued  which  was  totally  mis- 
understood. 

When  we  open  our  newspaper 
after  breakfast  we  stretch  our 
legs  in  front  of  the  fire,  com- 
placently dawdling,  to  drag  out 
the  '* sensation  in  large  type" 
which  we  hope  is  awaiting,  as 
as  a  tonic  to  the  day's  talk, — 
a  fight  —  a  surrender — Ian 
Hamilton  turning  a  Boer 
flank,  or  BuUer  rushing  a  kopje 
packed  with  Mausers;  and 
are  disappointed  when  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the 
capture  of  a  nek,  or  a  report 


from  Loaren90  Marques  that 
Ejruger  is  in  bad  spirita  We 
hoped  for  a  battle  or  two,  '*a 
daring  incident,"  and  so  on; 
the  paper  is  dear  at  a  penny 
when  it  tells  us  nothing  but 
the  pursuit  of  De  Wet^ — ^why 
don't  they  catch  him  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  If  this  sweeping 
up  the  crumbs  at  the  dose  of 
a  campaign  is  tedious  to  read 
about,  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be  to  the  men  who 
are  sweeping?  The  following 
letter  from  one  of  them  tells 
us  how  they  find  it — that  the 
life  of  a  soldier  is  not  all  battles 
and  big  drum : — 

^  Wheu  I  joined  the  reg^imeut  anin 
we  trekked  [walked]  to  findley,  Uien 
to  HeilbroD,  and  back  to  Krooiistad. 
and  round  and  round  that  piece  of 
country  after  De  Wet  till  we  were 
perfecUy  sick  of  life.  We  bad  a 
certain  amount  of  fighting,  but  the 
Boers  would  never  stand  against  us : 
they  ran  away,  and  we  mid  to  ^o 
after  them.  The  weather  down  m 
the  Free  State  in  June  was  awful: 
the  days  were  all  right,  but  the  cold 
at  night  was  intense.  Of  course  we^ 
got  no  tents  or  anything  with  us — ^we 
sleep  on  the  ground  always :  you've 
no  idea  how  sick  we  all  are  of  the 
whole  show.  Finally,  we  got  up  to 
Krugersdorp,  and  w^  haptd  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  there  acod  get  a 
week's  rest  or  so^  but  we  inxmk% 
and  off  we  went  to  Bustenburg.  We 
had  a  small  battle  at  OliphaaA  Nek ; 
but  of  course  the  wilj  Boers  ran 
away,  and  we  did  very  litUe  damage. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Fve  walked 
on  my  poor  feet  between  000  and  700 
miles:  sometimM  we  go  on  everyday 
for  a  fortnight,  doing  about  sixteen 
miles  each  day ;  up  at  8  A.M.,  and 
sometimes  not  getting  into  camp  at 
night  tUl  10  or  11  P.M.  I  don't  quite 
know  where  we  are  going  to  now; 
t^  cant  let  us  remain  atiU  lor 
longer  than  they  can  help^  I  know. 
I've  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Eag- 
knd  again  for  yean  to  eome:  thsis 
Bosie  wQI  fo  oa  at  their  gme  till 
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ing  them  their  independence 
was  threatened  ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish could  only  fight  to  be 
beaten — did  not  Jameson's  raid 
and  Majuba  prove  that  ?  Other 
nations,  looking  on  as  friends, 
it  was  added,  would  step  in  to 
take  their  side  when  it  was  the 
liberty  of  so  small  a  people 
which  was  threatened  ;  and  the 
sea  had  been  specially  created 
for  the  reception  of  any  one 
that  dared  to  invade  their 
sacred  birthright.  God  Him- 
self was  with  them  :  their  Presi- 
dent said  so,  and  he  read  his 
Bible  frequently,  so  it  must  be 
so.  But  that  the  Boers  should 
keep  their  ground  for  a  twelve- 
month against  the  greatest 
army  Britain  could  send  out 
seemed  to  be  a  fairy  tale, — 
these  simple  farmers,  without 
discipline,  without  organisation, 
without  red-tapa  As  a  man 
who  went  through  the  cam- 
paign with  them  tells  us,  their 
officers  had  no  power  to  make 
them  leave  their  tents  when 
they  were  called  out  for  fight- 
ing. A  council  of  war  decided 
how  many  were  wanted  for  a 
particular  service  which  was 
explained  to  the  men,  who  were 
then  asked  to  volunteer,  when, 
perhaps,  out  of  a  commando  of 
several  hundred  men  only  a 
tenth  or  one- twentieth  would 
step  out.  After  Spion  Kop 
Botha  called  for  400  volunteers 
to  resist  an  attack  which  was 
expected,  yet  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  that 
number  could  be  induced  to 
respond  out  of  some  10,000 
Boers  then  round  Ladysmith. 
Sentries  and  outposts  were  rep- 
resented by  a  "  Brandwacht," 
or    fire-guard,    of    about    100 


volunteers,  who  were  supposed 
to  take  up  their  position  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  laager 
and  remain  there  till  daybreak. 
The  duty  was  not  compulsory, 
the  men  taking  with  them  their 
blankets,  pipes,  and  kettles, 
with  which  they  made  them- 
selves comfortable.  When  the 
enemy  was  known  to  be  near, 
the  Brandwacht  kept  awake 
as  a  matter  of  personal  safety : 
otherwise  he  folded  his  blanket 
round  him,  and,  usmg  his  saddle 
as  a  pillow,  slept  till  the  sun 
rose.  The  punishment  for  sleep- 
ing on  his  post  might  be  to 
carry  a  box  of  biscuits  or  a 
stone  on  his  head,  but  if  he 
declined  to  do  it,  no  one  could 
say  anything  to  him.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Boer 
method  of  doing  "sentry-go" 
encouraged  our  own  careless- 
ness. When  an  officer  puts 
on  his  shooting -coat  on  the 
"  First,"  before  starting  he 
finds  out  where  the  birds  are, 
—  a  preliminary  which  was 
many  times  omitted  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  birds  were 
Boers  and  carried  rifles. 

About  Boer  courage  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  it  is  called  for  in 
its  natural  place, — not  to  face 
a  bayonet  charge.  We  have 
been  too  prone  to  sneer  at  their 
reluctance  to  stand  up  before 
what  correspondents,  airing 
their  French,  call  "  Tarme 
blanoha"  I  don't  think  the 
British  farmer,  out  fowling,- 
would  be  thought  the  worse 
of  if  he  bolted  before  a  boy 
who  made  at  him  with  a  gun, 
a  bayonet  at  the  end  of  it, 
although  he  had  half  a  dozen 
bullets  inside  his  own.     Every 
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dining  on  the  lee  -  side  of  a 
boulder  to  protect  them  from 
the  wind,  the  fire  dried  cow- 
dung,  the  joint  "bully"  with 
"quaker  oats"  for  an  entree — ^yet 
tliey  could  not  catch  De  Wet. 
Mobility  again  !  No,  common- 
sense  !  Every  Boer  with  him 
led  a  spare  horse ;  absolute 
necessaries  were  carried  in  Cape 
carts  —  two  -  wheeled  vehicles 
which  can  go  anywhere  where 
wheels  can  go ;  while  our  men 
ro<le  worked  -  out  horses,  and 
were  tied  up  with  ox-transport 
that  moved  something  over  two 
miles  an  hour.  Most  of  the 
fights  were  rearguard  actions, 
the  object  of  them  to  allow  the 
guns  and  carts  to  escaj^e;  so 
just  as  we  had  got  De  Wet: — 
guns,  Cape  carts,  and  all — 
there  came  a  kopje,  facing  us, 
and  "  strongly  held."  This 
meant  a  pause — a  consultation, 
with  the  old  processional  battle 
to  follow — advance  of  cavalry — 
preparation  by  artillery  —  in- 
fantry advance — and  assault  of 
the  position  just  in  time  to  see 
the  convoy  moving  off  for  all 
that  it  was  worth. 

To  fight  a  rearguard  action, 
the  man  in  command  of  the 
guard  bluffs  the  other.  He 
makes  a  big  show,  puts  every 
man  he  has  in  front,  and  dares 
the  other  to  come  on.  If  he  is 
taken  in  and  fights  the  regula- 
tion battle,  it  takes  time,  and 
the  rearguard  man  wins  the 
trick.  Those  convoys  that  we 
saw  creeping  away  "in  a  cloud 
of  dust,"  just  an  inch  or  two 
out  of  range,  would  have  missed 
that  inch  which  saved  them  if 
we  had  neglected  tactics  for  the 
moment  and  rushed  that  kopje 
with  every  man  we   had.     De 


Wet's  mobility  would  not  have 
survived  the  shock. 

But  there  have  been  worse 
mistakes:  it  is  a  wonder  that 
there  have  not  been  more,  when 
there  was  an  army  of  200,000 
men  to  commit  them,  —  men 
dragged  out  of  every  comer  of 
the  land  in  a  hurry,  and  thrown 
together ;  many  of  the  (Jenerals 
unknown  men,  who  had  never 
seen  their  commands  before  or 
the  Staff  who  were  allotted  to 
them  at  the  eleventh  hour, — 
strangers  to  them  and  to  their 
own  work ;  regiments  brigaded 
together  that  did  not  know 
each  other's  name;  and  all  of 
them  to  be  brought,  suddenly, 
face  to  face  with  a  strange 
kind  of  fighting  that  kicked 
over  all  the  military  traditions 
that  ever  existed.  Still,  things 
might  have  gone  better:  it  is 
the  hard-and-fast  system  our 
soldiers  are  boimd  to  that 
throttles  them.  Lord  Wolseley 
says  :  "I  would  above  all  things 
wiflib  to.imjJI^ss  on  the  rising 
race  of  General  and  Staff 
officers  the  absolute  necessity, 
in  all  small  wars,  of  suiting  not 
only  our  tactics,  but,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  organisation 
of  the  force  to  be  employed,  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  of  the  enemy  to  be 
encountered."  Yet  when  a 
small  war,  as  it  was  then 
thought,  against  the  Boers 
broke  out,  he  despatched  army 
corps  which  were  designed  to 
meet  a  highly  civilised  nation 
on  a  European  battlefield. 
"  Unmounted  men  preferred " 
is  an  expression  that  describeB 
the  system,  cast-iron  in  its 
rigidity.     This    system    under 
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with  saudwiches  and  water- 
bottle,  and  came  back  when 
they  liked  for  a  good  night's 
sleep.  But  after  they  had 
fought  on  for  months  they 
found  the  work  tiresome. 
When  the  battle  became  a  con- 
tinual run,  when  sandwiches 
were  scarce,  and  the  "rooineks" 
shot  hack  a  little  too  well,  it 
was  all  over  with  individual  in- 
telligence, except  when  it  could 
teach  its  possessor  how  best  he 
could  get  away.  Discipline  was 
needed,  which  means  one  head, 
the  rest  to  follow.  So  they 
broke  up  and  vanished. 

•  ••••• 

The  return  to  civil  law,  in  a 
country  where  it  has  been  sus- 
pended in  favour  of  martial  law, 
which  lawyers  describe  as  no 
law  at  all,  is  a  delicate  matter 
to  decide.  Martial  law,  in  war, 
is  a  necessity,  but  is  not  the 
h'ss  distasteful  to  the  officers 
who  have  to  administer  it.  An 
obligation  which  accompanies 
the  command  of  men  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  for  the 
punishment  of  offenders  —  al- 
ways an  impleasant  duty  with 
a  soldier,  whether  he  is  the 
colonel  in  the  orderly-room, 
with  powers  limited  to  some- 
thing over  a  fortnight's  im- 
prisonment ;  a  court  -  martial 
without  any  limits  to  its  powers 
at  all ;  or  the  latest  -  joined 
subaltern,  who  hesitatingly 
bleats  out  his  maximum,  ^^  3 
(lays  to  barracks."  Punish- 
ment means  "crime,"  in  a  sol- 
dier's sense  of  the  word,  and 
there  is  no  officer  who  cares  to 
be  reminded  that  such  an  in- 
convenient thing  exists  in  his 
command.  But  "crimes"  will 
be  there, — serious  ones,  perhaps, 
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but  always  those  of  minor  im- 
portance —  absence,  drunken- 
ness, insubordination — to  deal 
with  which  military  law  is 
ample.  Civil  law  can  deal 
exhaustively  with  crimes,  great 
or  small,  whether  conmiitted 
by  soldiers  or  civilians,  as  long 
as  the  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun,  as  it  did  when  laws  were 
made.  It  is  just  when  the 
world  gets  out  of  gear,  and,  for 
a  time,  murder  and  every  other 
crime,  abhorrent  so  long  as  its 
revolutions  continued  with  regu- 
larity, are  looked  upon  as  legi- 
timate, that  civil  law  falls 
through.  And  just  now  in 
South  Africa  this  state  of  things 
prevails.  A  war  has  poked  it- 
self under  the  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  law  and  order,  which 
are  its  ordinary  passengers,  are 
upset.  It  is  here  that  martial 
law  steps  in.  In  war,  time  is 
everything  :  swift  justice  must 
be  dealt  out,  sharply,  quickly. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment that  deters, — it  is  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  celerity  of  it. 
Civil  law  is  proverbial  for  its 
delays :  there  is  no  better  in- 
stance than  the  trials  of  rebels  at 
Kimberley  after  the  siege,  when 
we  saw  men  steeped  in  treason, 
more  often  than  not  half-admit- 
ted, yet  walking  out  of  court,  un- 
touched, smiluig  at  thelegalquib- 
bles  of  their  attorney  to  which 
they  owed  their  deliverance. 

Law  has  no  plaoe  in  war: 
that  baneful  thing  has  extin- 
guished it,  as  it  extinguishes 
most  of  the  better  side  of 
human  nature.  War,  like 
necessity,  has  no  law,  except 
martial  law,  the  will  of  the 
conqueror — the  only  law  that 
can  be  enforced.      Though  the 
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Once  in  seven  years,  or 
oftener,  the  rulers  of  our  coun- 
try take  the  great  democracy 
into  their  confidence.  They 
desire  what  is  called  the  man- 
date of  the  people ;  without  a 
smile  they  declare  that  they 
will  proceed  upon  their  busi- 
ness in  a  spirit  of  easier  con- 
fidence if  supported  by  the  free 
and  enlightened  electors ;  and 
they  visit  the  constituencies 
with  the  determined  air  of 
soldiers  who  will  not  show  fear, 
even  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Of  course  they  mean  no  more 
than  that  seven  years  of  ofi&oe 
are  convenient  for  themselves 
and  for  the  country,  but  their 
attitude  and  speech  alike  sug- 
gest the  lust  of  battle.  The 
meanest  candidate  that  ever 
sought  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  wears  upon  his  head 
the  helmet  of  glory,  and  the 
constant  recurrence  of  such 
phrases  as  "fought  the  good 
fight,"  "  desperate  struggle," 
'*  brilliant  victory,"  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  road  to  West- 
minster is  thick  with  the  bodies 
of  dead  heroes. 

But  battle  though  it  be,  it 
is  generally  bloodless,  and  the 
candidate  grows  into  a  member 
without  wounding  anything 
more  serious  than  his  sense  of 
liumour  or  his  love  of  truth« 
It  is  an  accepted  tragedy  that 


the  people  must  be  flattered 
and  cajoled,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary candidate  commonly 
arrives  upon  the  scene  of  action 
with  his  mouth  full  of  promises 
and  compliments.  How  else 
should  he  make  himself  accept- 
able ?  More  often  than  not  he 
is  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
knowmg  no  more  of  his  con- 
stituents' opinions  than  they 
know  of  his.  But  what  Mr 
Ellis  would  call  "a  stream  of 
literature "  soon  overflows  the 
borough,  and  red  and  blue 
are  busy  demonstrating  each 
other's  crimes  and  their  own 
virtuea  When  the  free,  im- 
partial democracy  condescends 
to  silence,  the  candidates  ex- 
plain their  views  from  the 
platform  ;  but  the  true  -  bom 
Radical  has  a  noble  hatred  of 
free  speech,  and  he  generally 
prefers  a  lusty  roar  to  political 
exposition.  The  real  work  of 
catching  votes,  therefore,  is 
performed  by  an  ingenious 
pi*oces8  called  canvassing,  and 
he  who  has  never  canvassed 
cannot  understand  the  splendid 
farce  of  the  British  democracy. 
The  dictionary  tells  us  that 
"  to  canvass  "  means  to  toss  in  a 
sheet,  and  we  are  willing  to  put 
implicit  faith  in  the  dictionary. 
From  tossing  in  a  sheet  to 
moral  agitation  is  but  a  step, 
and  moral  agitation  perfectly 
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not  vote  for  the  Tories,  whose 
principles  he  prefeiTed.     "  But," 
said  he,  "I   belong  to  a  Glad- 
stone Chib, — not  that  I  rever- 
ence the  old  man's  memory,  but 
I  can  get  a  game  of  billiards 
there."     Whence  we  may  con- 
clude  that   if    Lord    Salisbury 
desires    to    remain    in    power, 
he  should  see  to  it  that  every 
constituency    has    a     billiard  - 
table,  round  whose  edge  nothing 
is  preache<l  save  souncl  Toryism. 
But    though     the     majority 
casts  its  vote  by  pure  accident, 
there  remains  a  small  number 
which  is  genuinely  Radical  or 
Tory.      And    it    is   this   small 
number   which    gives   a   politi- 
cal  interest  to  the  canvasser's 
amusing   task.      For   the   can- 
vasser    soon      discovers      that 
[)olitics   are   an    affair    not    of 
opinion    but    of    temperament. 
The  anxious  politician  is  bom 
with    the    type    of    his   party 
stamped  large  upon  his  brow. 
The  sanguine,   Hat  eye  of  the 
Radical  is  as  easily  recognised 
as  his  slightly    parted    lips   or 
his    weak    chin.      The    sign    of 
him   is  ho[)efulness,   and   he  is 
impelle<l  by  inherited  tendencies 
to  believe   that   things  will  be 
l)ett'<»r  in  a  re-shuffle.     He  is  a 
curious   mixture   of   pride    and 
humility.    Protesting  ignorance, 
he  is  voluble,  and  he  would  re- 
mo<lel   the   universe  while  you 
wait,    if   only   he    thought    his 
modest     self  -  assurance     were 
pro|)erly  respecte<l.     The  Tory, 
on    the    other    hand,    lias    the 
cleaner  intelligence,  which  takes 
some  things  for  granted.     His 
eye  does  not  glitter  with  spuri- 
ous  hope ;    his    chin   does   not 
recede  to  an  unrestrained  de- 
sire of  destruction.     He  is  gen- 


erally a  square -faced  man  of 
few  words.  He  knows  the 
meaning  of  contentment,  and 
he  lets  his  vote  follow  hia 
opinion  in  silence,  and  with  no 
profession  of  humility. 

From    a    political    point    of 
view,  then,  a  canvass  is  a  vain 
sifting  of  the  sand ;  and  it  is 
with   some  propriety  that  the 
Great  Lexicographer  interprets 
it  as  "a  beating  of  hemp."    But, 
none    the    less,    the    canvasser 
does   not   lose   his   time    if    he 
travel   the   streets    of    London 
from  house  to  house.     For  since 
the   working    man    is    on    his 
mettle  during  an  election,  the 
canvasser  may  gauge  the  spirit 
and  independence  of  the  people. 
At  any  rate,  he  may  visit  what 
is  called  "  the  masses  "  without 
the  hypocritical  intervention  of 
University  Settlements  or  the 
vulgar     patronage      of      phil- 
anthropy.    And  in  the  masses 
he  will  Hnd  the  strength  of  the 
country ;  in  the  masses  he  will 
find  an  intelligence  not  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  printing-press, 
since   happily   there   remain   a 
few  stalwarts  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write — who  (in  their 
own  admirable  phrase)  are  no 
scholars.     And  if  he  do  not  en- 
counter a  conspicuous  interest 
in   politics,    he   will    find    that 
costermongers     and     haddock- 
smokers     are     shrewd,    honest 
men,  with  no  fear  of  any  one 
in  their  heart  save  of  the  rent- 
collector,  and  of   that   hideous 
curse  to  poor  neighbourhoods, 
the  insurance  man,  who  grows 
rich  by  the  thriftlessness  of  his 
victims,  and  who  issues  policies 
to-day  in  the  good  hope  that  to- 
morrow he  may  cancel  them. 
Yet,  whatever  view  he  take 
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She  collects  as  many  voters  as 
she  can,  but  she  does  not  col- 
lect popular  members,  and  so 
reminds  us  of  the  hero  who, 
when  he  frightened  a  friend  by 
the  flashing  of  a  revolver,  ex- 
claimed, "Don't  be  afraid — there 
is  no  danger :  I  collect  revolvers, 
but  I  don't  collect  ammunition." 
And  similarly  democracy  is  no 
danger  to  the  State.  Boroughs 
won't  go  off^  by  themselves  any 
more  easily  than  revolvers. 
And  the  ammunition  of  popular 
members  is  still  lacking. 

Yet  for  sixty  years  universal 
sufl*rage  has  been  esteemed  a 
virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  a  droller  theory 
was  never  put  forth  upon  a 
State.  We  are  told  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  is 
superior  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  expert, — that  any  man  who 
can  make  his  mark  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  is  good  enough 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  We 
would  not  choose  our  carpen- 
ters or  bootmakers  on  these 
easy  terms.  But  the  theory 
was  accepted  in  1832,  and  ever 
since  its  application  has  been 
widening.  And  the  strangest 
truth  of  all  is,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
House  of  Commona  Our  gov- 
ernment is  to-day  what  it  has 
always  been,  an  oligarchy 
hedged  about  with  safeguards 
Nothing  has  changed  save  the 
form  of  election.  The  modem 
House  of  Commons,  maybe,  is 
not  so  finely  aristocratic  as  the 
Parliament  which  made  war 
upon  Charles  I.  ;  yet  except 
for  its  lawyers  it  differs  little 
either    in    temper    or   cultiva- 


tion from  the  House  of  1830. 
In  fact,  the  People  sends  to 
Westminster  the  same  sort  of 
men  as  in  the  old  days  were 
nominated  by  the  great  land- 
owners. The  prevailing  opinion, 
then,  is  popular  only  in  shape, 
and,  despite  the  groans  of  the 
old-fashioned,  the  scholarship 
and  intelligence  of  our  legis- 
lators are  very  much  what  they 
were  seventy  years  ago.  Th6 
absence  of  classical  quotation, 
which  some  deplore,  implies  no 
lowering  of  the  standard.  It 
merely  denotes  a  change  of 
manners. 

So  the  democracy  has  proved 
a  sham,  and  its  failure  is  the 
country's  triumph.  But  though 
its  chief  merit  lies  in  its 
lack  of  success,  a  free  form  of 
government  has  its  uses.  It 
stops  the  mouths  of  political 
agitators,  or  rather  it  permits 
their  mouths  to  open  at  infre- 
quent intervals,  and  by  a  pre- 
tence of  confidence  weakens  the 
force  of  opposition.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  take  a  moral 
pride  in  an  extended  suffrage 
which  in  one  aspect  is  merely 
a  confession  of  dishonesty,  a 
mark  of  the  universal  suspicion. 
A  government  is  the  country's 
first  necessity  ;  but  nobody  can 
be  trusted  to  govern  us  unless 
he  has  first  passed  through  a 
fiery  ordeal.  What  that  ordeal 
is  matters  little  enough.  The 
power  to  stand  many  hours 
upon  one  leg,  the  toss  of  a 
coin,  a  fearless  capacity  to  "  out- 
roar  the  lion-throated  seas" — 
any  of  these  artifices  would  be 
as  just  and  logical  as  election  by 
a  free  and  enlightened  democ- 
racy. But  England,  above  all 
other    countries,    has    got     on 
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ness  of  your  banker  will  be 
a  complete  answer  to  the  ruffi- 
ans who  suggest  that  the  art 
of  literature  has  as  little  to  do 
with  ^^ business  capability"  as 
with  a  changing  fashion.  But 
that  the  old  romance  may  not 
utterly  die,  declare  loudly  that 
you  "  love  your  work,"  and 
never  confess  which  "  depart- 
ment" pleases  you  best,  the 
purchase  of  cheap  photographs 
(on  which  you  may  make  a 
commission  of  £30  a-year),  the 
pasting  up  of  your  scrap-book, 
or  the  contemplation  of  the 
nimbly  earned  guineas. 

Such  is  the  ideal  raised  up 
by  an  exultant  democracy,  and 
lofty  as  it  appear  it  has  not 
yet  overshadowed  the  world. 
The  man  who  makes  "  £600  a- 
year  from  it "  is  merely  miscall- 
ing things.  It  is  part  of  his 
essential  indelicacy  to  use  the 
word  literature,  and  we  wonder 
that  he  is  able  to  spell  it  aright. 
But  as  though  to  prove  that 
his  avarice  is  of  no  account,  to 
remind  us  that  writing  is  still 
pursued  in  some  places  for  its 
own  sa^e,  the  works  of  T.  E. 
Brown  come  into  our  hands, 
and  we  realise  at  once  that  the 
rag-bags  are  but  incidents  of 
dishonour,  which  shall  surely 
pass.  Now,  T,  E.  Brown  has 
long  been  known  as  a  poet  of 
Benfiment  and  characterVhe  is 
revealed  in  his  'Letters,'  most 
wisely  edited  by  Mr  Irwin 
(London :  Constable),  as  a 
prose-writer  of  imtiring  spirit, 
as  a  critic  whose  very  way- 
wardness is  interesting.  The 
complaint  is  frequently  made 
that  the  art  of  letter-writing  is 
dead  ;  yet  here  are  two  volumes 
which  are  worthy  to  be  set  side 


by  side  with  the  classics  of 
their  kind,  and  not  lose  in  the 
comparison.  For  Mr  Brown 
had  all  the  gifts  which  go  to 
the  production  of  perfect  letters. 
Fancy,  learning,  wit,  courage 
were  his  in  abundant  measure, 
and  were  made  all  the  livelier 
by  a  certain  petulance.  Above 
all,  his  letters  are  the  letters 
of  a  poet  and  a  scholar.  As 
the  contemplation  of  nature 
prompted  him  to  an  eloquence 
almost  devout,  so  the  classics 
prompted  him  to  impeccable 
criticism.  Few  writers  have 
discoursed  more  wisely  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  of 
Hugo  and  Flaubert,  of  Pet- 
rarch and  Milton,  than  T.  E. 
Brown.  But  his  taste  had  a 
curious  limitation  :  no  sooner 
was  modern  literature  his  theme 
than  he  judged  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  "  sobber," 
which  he  declared  himself  to 
be.  For  the  moment  he  forgot 
the  old  inflexible  standards,  he 
felt  only  the  sentiment  which 
shook  him  to  admiration,  and 
he  could  call  '  Trilby  *  a  piece  of 
honeysuckle,  and  applaud  Hall 
Caine,  perhaps  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  as  a  kind  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet  even  when  you  disagree 
with  him,  you  feel  neither 
displeasure  nor  regret.  You 
only  feel  that  you  would  have 
given  much  to  have  met  him 
in  argument,  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  splendour  of  his 
paradoxes.  For  the  truth  is 
that,  behind  his  scholarship, 
behind  his  wide  and  deep 
tincture  of  letters,  there  glim- 
mers always  the  natural  man. 
As  his  poems  smell  of  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,  so  his  tem- 
perament sweeps  even  his  own 
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themselves  in  literature.  Their 
spirit  could  not  breathe  in  a 
well-ordered  body ;  a  familiar 
style  is  the  essence  of  their 
vitality.  They  own  no  master, 
they  will  establish  no  school; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  is  not  vivid  with  char- 
acter, palpitant  with  the  right 
emotion.  The  English  poems, 
on  the  other  hand,  afford  a 
surprising  contrast.  Such  a 
work  as  the  ^  Epistola  ad 
Dakyns '  will  endure  with 
the  language.  And  what  as- 
tonishes us  the  most  is  the 
classic  grace  which  informs  the 
most  of  them.  The  poet's  fancy 
is  now  as  lively  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Greek  Anthologists, 


now  as  delicate  as  the  devices 
of  our  Cavaliers.  But  the  great 
influence  upon  him  is  Milton, 
whose  harmonies  are  heard  in 
many  a  stately  line.  Thus  it 
is  our  good  fortune  to  study 
this  artist  in  prose  and  verse  at 
a  time  when  ignorance  and 
avarice  are  doing  their  worst 
for  literature,  when  few  men 
are  secure  from  the  insolence  of 
"  bookmen  "  or  from  the  squalor 
of  prying  paragraphs.  Yet, 
so  long  as  masterpieces  like 
these  encourage  us,  may  we 
not  look  upon  the  "maga- 
zines" with  indifiTerence,  and 
smile  at  the  smug  content 
of  the  well  -  rewarded  demo- 
crat? 
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aback.  To  the  Natal  Field 
Force,  with  its  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  supplies  and  abundant 
transport,  its  well-clothed  men 
and  sufficiently  fed  horses,  con- 
tact with  troops  who  lived  upon 
the  country,  whose  vehicles  in- 
cluded every  class  of  cart, 
carriage,  and  waggon  known 
ill  South  Africa,  and  who  de- 
pended even  for  their  boots  and 
apparel  largely  upon  looted 
stores  and  homesteads,  came 
with  something  of  a  shock. 
We  learnt  for  the  first  time 
how  the  organisation  of  Lord 
Roberts's  huge  force  had  broken 
down  under  the  strain  put 
upon  it  by  rapid  movements 
and  by  an  insufficiently  guarded 
railway.  And  we  realised,  most 
of  us  for  the  first  time,  of  what 
incalculable  service  to  the  army 
at  lar£:e  our  humdrum  work 
in  openiDg  up  and  tendering 
secure  the  line  from  the  Natal 
frontier  to  near  Johannesburg 
had  been  and  would  continue 
to  be. 

After  a  short  pause  we  ad- 
vanced again,  slowly,  very 
slowly,  for  the  Boers  were  now 
in  front  of  us  and  in  some 
force,  meaning  business,  and 
at  a  place  called  Geluk's  Farm 
we  were  brought  up  short  by 
the  enemy,  admirably  posted 
and  with  several  guns,  covering 
an  extensive  front  and  blocking 
the  road  to  Dalmanutha  station 
on  the  rail  way -line.  The  won- 
derful instinct  which  these  un- 
couth, ill-educated  farmers  are 
endowed  with  for  selecting 
ground  to  fight  on  was  demon- 
strated here  in  signal  fashion. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  Laing's 
Nek  or  of  Pieter's  Hill.  Our 
antagonists    were    not    posted 


on  commanding  ground  from 
which  all  avenues  of  approach 
were  dominated  and  looked 
down  upon.  On  the  contrary, 
their  line  of  defence  was — or 
appeared  to  be,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  detect  its 
whereabouts — at  a  lower  level 
than  the  terrain  immediately 
in  front  of  it  within  rifle  range. 
And  to  reconnoitre  their  posi- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  show 
upon  the  sky-line,  and  to  offer 
oneself  a  target  for  their  long- 
range  but  disagreeably  accurate 
musketry  fire. 

For  three  days  we  faced  this 
position  and  kept  our  antag- 
onists busy.  Guns  and  pom- 
poms joined  freely  in  the  fray 
on  both  sides.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  it  did  not 
appear  to  the  uninitiated  that 
we  had  made  any  appreciable 
progress,  while  there  was  no 
question  but  that  we  had 
suffered  very  appreciable  losses, 
as  a  lengthy  train  of  ambulances 
trailing  snakewise  towards  the 
railway  at  Belfast  made  mani- 
fest. But  all  this  time  we  were 
working  by  slow  degrees  from 
right  to  left,  concealed  from  our 
opponents'  view,  towards  a 
point  where  the  Boers  were 
obliged  to  occupy  commanding 
ground  called  Bergendal,  to- 
wards the  flank,  where  some 
assistance  could  be  hoped  for 
froip  Grenerals  Pole-Carew  and 
French,  and  in  a  direction  which 
tended  to  throw  our  force 
athwart  the  hostile  line  of 
retreat  into  the  Lydenburg 
highlands. 

We  may  have  been  somewhat 
lucky  in  that  the  Boers  rested 
their  right  upon  a  farm  and 
kopje,    offering    an    admirable 
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earthquake  had  wrought  the 
havoc  and  not  a  few  pounds  of 
gelatinous  stufiP,  which  the  ex- 
perts say  it  is  most  difficult  to 
detonate.  If  one  projectile  can 
do  this  damage,  how  are  build- 
ings to  be  defended  in  thefuture? 
We  all  remember  De  Neuville's 
pictures  of  the  Franco-Grerman 
war — the  church  of  Le  Bourget, 
the  graveyard  at  St  Privat, 
"  La  dernifere  cartouche."  Has 
warfare  reached  a  stage  when 
such  incidents  have  become  im- 
possible ? 

The  victory  of  Bergendal  was 
complete  in  all  but  one  respect. 
Except  for  one  pom-pom  taken 
on  the  kopje  by  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  not  a  single  gun  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.  There 
were  two  Long  Toms  and  three 
or  four  other  hostile  guns  in 
action,  some  of  which  only 
moved  off  when  the  day  was 
won.  The  ground  was  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  favourable 
for  cavalry ;  but  it  was  very 
far  from  impracticable,  and  the 
Boers  have  not  English  horses 
to  drag  away  their  artillery  at 
a  gallop  when  in  danger.  A 
team  of  oxen  is  not  a  difficult 
mark  for  a  carbine  at  300  yards. 
But  even  after  eight  months' 
fighting  in  this  country  our 
regular  mounted  troops  have 
not  learned  that  it  is  not  by 
slashing  with  the  sabre  or 
prodding  with  the  lance  that 
the  cavalry  soldier  participates 
in  modern  fighting ;  it  has  not 
dawned  upon  the  trooper  that 
the  object  of  his  horse  is  to 
convey  him  rapidly  to  some 
spot  where  he  can  dismount 
and  use  his  firearms  to  some 
purpose  on  the  enemy. 

Next    day   we    marched    on 
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Machadodorp,  and  after  some 
miles  gained  touch  with  the 
retreating  enemy.  On  reach- 
ing the  crest  of  the  hill  above 
the  little  town  which  Mr  Kruger 
made  his  capital  when  Pretoria 
fell,  we  saw  to  our  delight  a 
long  train  of  carts  and  waggons 
climbing  up  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  in  slow  procession. 
A  few  snipers  still  occupied 
some  houses,  and  the  horse  and 
field  artillery  were  compelled  to 
come  into  action  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  outskirts,  where- 
upon it  at  once  became  evident 
that  the  string  of  vehicles  coil- 
ing upwards  on  the  opposite 
slopes  were  farther  off  than  in 
this  clear  atmosphere  most  of 
us  had  estimat-ed.  Where  were 
the  long-range  guns — the  5- 
inch  and  12-pounders  ?  Where 
indeed!  Detained  inexplicably 
at  the  rear  of  the  column,  they 
were  brought  up  at  a  lumbering 
trot  only  in  time  to  fire  a  few 
shots  as  the  tail  of  the  hostile 
convoy  disappeared  over  the 
crest  four  or  five  miles  away. 
Dundonald's  Irregular  Mount- 
ed Corps  and  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery pushed  after  them,  and,  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  beyond  the  town,  were 
greeted  with  annoying  shell- 
fire  from  the  hill -tops  across 
the  next  valley,  to  which  our 
guns  were  unable  to  make  reply. 
Fortunately  the  two  5-inch  guns 
were  sent  on  after  them,  and, 
after  having  one  team  shattered 
by  a  well-aimed  shrapnel  and 
overturning  the  other  gun,  made 
short  work  of  the  Boer  artil- 
lery, and  then  filled  in  the  short 
space  of  time  still  available  ere 
the  sun  went  down  in  firing  on 
a   string  of  baggage -waggons 
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our  heavy  artillery  was  in 
action  and  ready,  on  the  very 
spot  where  its  presence  twelve 
hours  before  would  have  de- 
Hvered  the  entire  Boer  trans- 
|x)rt  into  our  hands.  But  the 
enemy  liad  given  us  the  slip. 
Although  a  Long  Tom  remained 
in  action  and  gave  the  gunners 
some  amusement,  and  although 
the  tail  of  the  hostile  convoy 
had  not  yet  withdrawn  com- 
pletely out  of  danger,  the  enemy 
had  during  the  night  passed  his 
guns  and  waggons  along  the  re- 
markable military  dehle  known 
as  the  '*  Devil's  Knuckles,"  a 
razor-ridge  of  many  windings, 
where  the  roa<i  is  sometimes 
crawling  along  the  face  of  pre- 
cipitous mountain  slopes,  and 
at  others  actually  serpentines 
over  the  crest,  with  yawning 
abysses  on  each  hand.  We 
kept  our  opponents  moving, 
and  there  was  an  exciting  mo- 
ment when  Long  Tom  was 
being  got  away  under  shrapnel 
fire  from  our  field-artillery  :  in 
the  evening,  indeed,  some  of 
Strathcona's  Horse  got  within 
rifle  range  of  the  retreating 
guns.  But  it  was  clear  that 
the  fugitives  had  now  got  too 
much  start.  And  although  we 
captured  some  supplies  and 
ammunition,  and  although  the 
mounted  men  terrified  the  hos- 
tile rearguard  into  actually 
riding  off  ahead  of  their  Long 
Tom,  the  crew  of  which  stuck 
to  the  gun  with  fine  devotion, 
we  bivouacked  for  the  night 
with  little  hope  of  effecting 
anything  further  in  the  im- 
mediate futura 

And  so  it  proved.  Next  day 
we  marched  to  Spitz  Kop,  our 
destination,  some  of  the   Boer 


waggons  still  visible  through 
powerful  glasses.  And  then  all 
ranks  hastened  to  make  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  glad  of  a 
rest  in  a  charming  valley  offer- 
ing abundant  grazing  to  our 
weary  horses  and  our  half- 
starved  transport  animals,  with 
that  placid  feeling  of  content 
with  which  the  hunting  man, 
his  war-paint  doffed,  sinks  into 
his  easy -chair  after  a  good 
day's  sport  and  conjures  up 
again  before  his  cosy  fire  the 
incidents  of  the  previous  few 
hours. 

The  Pretoria  people  were 
rather  inclined  till  recently  to 
scoff  at  us  as  slow,  forgetting 
that  on  the  Tugela  we  were 
engaged  on  genuine  operations 
of  war  under  conditions  of  no 
little  difficulty,  not  in  driving 
guerilla  bands  across  territory 
free  and  open  as  our  Salisbury 
Plain.  Do  they  do  so  now? 
We  have  herded  the  Boers  like 
sheep  before  us  for  two  hundred 
miles.  When  on  well -selected 
ground  they  turned  at  bay  and 
gathered  their  guns  around 
them  for  a  trial  of  strength,  we 
outmanoeuvred  them  first,  then 
crushed  them  utterly  in  pitched 
battle.  We  have  driven  them 
into  those  rugged  highlands 
where  they  boasted  that  we 
could  not  follow,  and  have 
hunted  them  over  mountain- 
tracks  from  day  to  day,  captur- 
ing stores  and  prisoners  and 
ammunition.  And  if  we  have 
failed  to  lay  our  grasp  upon 
the  remnants  of  their  baggage 
and  their  cherished  guns,  we 
have  at  least  been  within  an 
ace  of  doing  so,  and  may  per- 
haps do  it  yet. 
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Customs    service    were    under 
im|>erial  control. 

Another  matter  tliat  must 
be  taken  into  account  is  the 
experience  gained  by  the  Boers 
in  the  war.  Tliey  have  learnt 
their  strength,  if  we  also  have 
learnt  ours.  They  have  learnt 
that  a  comparatively  few  men 
in  a  well-prepared  position  can 
defy  a  very  superior  force. 
They  have  seen  that  m  order 
to  turn  such  positions  the 
attacking  force  must  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  defenders. 
They  know  now,  if  they  did 
not  know  it  before,  that  we 
are  completely  dependent  for 
reinforcements  and  supplies 
on  the  railways.  If  England 
were  involved  in  a  European 
war,  or  in  any  difficulty  in 
the  East,  the  Boers  might 
maintain  a  revolt  until  they 
received  assistance  and  muni- 
tions of  war  from  their  friends 
in  Europe.  On  these  grounds 
we  hold  that,  so  far  from 
leaving  the  conquered  territories 
as  much  as  possible  in  their 
present  conditions,  we  should 
endeavour  to  break  up  their 
organisation  by  redistribution 
of  districts  within  the  States, 
and  by  alteration  of  their 
external  boundaries.  Writing 
in  March,  we  said,  "  The  main 
point  to  keep  in  view  is  to 
break  up  the  territories  of  the 
republics,  so  as  to  destroy 
their  cohesion  and  create  a 
divergence  of  interests  between 
the  difiPerent  parta"  It  seems 
necessary,  in  particular,  to 
give  Natal  command  of  the 
passes  leading  into  the  Orange 
River  and  the  Transvaal  ter- 
ritories, and  of  the  railway 
lines  well  beyond  the  passes. 
If  the  Natal  Government  held 


these  posts  of  vantage,  and 
if  a  strong  customs  guard  and 
garrison  of  British  troops  were 
placed  at  Koomati  Poort,  it 
would  prevent  attempts  to 
seize  the  passes  or  to  smuggle 
arms  in  through  Portuguese 
territory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
question  of  the  dismemberment 
of  the  conquered  republics  will 
be  carefully  considered  before 
it  is  decided  to  maintain  the 
republics  territorially  intact. 
There  is  danger  in  leaving 
them  as  they  are,  with  capitals, 
boundaries,  interests,  and  no 
doubt  for  the  main  part  the 
officials,  unchanged.  There 
will  be  an  outcry  on  the  part 
of  pro-Boers  here  and  on  the 
Continent.  England  will  be 
accused  of  murdering  a  nation, 
and  her  action  compared  with 
the  partition  of  Poland  and 
the  suppression  of  Finland 
nationality.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  of  the  late  republics 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered 
a  nation.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  a  schism  front  the  body 
politic — a  schism,  moreover,  of 
very  modern  date.  They  went 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  like 
the  Mormons,  to  be  free  to 
enjoy  their  lives  in  their  own 
way,  unfettered  by  the  trammels 
of  civilisiation.  They  must  be 
compelled  to  return  to  the  fold, 
and  to  amalgamate  with  the 
older  order  of  things  from 
which  they  broke  away.  To 
allow  them  to  retain  their 
separate  formations  will  render 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
more  difficult. 

The  embodiment  of  a  large 
force  of  military  police  has 
already  been  undertaken.  This 
is  a  wise  course,  and  analogous 
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The  general  election  has  come 
and  gone.  There  was  very 
little  excitement  over  it,  not- 
withstanding the  momentous 
issue  which  it  presented  for 
decision.  The  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  foregone,  and  in  point 
of  argument  there  was  nothing 
new  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
The  tedium  of  it  was  relieved  by 
the  extraordinary  virulence  of 
animosity  which  was  directed 
against  Mr  Chamberlain.  It 
helpetl  to  make  the  Colonial 
Secretary  the  hero  of  the  dissol- 
ution, the  prominent  represen- 
tative in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  policy  which  was 
on  trial  His  enemies  never 
intended  to  confer  this  distinc- 
tion upon  him  by  their  mal- 
adroit manoeuvres,  but  his  allies 
will  not  grudge  it  to  him.  No 
man  deserves  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  Unionist  party. 
He  forfeited  the  reversion  of  the 
Liberal  leadership,  he  struck  the 
hardest  blows  of  all  against  the 
policy  of  Home  Rule,  and  he  so 
conducted  the  quarrel  with  the 
Boers  that  a  firm  and  united 
resistance  of  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  to  their  danger- 
ous pretensions  was  aroused  and 
consistently  maintained.  To 
those  who  look  back  to  the  time 
when  a  small  majority  of  only 
30  threw  out  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  Mr  Gladstone,  the 
peril  which  has  now  vanished 
reassumes  its  forgotten  propor- 
tions. The  old  Whig  party  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power.     Mr  Bright's 


day  was  past.  And  if  the  energy 
and  combative  ardour  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  brought  into  the 
contest  had  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  other  side,  the 
position  of  this  country  to-day 
might  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  is.  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  would  have  meant  Boer 
ascendancy  in  South  Africa. 
What  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult both  in  India  and  the 
colonies  of  this  twofold  blow  to 
British  ascendancy  it  is  fortu- 
nately unnecessary  to  inquire. 
We  have  escaped  a  tremendous 
peril,  and  if  Mr  Chamberlain 
has  been  the  hero  of  the  dissolu- 
tion it  is  because  the  instinct  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  wrath 
of  his  opponents,  tells  it  that 
he  has  taken  the  foremost  and 
probably  the  most  decisive  part 
in  averting  it. 

But  while  recognising  Mr 
Chamberlain's  title  to  public 
honour  and  gratitude,  he  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  leader 
of  the  old  Conservative  party. 
Nor  is  it  his  Ministry  which 
has  appealed  to  the  country. 
Lord  Salisbury  now  occupies 
this  unique  position,  that  alone 
of  the  Queen's  Prime  Ministers 
he  has  twice  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  constituencies  an 
overwhelming  and  enthusiastic 
mandate  in  favour  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  policy.  In 
1895  the  country  decisively  re- 
jected Home  Rule,  and  gave  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
a  mandate  in  favour  of  firm 
government  in  Ireland.  In 
1900   it   has   ratified   that    do- 
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paigns  and  the  adoption  of 
Home  Bule  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  the  Liberal  party. 
Under  evil  influences  one  of 
the  great  political  parties  has 
taken  the  wrong  side  on  two 
issues  of  vital  importance  — 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom  at 
home,  and  the  diaicharge  of  im- 
perial responsibilities  abroad : 
in  other  words,  the  mainten- 
ance of  British  interests  out- 
side these  islands,  at  a  time  when 
the  interests  without  are  larger 
and  more  wide -reaching  than 
the  interests  within.  The  pre- 
sent Opposition  has  chosen  to 
place  itself  athwart  the  national 
destiny,  in  antagonism  to  the 
national  will.  It  has  saddled 
itself  with  a  policy  which  it  can 
never  carry  out  without  ruin- 
ing the  country,  and  which  it 
cannot  get  rid  of  without  ruin- 
ing the  party.  So  long  as  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  theory 
seemed  to  be  the  law  of  electoral 
results,  they  might  hope  by 
prudence  in  office  to  minimise, 
amidst  the  reproaches  of  their 
rank  and  file,  the  efiPects  of  their 
radical  errors  in  principle.  But 
it  is  now  established  that  the 
constituencies  are  capable  of  re- 
affirming with  increased  vigour 
of  decision  an  earlier  mandate. 
They  imderstand  the  trend  of 
events,  and  are  determined  that 
the  empire  shall  be  maintained, 
and  that  while  it  lasts  its  respon- 
sibilities shall  be  met  and  its 
duties  discharged.  joDAOa 

Will  the  Liberal  party  have 
the  wisdom  to  survive  the  catas- 
trophe of  its  self-love,  recognise 
the  decision  of  the  country,  and 
reorganise  itself  accordingly  ? 
When  both  parties  are  in  ac- 


cord as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
common  end,  the  means  to  that 
end,  the  alternative  courses  of 
action  in  particular  circum- 
stances, will  afford  ample  occa- 
sion for  party  rivalry.  If  the 
real  object  of  the  Opposition  is 
first  to  vindicate  the  empire, 
and  next  to  secure  that  it  be 
done  in  the  most  prudent  and 
least  burdensome  and  least 
violent  manner,  they  would  at 
all  times  command  a  hearing, 
and  possibly  at  times  profit  by 
the  mistakes  of  their  opponents. 
But  in  that  view,  and  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  abjure  their  past,  in- 
stead of  vindicating  it  on  prin- 
ciple. The  Majuba  surrender 
and  the  Gordon  desertion  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  never  again  will 
she  submit  to  the  humiliation, 
or  court  the  consequences,  in 
the  shape  of  those  prolonged 
efforts,  expenditure  in  blood  and 
money,  and  portentous  political 
risks,  wliich  we  have  just  faced 
and  surmounted. 

It  is  difficult,  and  will  be  a 
work  of  time,  for  the  Opposition 
to  disencumber  itself  of  the  fatal 
legacy  of  its  immediate  past. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
more  than  two -thirds  of  its 
members  are  returned  as  Liberal 
Imperialists.  Still  there  are  the 
Little  Englanders  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists  to  reckon  with. 
Their  former  ally,  Mr  Davitt, 
has  just  been  illustrating  the 
union  of  hearts  policy  by  pro- 
posing to  welcome  Mr  Kruger 
to  the  south  of  France  or 
Holland  with  a  malignant  anti- 
British  address  from  Irish  pro- 
Boers,  and  to  present  this  mean 
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and  unworthy  fugitive  with  the 
freedom  of  Dublin.  That  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  Liberal 
claims  to  public  confidence. 
Nor  will  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  declaration  against 
any  period  of  Crown  Colony 
government  in  the  annexed 
States  improve  their  position. 
The  only  hope  left  to  them  is 


that  the  Boers  may  settle  down 
quietly  under  the  new  British 
government ;  that  this  war, 
the  outrageous  system  which 
led  to  it,  and  their  own  conduct 
in  regard  to  it,  may  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion ;  and  that  a 
new  order  of  things  may  arise 
in  which  the  once  great  Liberal 
party  may  make  a  fresh  start. 
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ARMY     REORGANISATION. 

TRAINING    AND    REDISTRIBUTION    IN    RELATION    TO    TRAINING 
AND    TO    MOBILISATION    FOR    WAR. 

THE    HOME    ARMY. 


VI.  TRAINING. 


There  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  the  troops  sent  out 
from  England  to  South  Africa 
were  not  properly  instructed 
in  the  duties  required  from 
soldiers  in  war.  The  large 
majority  of  the  men  in  the 
battalions  were  reservists,  called 
up  after  several  years'  absence 
from  the  colours ;  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  mobilisa- 
tion took  place  in  the  early 
winter,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  put  them  into 
camp,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them  even 
a  short  practical  training. 
They  were  crowded  into  bar- 
racks under  conditions  that 
were    very    hard    upon    them, 
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and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  give  them  some  pre- 
liminary and  very  partial 
instruction  in  musketry. 

Happily  for  us,  the  troops 
which  first  encountered  the 
enemy  at  Dundee,  and  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  Ladysmith,  were  those 
sent  from  India,  where  the 
army  is  really  kept  ready  for 
war;  and  to  these  troops  it 
is  mainly  due  that  the  Boers 
did  not  completely  overrun 
Natal  and  advance  on  Cape 
Colony.  Nor  have  the  rein- 
forcements sent  out  from  this 
country  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  been  any  better  pre- 
pared  than   those    hastily   de- 
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the  forces  in  our  Colonies  may 
stand  to  the  British  army  in 
the  scheme  of  imperial  defence. 
The  question  of  what  changes 
are  necessary  in  our  field-guns, 
or  in  the  training  of  our  soldiers 
as  marksmen  or  as  scouts,  have 
not  been  touched  upon.  On 
these  and  many  other  points 
we  have  learnt  much  from  our 
South  African  experiences ;  but 
the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from 
these  experiences  will  need  to 
be  carefiilly  considered  by  those 
competent  to  speak  with  au- 
thority before  the  necessary  re- 
forms can  be  properly  formu- 
lated. The  nation  feels  confident 
that  when  Lord  Roberts  returns 
these  things  will  be  taken  in 
hand.  It  is  certain  that  they 
will  involve  large  expenditure, 
and  the  country  is  probably 
ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  by  so 
doing   it   win   obtain   a   really 


efficient  army.  The  object  of 
the  present  writer  is  to  point 
out  some  radical  defects  in  our 
present  system  of  training  and 
administration,  being  absolutely 
convinced  that  unless  these  de- 
fects are  remedied,  all  attempts 
at  reform  in  other  directions, 
and  all  increase  of  expenditure, 
will  in  the  end  prove  un- 
availing. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter 
is — the  assumption  of  the  oflFen- 
sive  policy  for  our  home  army. 

It  is  for  the  nation,  through 
its  parliamentary  representa- 
tives, to  decide  whether  it  will 
consent  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
pure  defence,  which  means  de- 
feat, or  whether  it  will  assert 
its  right  to  have  its  army  re- 
organised on  the  basis  of  an 
ofiensive  principle,  meaning 
true  preparation  for  war,  and 
the  certainty  of  maintaining 
peace. 
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meridian  by  an  hour  when  it 
is  decided  to  water  the  cattle 
and  collect  the  troops  for  what 
may  be  to  some  their  last  meal 
on  earth.  The  columns  close 
up  on  the  advance-guard  and 
halt.  The  troops,  caked  and 
streaked  with  sweat  and  sandy 
dust,  break  off  and  hurry  to 
collect  the  scanty  wood  and 
water,  in  readiness  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  waggona  Gradu- 
ally these  latter  lumber  up,  and 
having  found  their  respective 
units,  proceed  to  outspan  and 
unload.  A  few  unfortunates 
are  detailed  to  guard  the  cattle 
and  horses  at  watering  and 
grazing,  while  the  remainder 
pursue  and  capture  their  errant 
domestic  staff,  and  then  stretch 
themselves  in  luxurious  ease  on 
the  least  hard  and  nobbly  por- 
tions of  ground,  to  savour  all 
the  delights  of  anticipation  as 
they  watch  the  manipulation 
by  the  Kaffir  boys  of  the  can- 
teen or  patrol-tin  which  con- 
tains the  elements  of  dinner. 
Blessed  word — the  true  interest 
and  significance  of  which  is  a 
sealed  book  except  to  those  who 
have  sojourned,  as  these,  months 
long  in  the  wildernesa 

Dinner  is  all  but  ready.  In- 
deed, in  a  few  cases,  the  difficult 
task  of  apportioning  the  messes 
already  undertaken,  when  a  cer- 
tain languid  interest  is  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  a  vedette  or  two 
galloping  in  from  the  front. 
"  Relieved  for  scoff ! "  ^  I  suppose, 
is  the  general  conjecture,  and 
the  preparation  of  dinner,  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  day, 
again  claims  entire  attention. 

Whizz-ee-oo-Boom !     A  shell 


passes  over  their  heads  and 
bursts  in  a  little  column  of 
dust  against  the  opposing  hill- 
slope,  half  a  mile  to  the  rear. 

"  Pack  up  !  Stand  to  your 
arms  ! "  rings  out  in  the  hoarse 
voice  of  conunand,  and  the 
dream  of  food  and  repose  is 
ended.  Somehow  the  bullocks 
are  driven  in  and  inspanned — 
somehow  the  kits  packed  up 
and  loaded  on  to  the  waggons 
— the  hubbub  punctuated  the 
while  at  recurring  intervals  by 
the  whistle  of  other  shells. 

The  waggons  have  drawn  off, 
and  now,  following  downward 
in  a  long  line  the  course  of  a 
dried-up  spruit,  are  seeking 
shelter  in  the  depression  of  its 
bed.  The  rank  and  hie  formed 
up  on  the  crest  look  back  and 
watch  each  pursuing  shell  as 
it  bursts  successively  nearer  the 
madly  straining  line.  The  Boers 
are  aiming  at  the  transport 
and  the  ambulance, — it  may  be 
with  intent  to  cripple  us,  and 
destroy  our  mobility;  it  may 
be  because  the  heavy  waggons 
offer  a  better  target  than  does 
the  thin,  hardly  discernible, 
khaki  line  in  front. 

So  far  there  is  no  reply  from 
our  guns ;  but  every  officer,  his 
glasses  glued  to  his  eyes,  is 
looking  for  that  flash — so  faint 
in  the  bright  sunlight — ^which 
alone  will  serve  to  locate  the 
masked  batteries  of  our  invis- 
ible foe. 

"Look  to  the  right  of  that 
big  bush  across  the  valley;  I 
think  I  saw  it  there." 

Supposition  becomes  cer- 
tainty, and  to  the  only  long* 
range  gun  of  the  British  South 


I  Scoffs  food. 
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Like  figures  in  a  dream,  they 
find  themselves  erect  and  in 
their  habitual  places.  On  either 
side  there  may  be  gaps,  but 
these  signify  nothing  more  than 
empty  space  to  irresponsive 
thought. 

"  Answer  to  your  names." 

Even  the  fateful  silence  fol- 
lowing the  calling  and  repeti- 
tion of  a  name  brings  home  no 
living  sense  that  such  silences 
represent  the  roll  of  the 
wounded,  the  missing,  and  the 
dead.  Mechanically  as  auto- 
matons they  obey  the  succeed- 
ing orders.  Gaps  are  closed, 
and  in  column  of  fours  they  are 
stumbling  blindly  through  the 
veldt  towards  where  faint  half- 
heard  sounds  indicate  that  the 
main  body  is  lying  bivouacked. 
Halts  are  frequent  to  verify  the 
direction  of  the  march,  for 
sound  is  misleading,  and  some 
fifty  yards  is  the  circumscribing 
radius  of  sight. 

At  last  they  have  reached 
the  waggons,  but  food  no  longer 
tempts  and  fires  are  forbidden. 
A  gulp  of  water,  blankets 
hastily  unrolled  around  each 
pile  of  arms,  and  then — tem- 
porary oblivion.  An  hour — 
two  hours — and  once  again 
they  are  in  the  ranks,  shivering 
ill  the  bitter  cold  of  midnight 
and  only  half  refreshed.  First 
tlie  usual  and  inevitable  delay, 
and  tlien  they  are  once  again 
on  the  march.  Progress  is 
painful  and  slow,  with  frequent 
and  irritating  checks,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  a  long 
column,  cumbered  with  trans- 
port, is  on  the  road  by  night. 
Gradually  the 'sky  lightens  and 
brings  depressingly  to  view  the 
endless   bare  expanse  of  undu- 


lating veldt  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Mafeking.  The  usual 
falsely  encouraging  rumours 
have  been  circulated  that  there 
are  only  four  miles  to  march, 
and  still,  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  sixth  miles  are  left  be- 
hind, and  as  each  successive 
undulation  is  surmounted,  the 
same  blank  prospect  meets  the 
gaze. 

But  even  on  a  march  the 
end  cannot  be  quite  indefinitely 
postponed.  As  they  reach  the 
crest  of  a  slope  somewhat  longer 
and  steeper  than  usual,  there 
lies  below  them  a  great  saucer 
ringed  round  with  hiUs  and 
crossed  by  an  interrupted  silver 
streak.  In  the  centre,  like  a 
f>earl  and  emerald  gem  set  in 
a  gown  of  Quaker  drab,  gleam 
the  white  houses  and  green 
trees  of  Mafeking.  They  lose 
sight  of  it  again  as  they 
descend  into  the  intervening 
hollow;  but  that  glimpse  of 
their  goal  has  brought  a  new 
springiness  into  their  stride  and 
a  new  light  into  their  eyes.  As 
they  descend  the  next  slope  their 
sight  takes  in  the  meaning  of 
the  scene  around.  They  traoe 
in  the  dim  light  the  pitifully 
small  circle  of  trenches  built 
and  manned  by  the  brave 
defenders,  and  stretching  to 
right  and  left  of  them  and 
scoring  the  hills  opposed,  the 
commanding  positions  and  long 
lines  of  the  now  deserted  Boer 
forts  and  intrenohments. 

What  wonder  that  chests  are 
swelling  and  heads  carried  high 
in  pride — that  they  should  be 
proud  of  their  gallant  brethren 
down  below  there,  who  for 
months  have  upheld  against 
such  odds  the  honour  of  their 
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THE    WATCHER    BY    THE    THRESHOLD. 


CHAPTER   I. — THE   HOUSE   OF   MORE. 


I. 


I  HAVE  told  this  story  to 
many  audiences  with  diverse 
results,  and  once  again  I  take 
my  reputation  in  my  hands 
and  brave  the  perils.  To  the 
common  circle  of  my  friends 
it  was  a  romance  for  a  winter's 
fire,  and  I,  the  most  prosaic 
of  men,  was  credited  with  a 
fancy.  Once  I  repeated  it  to 
an  acquaintance,  who,  scenting 
mystery,  transcribed  it  in  a 
notebook,  and,  with  feigned 
names,  it  figured  in  the  pub- 
lications of  a  Learned  Society. 
One  man  only  heard  me  with 
true  appreciation ;  but  he  was 
a  wandering  spirit  with  an  ear 
open  to  marvels,  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  advance  his  security. 
He  received  it  simply,  saying 
that  God  was  great,  and  I 
cannot  improve  upon  his  com- 
ment. 

A  chill  evening  in  the  early 
October  of  the  year  189-  found 
me  driving  in  a  dog -cart 
through  the  belts  of  antique 
woodland  which  form  the  low- 
land limits  of  the  hilly  parish 
of  More.  The  Highland  ex- 
press, which  brought  me  from 
the  north,  took  me  no  farther 
than  Perth.  Thence  it  had 
been  a  slow  journey  in  a  dis- 
jointed local  train,  till  I  emerged 
on  the  platform  at  Morefoot, 
with  a  bleak  prospect  of  pit- 
stalks,  coal-heaps,  certain  sour 
corn -lands,  and  far  to  the 
west  a  line  of  moor  where  the 


sun  was  setting.  A  neat  groom 
and  a  respectable  trap  took 
the  edge  ofF  my  discomfort, 
and  soon  I  had  forgotten  my 
sacrifice  and  found  eyes  for 
the  darkening  landscape.  We 
were  driving  through  a  land 
of  thick  woods,  cut  at  rare 
intervals  by  old  long-frequented 
highways.  The  More,  which 
at  Morefoot  is  an  open  sewer, 
became  a  sullen  woodland 
stream,  where  the  brown  leaves 
of  the  season  drifted.  At  times 
we  would  pass  an  ancient  lodge, 
and  through  a  gap  in  the  trees 
would  come  a  glimpse  of  chipped 
crow-step  gable.  The  names  of 
such  houses,  as  told  me  by  my 
companion,  were  all  famous. 
This  one  had  been  the  home 
of  a  drunken  Jacobite  laird, 
and  a  kind  of  north -country 
Medmenham.  Unholy  revels 
had  waked  the  old  halls,  and 
the  devil  had  been  toasted 
at  many  a  hell -fire  dinner. 
The  next  was  the  property  of 
a  great  Scots  law  family,  and 
there  the  old  Lord  of  Session 
who  built  the  place,  in  his 
frowsy  wig  and  carpet  slippers, 
had  laid  down  the  canons  of 
Taste  for  his  day  and  society. 
The  whole  country  had  the  air 
of  faded  and  bygone  gentility. 
The  mossy  roadside  walls  had 
stood  for  two  hundred  years, 
the  few  wayside  houses  were 
tollbars  or  defunct  hostelries. 
The  names,  too,  were  great  — 
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of  the  interest  of  art.  But  my 
eyes  were  fastened  on  this  as 
they  had  never  before  looked 
on  marble.  The  oppression  of 
the  heavy  woodlands,  the  mys- 
terv  of  the  silent  moor,  seemed 
to  be  caught  and  held  in  this 
face.  It  was  the  intangible 
mystery  of  culture  on  the  verge 
of  savagery,  a  cruel,  lustful 
wisdom,  and  yet  a  kind  of 
bitter  austerity  which  laughed 
at  the  game  of  life  and  stood 
aloof.  There  was  no  weakness 
in  the  heavy- veined  brow  and 
slumbrous  eyelids.  It  was  the 
face  of  one  who  had  conquered 
the  world  and  found  it  dust 
and  ashes,  one  who  had  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  and  scorned 
human  wisdom.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  was  the  face  of 
one  who  knew  uncanny  things, 
a  man  who  was  the  intimate 
of  the  half-world  and  the  dim 
background  of  life.  Why  on 
earth  I  should  connect  the 
Roman  grandee  ^  with  the 
moorland  parish  of  More,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  there  was  that 
in  the  face  which  I  knew  had 
haunted  me  through  the  wood- 
lands and  bogs  of  the  place, 
a  sleepless,  dismal,  incoherent 
melancholy. 

"  I  bought  that  at  Colenzo's,' 
Ladhiw  said,  "because  it  took 
my  fancy.  It  matches  well 
with  this  place." 

I  thought  it  matched  very  ill 
with  his  drab  walls  and  Quom 
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photographs,    but    I    held    my 
peace. 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  " 
he  asked.  "It  is  the  head  of 
the  greatest  man  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  You  are  a  lawyer 
and  know  your  Justinian." 

The  Pandects  are  scarcely 
part  of  the  daily  work  of  a 
conmion-law  barrister.  I  had 
not  looked  into  them  since  I 
left  collega 

"  I  know  that  he  married  an 
actress,"  I  said,  "  and  was  a 
sort  of  all-round  genius.  He 
made  law  and  fought  battles 
and  had  rows  with  the  Church. 
A  curious  man !  And  wasn't 
there  some  story  about  his 
selling  his  soul  to  the  Devil 
and  getting  law  in  exchange. 
Rather  a  poor  bargain ! " 

I  chattered  away  sillily 
enough,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
that  dinner -table.  The  result 
of  my  words  was  unhappy. 
Ladlaw  gasped,  and  caught  at 
his  left  side  as  if  in  pain. 
Sybil,  with  tragic  eyes,  had 
been  making  signs  to  me  to 
hold  my  peace.  Now  she  ran 
round  to  her  husband's  side 
and  comforted  him  like  a  child. 
As  she  passed  me  she  managed 
to  whisper  in  my  ear  to  talk  to 
her  only  and  let  her  husband 
alone. 

For  the  rest  of  dinner  I 
obeyed  my  orders  to  the  letter. 
Ladlaw  ate  his  food  in  gloomy 
silence,  while  I  spoke  to  Sybil 
of  our  relatives  and  friends,  of 
London,    Glenaicill,    and     any 


1  I  have  identified  the  bust,  which,  when  seen  under  other  circumstances,  had 
little  power  to  affect  me.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  head  of  Justinian  in  the  Tesci 
Museum  at  Venice,  and  several  duplicates  exist,  dating  apparently  from  the 
seventh  century,  and  showing  traces  of  Byzantine  decadence  in  the  scrollwork 
on  the  hair.  It  is  engraved  in  M.  Delacroix*s  'Byzantium,'  and,  I  think,  in 
Windscheid  8  *  Pandektenlehrbuch.' 
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Now  the  place  was  moderately 
tidy  and  slightly  learned — and 
I  did  not  like  it. 

Ladlaw  refused  to  smoke, 
and  sat  for  a  little  while  in 
silence.  Then  of  his  own  accord 
he  broke  the  tension, — 

"  It  was  devilish  good  of 
you  to  come,  Harry.  This  is 
a  lonely  place  for  a  man  who  is 
a  bit  seedy." 

"  I  thought  you  might  be 
alone,"  I  said,  "  so  I  looked  you 
up  on  my  way  down  from 
Glenaicill.  I'm  sorry  to  find 
you  looking  ill." 

"  Do  you  notice  it  ?  "  he  asked 
sharply. 

"  It's  tolerably  patent,"  I  said. 
"  Have  you  seen  a  doctor  ?  " 

He  said  something  uncom- 
plimentary about  doctors,  and 
kept  looking  at  me  with  his 
curious  dull  eyes. 

I  remarked  the  strange  pos- 
ture in  which  he  sat — his  head 
screwed  round  to  his  right 
shoulder,  and  his  whole  body 
a  protest  against  something  at 
his  left  hand. 

"It  looks  like  your  heart,"  I 
said.  "  You  seem  to  have  pains 
in  your  left  side." 

Again  a  spasm  of  fear.  I 
went  over  to  him  and  stood  at 
the  back  of  his  chair. 

"  Now,  for  goodness'  sake, 
my  dear  fellow,  tell  me  what 
is  wrong  ?  You're  scaring 
Sybil  to  death.  It's  lonely 
work  for  the  poor  girl,  and 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  help 
you." 

He  was  lying  back  in  his 
chair  now,  with  his  eyes  half 
shut,  and  shivering  like  a 
frightened  colt.  The  extra- 
ordinary change  in  one  who 
had  been  the  strongest  of  the 
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strong  kept  me  from  realising 
its  gravity.  I  put  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  but  he  flung  it  ofi: 

"  For  God's  sake  sit  down  ! " 
he  said  hoarsely.  "I'm  going 
to  tell  you ;  but  I'll  never  make 
you  understand." 

I  sat  down  promptly  opposite 
him. 

"  It's  the  Devil,"  he  said  very 
solemnly. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  was  rude 
enough  to  laugh.  He  took  no 
notice,  but  sat  with  the  same 
tense,  miserable  air,  staring 
over  my  head. 

"  Right,"  said  I.  "  Then  it 
is  the  Devil.  It's  a  new  com- 
plaint, so  it's  as  well  I  did  not 
bring  a  doctor.  How  does  it 
affect  you?" 

He  made  the  old  impotent 
clutch  at  the  air  with  his  left 
hand.  I  had  the  sense  to  be- 
come grave  at  once.  Clearly 
this  was  some  mental  affection, 
some  hallucination  born  of 
physical  pain. 

Then  he  began  to  talk  in  a 
low  voice,  very  rapidly,  with 
his  head  bent  forward  like  a 
hunted  animal's.  I  am  not 
going  to  set  down  what  he  told 
me  in  his  own  words,  for  they 
were  incoherent  often,  and 
there  was  much  repetition. 
But  I  am  going  to  write  the 
gist  of  the  odd  story  which 
took  my  sleep  away  on  that 
autumn  night,  with  such  ex- 
planations and  additions  as  I 
think  needful  The  fire  died 
down,  the  wind  arose,  the  hour 
grew  late,  and  still  he  went  on 
in  his  mumbling  recitative.  I 
forgot  to  smoke,  forgot  my 
comfort,  —  everything  but  the 
odd  figure  of  my  friend  and 
his       inconceivable      romance. 
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as  soou  as  he  left  the  paths 
of  the  prosaio,  he  should  seek 
his  supernatural  in  a  very  con- 
crete form.  He  assumed  that 
he  was  haunted  by  the  Devil — 
the  visible,  personal  Devil  in 
whom  our  fathers  believed.  He 
waited  hourly  for  the  shape  at 
his  side  to  speak,  but  no  words 
came.  The  Accuser  of  the 
Brethren  in  all  but  tangible 
form  was  his  ever-present  com- 
panion. He  felt,  he  declared, 
the  spirit  of  old  evil  entering 
subtly  into  his  blood.  He  sold 
his  soul  many  times  over,  and 
yet  there  was  no  possibility  of 
resistance.  It  was  a  Visitation 
more  undeserved  than  Job's, 
and  a  thousandfold  more 
awful. 

For  a  week  or  more  he  was 
tortured  with  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious mania.  When  a  man 
of  a  healthy,  secular  mind  finds 
himself  adrift  on  the  terrible 
ocean  of  religious  troubles,  he 
is  peculiarly  helpless,  for  he 
has  not  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  winds  and 
tidea  It  was  useless  to  call 
up  his  old  carelessness ;  he  had 
suddenly  dropped  into  a  new 
world  where  old  proverbs  did 
not  apply.  And  all  the  while, 
mind  you,  there  was  the  shriek- 
ing terror  of  it — an  intellect  all 
alive  to  the  torture  and  the 
most  unceasing  physical  fear. 
For  a  little  he  was  on  the  far 
edge  of  idiocy. 

Then  by  accident  it  took  a 
new  form.  While  sitting  with 
Sybil  one  day  in  the  library,  he 
began  listlessly  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  an  old  book.  He  read 
a  few  pages,  and  found  the  hint 
of  a  story  like  his  own.  It  was 
some  French  life  of  Justinian, 


one  of  the  unscholarly  pro- 
ductions of  last  century,  made 
up  of  stories  from  Procopius 
and  tags  of  Roman  law.  Here 
was  his  own  case  written  down 
in  black  and  white ;  and  the 
man  had  been  a  king  of  kings ! 
This  was  a  new  comfort,  and 
for  a  little — strange  though  it 
may  seem — he  took  a  sort  of 
pride  in  his  afiliction.  He 
worshipped  the  great  emperor 
and  read  every  scrap  he  could 
find  on  him,  not  excepting  the 
Pandects  and  the  Digest.  He 
sent  for  the  bust  in  the  dining- 
room,  paying  a  fabulous  price. 
Then  he  settled  himself  to  study 
his  imperial  prototype,  and  the 
study  became  an  idolatry.  As 
I  have  said,  Ladlaw  was  a  man 
of  ordinary  talents  and  certainly 
of  meagre  imaginative  power. 
And  yet  from  the  lies  of  the 
*  Secret  History '  and  the  crudi- 
ties of  Crerman  legalists  he  had 
constructed  a  marvellous  por- 
trait of  a  man.  Sitting  there 
in  the  half-lit  room,  he  drew 
the  picture, — the  quiet,  cold 
king  with  his  inheritance  of 
Dacian  mysticism,  holding  the 
great  world  in  fee,  giving  it 
law  and  religion,  fighting  its 
wars,  building  its  churches,  and 
yet  all  the  while  intent  upon 
his  own  private  work  of  making 
his  peace  with  his  soul  The 
churchman  and  warrior  whom 
all  the  world  worshipped,  and 
yet  one  going  through  life  with 
his  lip  quivering,  the  Watcher 
by  the  Threshold  ever  at  his 
left  side.  Sometimes  at  night 
in  the  great  Brazen  Palace, 
warders  heard  the  emperor 
walking  in  the  dark  oorridors, 
alone  and  yet  not  alone ;  for 
once,  when  a  servant  entered 
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and  cheerful  modem  life  into 
the  mists  of  old  superstition. 
Old  tragic  stories  of  my  Cal- 
vinist  upbringing  returned  to 
haunt  me.  The  man  dwelt  in 
by  a  devil  was  no  new  fancy ; 
but  I  believed  that  Science  had 
docketed  and  analysed  and  ex- 
plained the  Devil  out  of  the 
world.  I  remembered  my  dab- 
blings  in  the  occult  before  I 
settled  down  to  law — the  story 
of  Donisarius  the  monk  of 
Padua,  the  unholy  legend  of 
the  Face  of  Proserpina,  the 
tales  of  succuhi  and  tncubi,  the 
Leannain  Sith  and  the  Hidden 
Presence.  But  here  was  some- 
thing stranger  still.  I  had 
stumbled  upon  that  very 
possession  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  had  made  the 
monks  of  New  Rome  tremble 
and  cross  themselves.  Some 
devilish  occult  force,  lingering 
through  the  ages,  had  come  to 
life  after  a  long  sleep.  God 
knows  what  earthly  connection 
there  was  between  the  splendid 
Emperor  of  the  World  and  my 
prosaic  friend,  or  between  the 
glittering  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  this  moorland 
parish  !  But  the  land  was  the 
old  Manann  !  The  spirit  may 
have  lingered  in  the  earth  and 
air,  a  deadly  legacy  from  Pict 
and  Roman.  I  had  felt  the 
uncanniness  of  the  place  ;  I  had 
augured  ill  of  it  from  the  first. 
And  then  in  sheer  disgust  I 
rose  and  splashed  my  face  with 
cold  water. 

I  lay  down  again,  laughing 
miserably  at  my  credulity.  That 
I,  the  sober  and  rational,  should 
believe  in  this  crazy  fable,  was 
too  palpably  absurd.  I  would 
steel  my  mind  resolutely  against 


such  harebrained  theories.  It 
was  a  mere  bodily  ailment, — 
liver  out  of  order,  weak  heart, 
bad  circulation,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  At  the  worst  it 
might  b^  some  affection  of  the 
brain  to  be  treated  by  a  special- 
ist. I  vowed  to  myself  that  next 
morning  the  best  doctor  in  Edin- 
burgh should  be  brought  to 
More. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  my 
duty  compelled  me  to  stand  my 
ground.  I  foresaw  the  few  re- 
maining weeks  of  my  hoHday 
blighted.  I  should  be  tied  to 
this  moorland  prison,  a  sort  of 
keeper  and  nurse  in  one,  tor- 
mented by  silly  fancies.  It  was 
a  charming  prospect,  and  the 
thought  of  Glenaicill  and  the 
woodcock  made  me  bitter 
against  Ladlaw.  But  there 
was  no  way  out  of  it.  I  might 
do  Ladlaw  good,  and  I  could 
not  have  Sybil  worn  to  death 
by  his  vagaries. 

My  ill-nature  comforted  me, 
and  I  forgot  the  horror  of  the 
thing  in  its  vexation.  After 
that,  I  think  I  fell  asleep  and 
dozed  uneasily  till  morning. 
When  I  awoke  I  was  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  The  early 
sun  had  worked  wonders  with 
the  moorland.  The  low  hills 
stood  out  fresh  -  coloured  and 
clear  against  the  pale  October 
sky,  the  elders  sparkled  with 
frost,  the  raw  film  of  mom  was 
rising  from  the  little  loch  in 
tiny  clouds.  It  was  a  cold 
rousing  day,  and  I  dressed  in 
good  spirits  and  went  down  to 
breakfast. 

I  found  Ladlaw  looking  ruddy 
and  well,  very  different  from  the 
broken  man  I  remembered  of 
the   night    before.      We    were 
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since  in  our  summer  it  is  winter 
there.  You  perceive  what  this 
is.  It  is  no  mere  silliness,  but 
a  genuine  effort  of  an  early 
mind  which  had  just  grasped 
the  fact  of  the  Antipodes,  to 
use  it  in  explanation 

Gradually  I  was  forced  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  not  Lad- 
law  who  was  talking  to  me, 
but  something  speaking  through 
him,  something  at  once  wiser 
and  simpler.  My  old  fear  of 
the  Devil  began  to  depart. 
This  spirit,  this  exhalation, 
whatever  it  was,  was  ingenuous 
in  its  way,  at  least  in  its  day- 
light aspect.  For  a  moment  I 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  real 
reflex  of  Byzantine  thought, 
and  that  by  cross-examining  I 
might  make  marvellous  discov- 
eries. The  ardour  of  the 
scholar  began  to  rise  in  me, 
and  I  asked  a  question  about 
that  much -debated  point,  the 
legal  status  of  the  apocrisiarii. 
To  my  vexation  he  gave  no 
response.  Clearly  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  familiar  had  its 
limits. 

It  was  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  had  gone 
half  of  our  homeward  journey, 
when  signs  of  the  old  terror  be- 
gan to  appear.  I  was  driving, 
and  Ladlaw  sat  on  my  left.  I 
noticed  him  growing  nervous 
and  silent,  shivering  at  the 
flick  of  the  whip,  and  turning 
half-way  round  towards  me. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  change 
places,  and  I  had  the  unpleas- 
ant work  of  driving  from  the 
wrong  side.  After  that  I  do 
not  think  he  spoke  once  till 
we  arrived  at  More,  but  sat 
huddled  together  with  the 
driving-rug   almost   up   to   his 


chin — an  eccentric  figure  of  a 
man. 

I  foresaw  another  such  night 
as  the  last,  and  I  confess  my 
heart  sank.  I  had  no  stomach 
for  more  mysteries,  and  some- 
how with  the  approach  of  twi- 
light the  confidence  of  the  day 
departed.  The  thing  appeared 
in  darker  colours,  and  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  mind  to 
turn  coward.  Sybil  alone  de- 
terred me.  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  her  alone  with  this 
demented  being.  I  remembered 
her  shy  timidity,  her  innocence. 
It  was  monstrous  that  the  poor 
thing  should  be  called  on  thus 
to  fight  alone  with  phantoms. 
So  I  braced  myself  for  another 
evening. 

When  we  came  to  the  House 
it  was  almost  sunset.  Ladlaw 
got  out  very  carefully  on  the 
right  side,  and  for  a  second 
stood  by  the  horse.  The  sun 
was  making  our  shadows  long, 
and  as  I  stood  beyond  him,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  that  his 
shadow  was  doubla  It  may 
have  been  mere  fancy,  for  I 
had  not  time  to  look  twice. 
He  was  standing,  as  I  have 
said,  with  his  left  side  next  the 
horse.  Suddenly  the  harmless 
elderly  cob  fell  into  a  very 
panic  of  fright,  reared  upright, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  killing 
its  master.  I  was  in  time  to 
pluck  Ladlaw  from  under  its 
feet,  but  the  beast  had  be- 
come perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  we  left  a  groom  struggling 
to  quiet  it. 

In  the  hall  the  butler  gave 
me  a  telegram.  It  was  from 
my  clerk,  summoning  me  back 
at  once  to  an  important  con- 
sultation. 
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come  sometimes  to  dine.  His 
name  was  Bruce  Oliphant,  and 
he  inhabited  a  dark  manse  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

I  had  an  hour  before  dinner, 
and  I  set  out  for  Mr  Oliphant's 
dwelling.  I  remember  the  curi- 
ous dull  village  street,  without 
colour  or  life,  drab  women  look- 
ing out  of  dingy  doorways,  and 
a  solitary  child  playing  in  the 
red  mud.  The  manse  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  usual  elder 
thicket,  a  little  place  with  small 
windows  and  a  weather-stained 
front  door.  A  gaunt  old  servant 
ushered  me  into  Mr  Oliphant's 
study,  where  I  found  that  young 
man  smoking  and  reading  a 
weekly  paper.  It  was  a  room 
well  stocked  with  books  in  the 
popular  religious  vein,  and  the 
Poets  in  gilt  editions  adorned 
his  shelves.  Mr  Oliphant 
greeted  me  with  the  nervous 
ease  of  one  who  would  fain  cul- 
tivate a  good  manner.  The 
first  sight  of  him  sent  my  hopes 
down.  He  had  a  large  calf- 
like face,  mildly  arrogant  eyes, 
and  a  chin  which  fell  sharply 
away  beneath  the  eaves  of  his 
moustache.  This  was  not  one 
to  do  Ladlaw  much  good ;  in- 
deed I  questioned  if  I  could 
ever  make  him  understand,  for 
the  man  before  me  had  an  im- 
penetrable air  of  omniscience. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  a 
great  favour  on  behalf  of  the 
Lad  laws,"  said  I.  "  You  are 
the  only  other  gentleman  in  the 
parish  of  More,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  help  your  neighbours." 

He  bowed,  with  pleased  eyea 
"  Anything,"  he  said.  "  I'll  be 
very  glad." 

"  I  am  staying  there  just  now, 
you  know,  and  as  it  happens  I 
must  go  back  to  town  by  the 


night-train.  I'll  only  be  gone 
a  day,  but  you  know  that  Lad- 
law  is  a  melancholy  beggar  and 
gets  low-spirited.  Now  I  want 
you  to  go  up  and  stay  at  the 
House  for  a  couple  of  nights 
while  I  am  away." 

It  was  an  odd  request,  and 
he  stared  at  me.  "  Why,  what's 
wrong  with  Mr  Ladlaw?"  he 
asked.  "I  should  never  have 
called  him  melancholy.  Now, 
his  lady  is  different.  She  al- 
ways looks  a  little  pale.  Did 
she  send  you  to  ask  me  ?  "  Mr 
Oliphant  was  a  stickler  for  the 
usages  of  polite  society. 

I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
took  one  of  his  cigarettes. 
"Now,  look  here,  Oliphant,"  I 
said.  "  You  are  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  common-sense,  and 
I  am  going  to  do  you  the  hon- 
our to  tell  you  a  story  which  I 
would  not  tell  to  a  stupid  man. 
A  stupid  man  would  laugh  at 
me.  I  hope  you  will  see  the 
gravity  of  the  thing." 

I  told  him  briefly  the  points 
in  Ladlaw's  case.  His  eyes 
grew  very  round  as  I  went  on, 
and  when  I  finished  he  laughed 
nervously.  He  was  clearly  im- 
pressed ;  but  he  was  too  ignorant 
and  unimaginative  to  under- 
stand fully,  and  he  had  his 
credit  i  as  a  representative  of 
modem  thought  to  support. 
"  Oh,  come  now !  You  don't 
mean  all  that;  I  never  heard 
the  like  of  it.  You  can't  expect 
me  as  a  Christian  man  to  believe 
in  a  Pagan  spirit.  I  might  as 
well  believe  in  ghosts  at  once. 
What  has  the  familiar  of  a 
heathen  emperor  to  do  with 
this  parish?" 

"  Justinian  was  a  Christian," 
I  said. 

He  look^  puzzled.     "  It's  all 
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any  close  intimacy.  But  now 
he  was  more  than  amiable. 
He  made  me  ring  for  toddy, 
and  though  he  refused  to 
taste  it  himself,  he  pressed  the 
beverage  on  me.  Then  he  gave 
me  a  large  cigar,  at  which  I 
trembled,  and  finally  he  said 
that  we  should  play  at  picquet. 
I  declined  resolutely,  for  it 
is  part  of  my  conscience  to 
refuse  to  join  in  any  card 
games ;  but  he  made  no  trouble, 
and  indeed  in  a  moment 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
proposition. 

The  next  thing  he  did 
startled  my  composure.  For 
he  asked  abruptly,  "Do  you 
believe  in  a  living  personal 
Devil,  Oliphant?'' 

I  was  taken  aback,  but  an- 
swered that  to  the  best  of  my 
light  I  did  not. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  asked 
sharply. 

I  explained  that  it  was  an 
old,  false,  anthropomorphic  fic- 
tion, and  that  the  modern 
belief  was  infinitely  more  im- 
pressive. I  quoted  the  words 
of  Dr  Rintoul,  one  of  our 
Church  leaders.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr  Ladlaw's  words 
were,  "  Dr  Rintoul  be  d— d  ! " 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you  to 
change  the  belief  of  centuries  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  Our  forefathers 
believed  in  him.  They  saw 
him  at  evening  slinking  about 
the  folds  and  peat-stacks,  or 
wrapped  up  in  a  black  gown 
standing  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
Kirk.  Are  we  wiser  men  than 
they  ?  " 

I  answered  that  culture  had 
undoubtedly  advanced  in  our 
day. 

Mr     Ladlaw     replied     with 


blasphemous  words  on  modem 
culture.  I  had  imagined  him 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able refinement,  and  I  knew  he 
had  taken  a  good  degree  at 
college.  Consequently,  I  was 
disagreeably  surprised  at  his 
new  manner. 

"You  are  nothing  better 
than  an  ignorant  parson," — 
these  were  his  words, — "  and 
you  haven't  even  the  merits  of 
your  stupid  profession.  The 
old  Scots  ministers  were  Cal- 
vinists  to  the  backbone,  and 
they  were  strong  men — strong 
men,  do  you  hear? — and  they 
left  their  mark  upon  the  nation. 
But  your  new  tea-meeting  kind 
of  parson,  who  has  nothing  but 
a  smattering  of  bad  German  to 
commend  him,  is  a  nuisance  to 
God  and  man.  And  they  don't 
believe  in  the  Devil !  Well, 
he'll  get  them  safe  enough  some 
day." 

I  implored  him  to  remember 
my  cloth,  and  curb  his  bad 
language. 

"  I  say  the  Devil  will  get  you 
all  safe  enough  some  day,"  he 
repeated. 

I  rose  to  retire  in  as  dignified 
a  manner  as  possible,  but  he 
was  before  me  and  closed  the 
door.  I  began  to  be  genuinely 
frightened. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  go ! " 
he  cried.  "Don't  leave  me 
alone..  Do  sit  down,  Oliphant, 
like  a  good  chap,  and  I  promise 
to  hold  my  tongue.  You  don't 
know  how  horrible  it  is  to  be 
left  alone." 

I  sat  down  again,  though  my 
composure  was  shaken.  I  re- 
membered Mr  Grey's  words 
about  the  strange  sickness. 

Then   Mr   Ladlaw   fell    into 
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save  the  situation,  and  I  asked 
him  to  bring  more  coals  for 
the  fire.  Then  as  soon  as  he 
turned  to  go,  I  stepped  out  of 
the  open  door  before  Mr  Lad- 
law  could  prevent  me. 

The  hall  seemed  empty,  but 
to  my  surprise  I  found  Mrs 
Ladlaw  sleeping  in  a  chair  by 
the  fire.  I  did  not  like  to 
waken  her,  but  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  with  fright.  If  I 
had  known  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  I  should  have  sought 
the  servants'  company.  I  ran 
down  a  passage,  but  it  seemed 
to  end  in  a  blind  wall,  and  in 
a  great  fear  I  turned  and  ran 
upstairs.  But  the  upper  lobbies 
seemed  to  be  unlit,  and  I  was 
turning  back  when  I  heard 
Ladlaw's  voice  behind  me.  It 
was  muffled  and  queer,  and  the 
sound  drove  me  into  the  dark- 
ness. When  I  turned  a  comer, 
to  my  relief  I  saw  a  lamp  burn- 
ing on  a  table  and  recognised 
my  bedroom  door.  Here  was 
sanctuary  at  last,  and  I  ran  in 
and  shut  it  behind  me. 

My  nerves  were  so  shaken 
by  the  evening's  performances 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  to  sleep.  I  sat  up  the 
better  part  of  the  night  by 
the  fire,  and  smoked  several 
cigarettes,  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  never 
have  dared  to  do  in  a  strange 
bedroom.  About  four  o'clock, 
I  think,  I  dozed  off  in  my  chair, 
and  awoke  about  nine,  very 
stiff  and  cold,  to  find  Ladlaw 
laughing  at  me  in  the  doorway. 

I  was  at  first  so  confused 
that  I  did  not  remember  what 
had  scared  me  the  night  before. 
Then,  as  it  came  back  to  me, 
I    was    amazed   at   my   host's 


appearance.  He  looked  fresh 
and  well,  and  in  excellent 
spirits.  He  laughed  immoder- 
ately when  he  found  I  had 
not  gone  to  bed. 

"You  do  look  cheap,"  he 
said.  "Breakfast's  in  half  an 
hour.  You  will  feel  better 
when  you  have  had  a  tub." 

I  bathed  reluctantly,  feeling 
ill  and  bitterly  cold ;  but  I  was 
comforted  by  a  good  breakfast. 
Then  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  Mrs  Ladlaw.  As  I 
remembered  her,  she  had  been 
full  of  gaiety,  and  even,  I 
thought,  a  little  frivolous;  but 
now  she  was  so  pale  and  silent 
that  I  pitied  her  sincerely.  I 
began  to  feel  an  intense  dis- 
like of  her  husband,  partly 
for  the  fright  he  had  given  me 
the  night  before,  and  partly  for 
the  effect  his  silliness  seemed  to 
be  having  on  his  wife.  The 
day  was  a  fine  one,  but  after 
breakfast  he  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  going  out.  I  expected 
to  be  asked  to  shoot,  a  sport 
which  I  sometimes  try ;  but  he 
never  spoke  of  it,  and  insisted 
on  my  coming  to  the  billiard- 
room.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
table  Mrs  Ladlaw  touched  my 
arm,  and  asked  me  in  a  low 
tone  if  I  would  promise  to  stay 
all  day  with  her  husband.  "  I 
want  to  go  down  to  Morefoot," 
she  said,  "  and  you  know  he 
cannot  be  left  alone."  I  prom- 
ised willingly,  for  in  the  day- 
light Mr  Ladlaw  had  no  terrors 
for  me.  I  thought  that  Mrs 
Ladlaw  looked  relieved.  Poor 
thing  I  she  badly  needed  a  res- 
pite. 

We  hung  aimlessly  about  the 
place  till  lunch,  playing  a  few 
games  of  billiards,  and  in  the 
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I  was  so  miserably  scared 
that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
do  the  work  for  him,  so  we 
sat  on  in  the  darkness.  Any 
sound  from  the  out-of-doors 
would  have  comforted  me,  but 
the  whole  world  was  as  silent 
as  death.  I  felt  that  a  little 
more  would  drive  me  mad, 
and  the  thought  roused  me 
to  make  a  final  effort  after 
safety.  In  spite  of  all  my 
promises  I  must  get  away. 
A  man's  first  duty  was  to 
himself,  and  the  hour  had 
come  for  me.  I  thought  with 
longing  of  my  little  bare 
manse  and  my  solemn  house- 
keeper. And  yet  how  was  I 
to  escape,  for  this  man  was 
the  stronger,  and  he  would 
never  let  me  go. 

I  begged  him  to  come  into 
the  hall,  but  he  refused.  Then 
I  became  very  cunning.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  go  to 
the  door  and  receive  Mrs  Lad- 
law.  He  did  not  know  that 
she  had  gone,  and  the  news 
made  him  so  nervous  that  he 
accepted  my  proposal  He 
caught  my  arm  as  before, 
and,  leaning  heavily  upon  me, 
went  into  the  hall.  There  was 
no  one  about,  and  the  fire  had 
died  down ;  but  at  the  far  end 
there  was  a  pale  glimmer  from 
the  glass  door.  We  opened  it 
and  stood  on  the  top  step, 
looking  over  the  dark  lawns. 
Now  was  the  time  for  an 
effort  for  freedom.  If  I  could 
only  get  rid  of  his  hand  I 
might  escape  across  the  fields. 
I  believed  him  to  be  too  weak 
on  his  legs  to  follow  me,  and 


in  any  case  I  was  a  respect- 
able runner.  Out  of  doors  he 
seemed  less  formidable :  it  was 
only  in  that  haunted  room 
that  I  shuddered. 

I  took  the  only  way  of 
escape  which  presented  itself. 
There  was  a  flowering -shrub 
in  a  pot  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  I  caught  this  with 
my  elbow  and  knocked  it  over, 
so  that  it  broke  with  a  clatter 
on  the  stone.  As  I  expected, 
he  screamed  and  jumped  aside, 
letting  go  my  arm  for  one 
instant.  The  next  I  was  down 
the  steps  and  running  hard 
across  the  lawns  to  the  park 
beyond. 

For  a  little  I  heard  him 
stumbling  after  me,  breathing 
heavily  and  with  little  short 
cries.  I  ran  with  the  speed 
of  fear,  for  till  I  was  within 
my  own  doors  I  could  feel 
no  security.  Once  I  turned, 
and  there  he  was,  a  field  behind 
me,  running  with  his  head 
down  like  a  blind  dog.  I 
skirted  the  village,  broke 
through  the  little  fir  planta- 
tion, and  came  out  on  the 
highway.  I  saw  the  light, 
from  Jean's  little  window,  and 
it  was  like  a  beacon  of  hope. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the 
door,  and  my  servant  stared 
as  I  rushed  in,  without  hat 
or  overcoat,  and  wet  with  per- 
spiration. I  insisted  on  bar- 
ring the  doors,  and  bolting  and 
shuttering  every  window.  Then 
I  had  the  unusual  luxury  of  a 
fire  in  my  bedroom,  and  there 
I  supped,  and  sat  till  I  fell 
asleep. 
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humour,  and  the  last  I  saw  was 
Ker  and  Tod  going  over  the 
Odyssey  of  their  adventures  to 
a  circle  of  critical  spectators. 

When  Ladlaw  and  the  minis- 
ter had  washed  and  fed,  and 
sat  smoking  in  the  library, 
I  went  to  talk  to  SybiL  I 
have  often  wondered  how  much 
she  understood.  At  any  rate 
she  took  my  word  that  the 
trouble  had  passed,  and  in  a 
fit  of  tears  thanked  me  for  my 
labours.  Then  she  said  she 
would  go  to  her  husband,  and 
I  led  her  to  the  library,  where 
the  two  heroes  were  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace. 

Ladlaw  greeted  her  cheerily 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
"I  feel  a  bit  shaken,"  he  said, 
"but  I'll  be  all  right  after  a 
night's  rest.  You  needn't  be 
nervous.  Sib.  By  the  bye, 
Harry,  where's  that  gun?" 

Then  he  wandered  round  the 
room,  casting  an  unfriendly  eye 
on  his  new  acquisitions.  "  Look 
here !  Somebody  has  been  play- 
ing the  fool  in   this  place.     I 


can't  see  a  single  Badminton, 
and  where  did  this  stuff  come 
from  ?  "  And  he  tapped  a  row 
of  books  in  old  vellum.  "I 
never  remember  the  things  be- 
fore. St  Adelbert!  Who  on 
earth  was  he?  Why,  any  one 
who  came  in  suddenly  and  did 
not  know  me  might  think  I  was 
a  minor  poet.  I  wish  you'd 
tell  Harrison  to  clear  all  this 
truck  away." 

The  minister  sat  by  the  fire 
and  said  nothing.  The  mar- 
vellous had  intruded  upon  his 
easy  life  and  spoiled  the  bal- 
ance. I  was  sorry  for  the  man 
as  I  thanked  him  in  a  low  tone 
and  asked  how  he  felt. 

The  words  came  from  be- 
tween chattering  teeth. 

"I  am  getting  b-better,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  have  had  a  terrible 
sh-shock,  —  I  am  a  Christian 
man  and  I  have  been  tempted. 
I  thought  we  lived  in  a  pro- 
gressive age,  but  now  I  know 
that  we  d-d-don't.  And  I  am 
going  to  write  to  Dr  RintouL" 

John  Buchan. 
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the  blue  -  eyed  woman  with 
plaited  hair  who  gave  me  a 
drink  of  milk.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it :  the  Boers  we 
have  seen  until  now  have  been 
either  prisoners  under  guard 
or  men  who  have  made  their 
submission,  and  are,  ostensibly, 
loyal ;  but  these  are  "  the 
enemy."  The  others  were  to 
be  looked  at,  chatted  with. 
These  fellows  are  to  be  shot. 

A  crackle  of  rifle-fire  begins 
along  our  kopje;  the  brand- 
new  Lee-Metfords  are  being 
tried  at  long  range.  Bullets 
sing  over  our  heads,  swish  into 
the  grass,  or  kick  up  tiny  puffs 
of  dust.  From  the  higher 
ground  behind  the  enemy  we 
see  their  guns  —  three  15- 
pounders,  we  think  —  begin 
sending  shell  in  the  directioh 
of  our  pom-poms.  Aimed  high 
at  first,  they  go  screaming 
overhead,  and  throw  up  red 
dust  -  clouds  far  in  our  rear. 
And  now  the  pom-poms  are 
warming  to  the  work  —  ten, 
twelve,  twenty  raps  in  a  series 
they  utter,  and  the  puffs  of 
smoke  come  thick  and  fast 
among  the  skurrying  black 
dots. 

Shells  fall  in  rapid  succession 
among  a  section  of  ours  still 
mounted.  One  bursts  between 
two  horses,  both  of  which  are 
killed,  while  one  of  the  riders 
gets  eight  pieces  into  his  leg 
and  side;  the  other  is  un- 
touched. Through  the  hostile 
fire  a  handful  of  our  scouts 
come  quite  slowly,  holding  in 
his  saddle  one  of  their  number 
shot  through  the  groin.  Under 
a  tree  behind  our  kopje  he  is 
lifted  down.  He  is  conscious, 
and  speaks.  "Look  out,  my 
spur  is  caught  in  the  saddle," 


he  says.  They  lay  him  on  the 
ground.  There  is  a  look  on  his 
face  that  recalls  that  haunting 
face  of  the  dark-haired  soldier 
in  the  comer  of  the  square  in 
"  Quatre  Bras  "  —  seen  once, 
many  years  ago,  and  never  for- 
gotten. The  surgeon  speaks 
cheerily,  but  one  knows  that 
our  comrade  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  death. 

The  Boer  guns  have  found 
our  pom-poms,  and  they  are  to 
be  moved.  A  section  of  ours  is 
to  go  as  escort.  We  gallop  off 
to  the  left,  wondering  why  our 
side  has  no  field-guns  in  action. 
From  our  left  rear,  far  away — 
miles,  we  think  —  comes  now 
at  longish  intervals  a  report 
which  some  one  says  is  that 
of  a  British  "  four-point-seven  " 
naval  gun.  It  is  unlike  the 
soimd  of  the  other  guns  —  a 
long  crescendo  roar.  Where 
the  shells  are  falling,  or  what 
they  are  aimed  at,  are  things 
beyond  our  ken. 

As  we  ride  up  in  rear  of  the 
pom  -  poms  a  -shell  takes  the 
ground  just  in  front  of  the 
horse  of  the  battery  com- 
mander. Man  and  horse  roll 
over  in  a  cloud  of  red  dust, 
but  both  rise  unhurt,  and  the 
officer — a  subaltern — speaks  to 
ours  while  brushing  the  red 
dust  off  his  jacket.  He  wants 
a  well-mounted  man  to  carry  a 
note  to  the  brigadier,  who  is 
"somewhere  over  there,  in  the 
firing-line."  I  am  selected,  and 
ride  off  with  the  note,  down 
one  long  slope  and  up  another, 
towards  the  crackling,  waving 
line,  which  is  now  beyond  the 
crest  of  the  next  ridge. 

I  ride  successively  towards 
several  men,  who  look  like 
orderlies,    galloping  rearward ; 
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For  my  own  part,  consciousness 
seems  to  be  dual.  A  part  of 
me,  as  it  were,  goes  on  per- 
forming the  actions  of  looking 
through  the  glass,  loading,  and 
firing,  while  the  other  half  is 
at  liberty  to  think.  I  am  even 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  take 
hold  of  the  sensations  of  the 
moment,  and  retain  such  an 
impression  of  them  as  may  be 
afterwards  written.  Deep  down 
is  a  satisfactory  feeling  of  hav- 
ing in  some  sort  passed  a  test. 
"  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  coward." 
That  is  to  say,  "I  am  glad  to 
have  proved  to  myself  that  I 
am  less  afraid  of  being  shot 
than  of  running  away."  But 
I  am  conscious  of  something 
wanting.  "Where  is  the  joy, 
the  lust,  the  drunkenness  of 
battle,  which  by  all  tradition 
should  now  possess  us.  This 
business  leaves  me  cold." 

Presently  there  comes  the 
stage  of  being  more  thoroughly 
alive  to  what  is  going  on 
around  us.  The  fire  of  our 
line  to  the  left  of  the  pom- 
poms seems  to  have  died 
away.  Also,  the  enemy's  guns 
are  silent.  The  naval  gun 
still  speaks  now  and  then  in 
the  far  distance.  Very  far 
away,  too,  on  our  left,  the 
noise  of  battle  goes  on.  There 
is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  feel- 
ing that  the  rest  of  our  brigade 
has  retired. 

A  body  of  the  enemy  is  seen 
rapidly  moving  toward  our 
right.  The  lay  of  the  ground 
allows  a  bit  of  their  column 
to  be  seen  as  it  passes  a  certain 
point.  Our  pom-pom  fire  swells 
to  a  continuous  roar,  and  our 
rifles  are  clacking  like  sewing- 
machines.       Soon    the    hostile 


fire  opposite  becomes  faster  as 
the  enemy's  front  is  cleared, 
and  presently  a  gust  of  bullets 
from  our  right  shows  us  that 
we  are  partly  outflanked,  and 
between  two  fires. 

I  wonder  why  I  am  not  hit — 
indeed,  why  all  of  us  are  not  hit. 

At  last  "Retire!"  is  given 
for  us  and  for  the  pom-poms — 
the  pom-poms  go  first,  but  we 
stand  not  upon  the  order  of  our 
going.  We  get  up  that  slope — 
without  hurrying,  if  you  please ! 
— ^find  the  horses,  and  away. 

"  Gallop  !  "  Our  loosely- 
formed  column  streams  away 
over  the  rolling  veldt  like  the 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud. 
The  "questing  bullets"  are 
at  our  backs :  it  is  the  worst 
moment  of  the  day.  The 
thunder  of  hoofs,  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  pace,  stir  the 
horses'  blood,  and  the  subtle 
bond  between  beast  and  rider 
tingles  the  nerves  of  men. 
My  mare  stretches  her  neck 
and  her  great  limbs  to  the 
gallop,  and  there  springs  into 
my  mind  understanding  of  the 
beginnings  of  panic. 

It  is  to  steady  myself  that  I 
take  a  pull  at  her  head,  and  trot 
into  shelter  among  the  strag- 
glers. Two  horses,  badly  hit, 
blunder  on  a  few  yards,  and 
then  crumple  up.  Two  others 
pass  me,  each  carrying  two 
ridera  An  officer  comes  by 
at  a  steady  canter,  holding  in 
front  of  him  a  man  whose  face 
streams  with  blood. 

We  re-form  on  the  safe  side 
of  a  wooded  kopje,  from  the  top 
of  which,  to  our  great  joy,  two 
field  -  guns  immediately  open 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  out- 
flanked   u&      Had    the    Boers 
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What "  (if  the  other  wear  a 
moustache)  "  may  be  your 
honourable  old  age?" 

(If  he  be  still  clean  shaven, 
and  therefore  below  forty, 
another  form  is  used.) 

A.  "  Alas,  I  have  wasted 
forty-three  years  of  life ! "  &c., 
&c. 

During  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  dinner  the  guests 
(only  male,  of  course)  sit  or 
stroll  about,  eating  cakes — a 
favourite  being  a  sort  of  hot 
fruit-pu£P  (which  each  orders 
for  himself) — and  sipping  tea. 
Melon  seeds  and  salted  almonds 
are  also  in  demand  for  desultory 
nibbling. 

When  our  number  is  com- 
plete a  tremendous  encounter  of 
good  manners  ensues.  Though 
the  question  of  precedence  is  of 
course  all  cut  and  dried  before- 
hand, each  man  must  be  polite 
enough  to  simulate  an  irrev- 
ocable resolve  not  to  accept 
any  but  the  lowest  place  until 
the  host's  "  Friend,  go  up 
higher "  promote  him. 

The  table,  as  mentioned,  is 
ready  laid  with  an  imposing 
show :  a  regulation  number  of 
regulation  dishes,  marshalled  in 
regulation  order ;  quaint  porce- 
lain stands  filled  with  slices  of 
oranges,  pears,  or  cold  goose; 
towers  of  purple  quince -jelly 
s(]uares,  grapes,  or  shredded 
chicken  -  breast ;  saucers  of 
shrimps,  salted  in  their  skins; 
and,  never  forgotten,  the  famous 
Gggi^,  preserved  for  years  in  lime, 
and  served,  sliced,  in  beds  of 
brown  jelly  (much  prized  for 
their  acrid  and  rather  ammoni- 
acal  flavour,  but  not  usually 
appreciated  by  foreigners).    Hot 


wine,  of  various  brands  and 
vintages,  is  served  throughout. 
That  most  commonly  drunk  is 
a  kind  of  sack  or  sherry  negus 
— a  yellow  wine  distilled  from 
Indian  corn.  Being  compara- 
tively mild,  it  is  served  in  small 
cups :  ardent  white  spirits  of 
rice — samshu — in  thimblefuls. 
"Rose"  wine  is  one  of  several 
varieties,  flavoured  with  roses. 
(No  wine  is  made  from  grapes, 
though  they  are  plentiful  in 
North  China.) 

When  all  are  seated  ready 
for  the  fray  the  host  raises  his 
cup — 

"  Let  us  drink !  " 

We  reply,  "Thanks!  thanks!" 
then  set  to — with  chopsticks ; 
picking  now  from  one  dish,  now 
from  another,  in  piquant  con- 
trast of  sweet,  sour,  and  salt. 

The  first  fury  of  the  opening 
attack  being  spent,  the  shat- 
tered bands  of  hors  d^ceuvres 
are  withdrawn,  and  the  guests 
saunter  into  the  other  rooms 
for  a  whiff*  of  tobacco  or — 
whisper  it  not  in  Gath — a  pipe 
of  opium,  en  attendant  the  real 
repast. 

Certain  traditional  dishes 
form  the  backbone  of  the  feast. 
For  instance,  that  most  delici- 
ous of  bouilliSy  shark's-fin  soup, 
always  opens  the  ball.  It  is 
served  in  a  large  bowl,  smoking 
hot,  and  consists  of  a  glutinous 
entanglement  of  soft  fins  stewed 
in  their  own  liquor.  The  flavour 
is  slightly  salt,  but  exquisite. 
Another  traditional  dish  ap- 
pears towards  the  close  of  the 
feast,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  duck, 
reposing  in  its  broth.  Though 
boiled  so  thoroughly  that  a 
touch  from  a  chopstick  dissolves 
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Though  Chinese  cuisine  has 
been  credited  with  some  utterly 
fabulous  dishes — such  as  white 
mice  served  alive,  which  add 
piquancy  by  their  squeak  as 
they  dive  down  the  gullet  — 
curiosities  in  the  edible  line 
do  form  a  considerable  list. 
Bird's-nest  soup,  for  instance ; 
a  clear  soup  made  from  the 
refined  gluten  with  which  a 
certain  species  of  swallow  fasten 
their  nests  beneath  the  rocks; 
stewed  "  sea-slugs  "  —  another 
nasty-sounding  dish,  but  tran- 
scending in  flavour  the  alder- 
manic  green  turtle-fat.  There 
may  be,  too,  on  first  introduc- 


tion, some  prejudice  against 
fried  grasshoppera  But  courage 
in  this  instance  is  rewarded 
by  a  deliciously  crisp,  brown 
mouthful,  of  a  delicate  nutty 
flavour.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  pork  forms  a  constant 
article  of  diet  in  China.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  is  only  eaten  on 
high  days  and  holidays,  or  at 
restaurants.  Neither  do  milk, 
beef,  nor  game  enter  much  into 
Chinese  cookery,  the  first  two 
being  tabooed  on  religious 
grounds.  Dog-flesh  is  eaten  in 
the  south — but  rarely,  an^  by 
only  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
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march  along  the  road,  with 
longing  in  his  heart  for  the 
brave  and  busy  outside  world 
they  represented.  He  watched 
them  wistfully  till  they  had 
disappeared  round  the  horn  of 
land  he  had  stood  on  yesterday, 
and  their  Me  and  drum  had 
altogether  died  upon  the  air  of 
the  afternoon.  And  turning, 
he  found  the  Baron  of  Doom 
silent  at  his  elbow,  looking 
under  his  hat  -  brim  at  the 
road. 

"  More  trouble  for  the  fesse 
checkey,  Baron,"  said  he,  indi- 
cating the  point  whereto  the 
troops  had  gone. 

^'  The  unluckiest  blazon  on  a 
coat,"  replied  the  castellan  of 
Doom  ;  "  trouble  seems  to  be 
the  part  of  every  one  who  wears 
it.  It's  in  a  very  unwholesome 
quarter  when  it  comes  into  the 
boar's  den " 

"  Boar's  den?"  repeated Mont- 
aiglon  interrogatively. 

"The  head  of  the  pig  is  his 
Grace's  cognisance.  Clan  Diar- 
maid  must  have  got  it  first  by 
raiding  in  some  Appin  stye,  as 
PetuUo  my  doer  down-by  says. 
He  is  like  most  men  of  his  trade, 
Petullo;  he  is  ready  to  make 
his  treasonable  joke  even  against 
the  people  who  pay  him  wages, 
and  I  know  he  gets  the  wages 
of  the  Duke  as  well  as  my  fees. 
I'm  going  down  to  transact 
some  of  the  weary  old  business 
with  him  just  now,  and  I'll  hint 
at  your  coming.  A  Bordeaux 
wine  merchant  —  it  will  seem 
more  like  the  thing  than  the 
fish  dealer." 

"And  I  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  wine  than  about 
fish,"  laughed  Count  Victor, 
"so  it  will  be  safer." 
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"I  think  you  would  be  best 
to  have  been  coming  to  the 
town  when  the  Macfarlanes 
attacked  you,  killed  your  horse, 
and  chased  you  into  my  place. 
That's  the  most  plausible  story 
we  can  tell,  and  it  has  the 
virtue  of  being  true  in  every 
particular,  without  betraying 
that  Bethune  or  friendship  for 
myself  was  in  any  part  of  it." 

"I  can  leave  it  all  to  your 
astuteness,"  said  Montaiglon. 

The  Baron  was  absent,  as  he 
had  suggested  was  possible,  all 
day.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
by  Count  Victor  in  a  dull  enough 
fashion,  for  even  Mungo  seemed 
morose  in  his  master's  absence, 
perhaps  overweighted  by  the 
mysteries  now  left  to  his  charge, 
disinclined  to  talk  of  anything 
except  the  vast  wars  in  which 
his  ancestors  had  shone  with 
blinding  splendour,  and  of  the 
world  beyond  the  confines  of 
DoouL  But  even  his  store  of 
reminiscence  became  exhausted, 
and  Count  Victor  was  left  to 
his  own  resourcea  Back  again 
to  his  seat  on  the  rock  he  went, 
and  again  to  the  survey  of 
the  mainland  that  seemed  so 
strangely  different  a  clime  from 
this  where  nothing  dwelt  but 
secrecy  and  decay. 

In  the  afternoon  the  traffic  on 
the  highway  had  ceased,  for  the 
burgh  now  held  all  of  that  wide 
neighbourhood  that  had  leisure, 
or  any  excuse  of  business  to 
transact  in  the  place  where 
a  great  event  was  happening. 
The  few  that  moved  in  the  sun 
of  the  day  were,  with  but  one 
exception,  bound  for  the  streets ; 
the  exception  naturally  created 
some  wonder  on  the  part  of 
Count  Victor. 
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lips    over    his    liquor,    to    the 
mingled  amusement  and  vexa- 
tion  of   his   Grace,  who  knew 
his  lordship's  cellar,  or  even  the 
Justiciary   Vault   in  the   town 
(for  the  first  act  of  the  Court 
had   been   to   send   down   bins 
from  Edinburgh  for  their  use  on 
circuit),    contained   no  vintage 
half  so  good,  and  "  Your  Grace 
made  reference  on  the  way  up 
to  some  one  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," he  said,  as  one  re- 
suming a  topic  begun  elsewhere. 
"Not   six   miles  from  where 
we  sit,"  replied  the  Duke,  his 
cultivated    English    accent    in 
a    strong     contrast    with    tjie 
broad  burr  of   the   Edinburgh 
justiciar,  "and  scarcely  a  day 
before    you    drove   past.      The 
man  shot,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
learned,  was  a  Macfarlane,  one 
of    a   small    but    ancient    and 
extremely  dishonest  clan  whose 
country   used   to   be   near   the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond.    Scarcely 
more  than   half   a  hundred  of 
them  survive,  but  they  give  us 
considerable    trouble,    for    they 
survive   at   the    cost    of    their 
neighbours'   goods   and   cattle. 
They  are  robbers  and  footpads, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  fatality  to 
one  of  their  number  near  Doom 
has  been  incurred  during  a  raid. 
We  still  have  our  raids.  Lord 
Elchies,  in  spite  of   what  you 
are  saying  on  the  bench  as  to 
the  good  example  this  part  of 
the  country  sets  the  rest  of  the 
Highlands  —  not    the   raids   of 
old  fashion,  perhaps,  but  more 
prosaic,    simply    thefts   indeed. 
That  is  why  I  have  had  these 
troops    brought    here.       It    is 
reported  to  me  pretty  circum- 
stantially   that    some    of     the 
Appin   people  are   in   the   key 


to  attempt  a  rescue  of  James 
Stewart  on  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution  at  Letter- 
more.  They  would  think 
nothing  of  attempting  it  once 
he  was  brought  the  length  of 
Benderloch,  if  only  a  law  oflBcer 
or  two  had  him  in  charge." 

"I  would  have  thought  the 
duty  of  keeping  down  a  ploy  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  con- 
genial to  your  own  folk,"  said 
Elchies,  drenching  his  nostrils 
vulgarly  with  macabaw. 

Argyll  smiled.  "You  may 
give  us  credit  for  willingness 
to  take  our  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  Appin 
in  order,"  said  he.  "I  should 
not  wonder  if  there  are  half  a 
hundred  claymores  with  hands 
in  them  somewhere  about  our 
old  barracks  in  Maltland.  Eh  I 
Simon?"  and  he  smiled  down 
the  table  to  his  chamberlain. 

"  Five-and-forty,  to  be  strict," 
said  the  gentleman  appealed  to, 
and  never  a  word  more  but  a 
sudden  stop,  for  his  half-eaten 
plum  had  miraculously  gone 
from  his  plate  in  the  moment 
he  had  looked  up  at  the  Duke. 

"  Was't  in  your  lands  ?  " 
asked  Elchies,  indiflPerent,  but 
willing  to  help  on  a  good  topic 
in  a  company  where  a  variety 
of  classes  made  the  conversation 
anything  but  brisk. 

" No,"  said  Argyll,  "it  was  in 
Doom,  the  place  of  a  small  land- 
owner, Lamond,  whose  castle 
— it  is  but  a  ramshackle  old 
bigging  now — you  may  have 
noticed  on  your  left  as  you  rode 
round.  Lamond  himself  is  a 
man  I  have  a  sort  of  softness 
for,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  has  forced  me  into  more 
litigation  than  he  had  money 
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sufficiently  to  reach  the  other 
in  safety.  The  greatest  of  his 
physical  fears  —  greater  even 
than  that  of  drowning  which 
sometimes  whelmed  him  in 
dreams  and  on  ships — was  the 
dread  of  empty  space ;  a  touch 
of  vertigo  seized  him  ;  the  enemy 
gathered  roimd  the  torch  be- 
neath suddenly  seemed  elves, 
puny  impossible  things  far  off, 
and  he  almost  slipped  into  their 
midst.  But  he  dragged  back 
his  senses.  "  We  must  all  die," 
he  gasped,  "  but  we  need  not  be 
precipitate  about  the  business," 
and  shut  his  eyes  as  he  stood 
up,  and  with  feet  upon  the 
moulding  stretched  to  gain  grip 
of  the  other  window.  Some- 
thing fell  away  below  his  right 
foot  and  almost  plunged  him 
into  space.  With  a  terrific 
effort  he  saved  himself  from 
that  fate,  and  his  senses,  grown 
of  a  sudden  to  miraculous  acute- 
ness,  heard  the  crumbled  ma- 
sonry he  had  released  thud 
upon  the  patch  of  grass  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  apprising  the 
enemy  of  his  attempt.  A  wild 
commingling  of  commands  and 
threats  came  up  to  him;  the 
night  seemed  something  vast 
beyond  all  former  estimates, 
a  swinging  and  giddy  horror; 
the  single  star  that  peered 
through  the  cloud  took  to  airy 
dancing,  a  phantom  of  the 
evening  heavens  ;  again  he 
might  have  fallen,  but  the 
material,  more  deadly,  world  he 
was  accustomed  to  manifested 
itself  for  his  relief  and  his  salva- 
tion. Through  the  night  rang 
a  pistol  shot,  and  the  ball  struck 
against  the  wall  but  an  inch  or 
two  from  his  head. 

^^  Merci  beaucoup/"  he  said 


aloud.  "  There  is  nothing  like 
a  pill,"  and  his  grasp  upon  the 
sides  of  the  illuminated  window 
was  quite  strong  and  confident 
as  he  drew  himself  towards  it. 
He  threw  himself  in  upon  the 
floor  just  in  time  to  escape 
death  from  half  a  dozen  bullets 
that  rattled  behind  him. 

Safe  within,  he  looked  around 
in  wonder.  What  he  had  come 
upon  was  not  what  he  had 
expected, — was,  indeed,  so  in- 
congruous with  the  cell  next 
door  and  the  general  poverty  of 
the  castle  as  a  whole  that  it 
seemed  unreal ;  for  here  was  a 
trim  and  tasteful  boudoir  lit  by 
a  sUver  lamp,  warmed  by  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  giving  some 
suggestion  of  dainty  woman- 
hood by  a  palpable  though 
delicate  odour  of  rose-leaves 
conserved  in  pot-pourri  Tapes- 
try covered  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  wall,  swinging 
gently  in  the  draught  from  the 
open  window,  a  harpischord 
stood  in  a  corner,  a  couch  that 
had  apparently  been  occupied 
stood  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  door,  and  a  score  of 
evidences  indicated  gentility 
and  taste. 

'^Annapla  becomes  more  in- 
teresting," he  reflected,  but  he 
spent  no  time  in  her  boudoir; 
he  made  to  try  the  door.  It 
was  locked ;  nor  did  he  wonder 
at  it,  though  in  a  cooler  moment 
he  might  have  done  so.  Hur- 
riedly he  £:lanced  about  the 
room  for  something  to  aid  him 
to  open  the  door,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  suit  his  purpose.  In 
his  search  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
miniature  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf— the  work,  as  he  could 
tell   by   its  technique   and  its 
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time,  with  a  full  understanding 
of  its  significance,  the  lamp  in 
Count  Victor's  hands.  His  jaw 
fell ;  he  put  down  the  kettle 
again  helplessly,  and,  in  trem- 
bling tones,  "  Whaur  did  ye  get 
the  lamp  ?  "  said  he. 

"-4A,  man  vieuxf"  cried  Count 
Victor,  enjoying  his  bewilder- 
ment. "  You  should  have  locked 
the  lady's  door  as  well  as  mine. 
You're  a  poor  warder  not  to 
think  of  the  possibilities  in  two 
cells  so  close  to  each  other." 

"  Cells ! "  cried  Mungo,  very 
much  disturbed.  "  *  Cells  I '  quo' 
he,"  looking  chapf alien  up  the 
stairway,  as  if  for  something 
there  behind  his  escaped  pris- 
oner. 

"  And  now  you  will  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respects  to  your  no  doubt  ador- 
able lady." 

"Eh!"  cried  Mungo,  in- 
credulous. A  glow  came  to 
his  face.  He  showed  the  ghost 
of  a  mischievous  smile.  "Is't 
that  way  the  Ian'  lies?  Man, 
ye're  a  dour  birkie ! "  said  he ; 
"but  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae 
his  way,  and,  if  naething  less'll 
dae  ye,  jist  gang  up  to  yer 
ain  chaumer,  and  ye'U  find  her 
giein'  the  Macfarlanes  het  punch 
wi'  nae  sugar  till't." 

The  statement  was  largely 
an  enigma  to  Count  Victor,  but 
he  understood  enough  to  send 
him  up  the  stairs  with  an  alac- 
rity that  drove  Mungo,  in  his 
rear,  into  silent  laughter.  Yet 
the  nearer  he  came  to  his  door 
the  slower  grew  his  ascent.  At 
first  he  had  thought  but  of  the 
charming  lady,  the  vocalist,  and 
the  recluse.  The  Baron's  share 
in  the  dangerous  mystery  of 
Doom   made  him  less  sorupu- 
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lous  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  as  to  the  punctilio 
of  a  domestic's  introduction  to 
one  apparently  kept  out  of  his 
way  for  reasons  best  known  to 
his  host ;  and  he  advanced  to 
the  encounter  in  the  mood  of 
the  adventurer,  Mungo  in  his 
rear  beholding  it  in  his  jaunty 
step,  in  the  fingers  that  pulled 
and  peaked  the  moustachio,  and 
drew  forth  a  somewhat  pleasing 
curl  that  looked  well  across  a 
temple.  But  a  more  sober  mood 
overcame  him  before  he  had 
got  to  the  top  of  the  stair.  The 
shouts  of  the  besieging  party 
outside  had  declined  and  fin- 
ally died  away ;  the  immediate 
excitement  of  the  adventure, 
which  with  Mungo  and  the  un- 
known lady  he  was  prepared  to 
share,  was  gone.  He  began  to 
realise  that  there  was  something 
ludicrous  in  the  incident  that 
had  kept  him  from  making  her 
acquaintance  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  reflected  that  she  might 
well  have  some  doubt  of  his 
courage  and  his  chivalry.  Even 
more  perturbing  was  the  sud- 
den recollection  of  the  amused 
laughter  that  had  greeted  his 
barefooted  approach  to  Doom 
through  two  or  three  inches 
of  water,  and  at  the  open  door 
he  hung  back  dubioua 

"  Step  in ;  it's  your  ain 
room,"  cried  Mungo,  strug- 
gling with  his  kettle ;  "  and  for 
the  Lord's  sake  mind  your 
mainners  and  gie  her  a  guid 
impression." 

It  was  the  very  counsel  to 
make  a  Montaiglon  bold. 

He  entered ;  a  woman  was 
busy  at  the  open  window;  he 
started  in  amazement  and 
chagrin. 

3n 
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ragged  foliage  and  oozing  on 
the  wood,  the  cavernous  sea 
lapping  monstrous  on  the  rock 
that  some  day  yet  must  crumble 
to  its  hungry  maw. 

He  held  high  the  lantern, 
and  to  a  woman  at  her  dark- 
ened window  her  bower  seemed 
to  glow  like  a  shell  lit  in  the 
depths  of  troubled  ocean.  He 
swung  the  light  ;  a  footstep, 
that  he  did  not  hear,  was 
checked  in  wonder.  He  came 
out,  and  instinct  told  him  some 
one  watched  him  in  the  dark 
beyond  the  radiance  of  his 
lantern. 

"  Qui  est  la  ?  "  he  cried,  for- 
getting again  the  foreign  coun- 
try, thinking  himself  sentinel 
in  homely  camps,  and  when 
he  spoke  a  footstep  sounded 
in  the  darknesa 

Some  one  had  crossed  from 
the  mainland  while  he  rumina- 
ted within.  He  listened,  with 
the  lantern  high  above  his  head 
but  to  the  right  of  him  for  fear 
of  a  pistol-shot. 

One  footstep. 

He  advanced  slowly  to  meet 
it,  his  fingers  tremulous  on  his 
sword,  and  the  Baron  came  out 
of  the  darkness,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  his  shoulders 
bent,  his  visage  a  mingling 
of  sadness  and  wonder. 

"M.  le  Baron?"  said  Count 
Victor,  questioning,  but  he  got 
no  answer.  Doom  came  up  to 
him  and  peered  at  him  as  if 
he  had  been  a  ghost,  a  tear 
upon  his  cheek,  something  tense 
and  troubled  in  his  counten- 
ance, that  showed  him  for  the 
moment  incapable  of  calm  utter- 
ance. 

"  You — you — are  late,"  stam- 
mered   Count    Victor,   putting 


the  sword  behind  him  and  feel- 
ing his  words  grotesque. 

"I  took — I  took  you  for  a 
wraith  —  I  took  you  for  a 
vision,"  said  the  Baron  plain- 
tively. He  put  his  hand  upon 
his  guest's  arm.  "  Oh,  man  ! " 
said  he,  "if  you  were  Gaelic, 
if  you  were  Gaelic,  if  you  could 
imderstand  I  I  came  through 
the  dark  from  a  place  of  pomp, 
from  a  crowded  street,  from 
things  new  and  thriving,  and 
above  all  the  castle  of  his 
Grace  tiaring  from  fouhdation 
to  finial  like  a  torch,  though 
murder  was  done  this  day  in 
the  guise  of  justice :  I  came 
through  the  rain  and  the  wet 
full  of  bitterness  to  my  poor 
black  home,  and  find  no  light 
there  where  once  my  father 
and  my  father's  father  and  all 
the  race  of  us  knew  pleasant 
hours   in  the  wildest  weather. 

Not  a  light,  not  a  lowe "  he 

went  on,  gazing  upward  to  the 
frowning  walls  dark  glistening 
in  the  rain  — "  and  then  the 
bower  must  out  and  shine  to 
mind  me  —  to  mind  me  —  ah, 
Montaiglon,  my  pardons,  my 
regrets!  you  must  be  finding 
me  a  melancholy  host." 

"Do  not  mention  it,"  said 
Count  Victor  carelessly,  though 
the  conduct  of  this  marvel  fairly 
bewildered  him,  and  his  distress 
seemed  poorly  accounted  for  by 
his  explanation.  "^A,  vieux 
blagueur  ! "  he  thought,  "  can 
it  be  Balhaldie  again — a  hum- 
bug with  no  heart  in  his  breast 
but  an  onion  in  his  handker- 
chief?" And  then  he  was 
ashamed  of  suspicions  of  which 
a  day  or  two  ago  he  would  have 
been  incapable. 

"  My  dear  friends  of  Monday 
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"  though  I  can  scarcely  defend 
the  manner  of  executing  his 
trust :  I  was  not  to  see  that 
he  would  make  a  trepanning 
affair  of  it.  I'm  —  I'm  very 
much  grieved,  Count,  much 
grieved,  I  assure  you :  I  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  on  the  mat- 
ter the  mom's  morning  with 
Mungo.  A  stupid  action  I  a 
stupid  action !  but  you  know 
the  man  by  this  time  —  an 
oddity  out  and  out." 

"A  little  too  much  so,  if  I 
may  take  the  liberty,  M.  le 
Baron,  —  a  little  too  much  so 
for  a  foreigner's  peace  of  mind," 
said  Count  Victor  softly.  "  Are 
you  sure,  M.  le  Baron,  there 
are  no  traitors  in  Doom  ?  "  and 
he  leaned  forward  with  his  gaze 
on  the  Baron's  face. 

The  Baron  started,  flushed 
more  crimson  than  before,  and 
turned  an  alarmed  countenance 
to  his  interrogator.  "  Good 
God  I "  he  cried,  "  are  you 
bringing  your  doubts  of  the 
breed  of  us  to  my  hearth- 
stone ?  " 

"It  is  absurd,  perhaps,"  said 
Count  Victor,  still  very  softly, 
and  watching  his  host  as 
closely  as  he  might,  "  but 
Mungo " 

"  Pshaw !  a  good  lowland 
heart !  For  all  his  clowning, 
Count,  you  might  trust  him 
with  your  life." 

"The  other  servant  then — 
the  woman?" 

Doom  looked  a  trifle  uneasy. 
"  Hush  I "  said  he  with  half  a 
glance  behind  him  to  the  door. 
"Not  so  loud.  If  she  should 
hear !  "  he  stammered  :  he 
stopped,  then  smiled  awk- 
wardly. "Have  ye  any  dread 
of  an  Evil  Eye?"  said  he. 


"  I  have  no  dread  of  the 
devil  himself,  who  is  something 
more  tangible,"  replied  Count 
Victor.  "You  do  not  suggest 
that  malevolent  influence  in 
Mistress  Annapla,  do  you?" 

"  We  are  very  civil  to  her  in 
these  parts,"  said  Doom,  "and 
I'm  not  keen  to  put  her  powers 
to  the  test.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  some  droll  things  of  her." 

"  That  has  been  my  own  ex- 
perience," said  Count  Victor. 
"Are  you  sure  her  honesty  is 
on  more  substantial  grounds 
than  her  reputation  for  witch- 
craft ?  I  demand  your  pardon 
for  expressing  these  suspicions, 
but  I  have  reasona  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  attack  of  the 
Macfarlanes  was  connived  at 
by  your  servants,  though  that 
was  my  notion  for  a  little  when 
Mungo  locked  me  up,  for  they 
suffered  more  alarm  at  the 
attack  than  I  did,  and  the 
reason  for  the  attack  seems 
obvious  enough.  But  are  you 
aware  that  this  woman  who 
commands  your  confidence  is 
in  the  practice  of  signalling 
to  the  shore  when  she  wishes 
to  communicate  with  some  one 
there  ?  " 

"I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken," said  Doom  uneasily. 

"  I  could  swear  I  saw  some- 
thing of  the  kind,"  said  Count 
Victor.  He  described  the  sig- 
nal he  had  seen  twice  at  her 
window.  "  Not  having  met  her 
at  the  time,  I  laid  it  down  to 
some  gay  giUian's  affair  with 
a  lover  on  the  mainland,  but 
since  I  have  seen  her  that  idea 


seem — seems- 


>> 


"Just  so,  I  should  think  it 
did,"  said  the  Baron:  but 
though   his   words   were   light 
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The  efiPect  upon  the  Baron 
was  amazing.  He  grew  livid 
with  some  feeling  repressed. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment ;  the 
next  he  was  for  changing  the 
conversation,  but  Count  Victor 
had  still  his  quiver  to  empty. 

"Touching  flageolets?"  said 
he,  but  there  his  Irrow  missed 

Doom  only  laughed. 

"For  that,"  said  he,  "you 
must  trouble  Annapla  or 
Mungo.  They  have  a  story 
that  the  same's  to  be  heard 
every  night  of  storm,  but  my 
bed's  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house  and  I  never  heard  it ; " 
and  he  brought  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  the  Macfarlanes, 
so  that  Count  Victor  had  to 
relinquish  his  inquisition. 

"The  doings  of  to-night," 
said  he,  "make  it  clear  I 
must  rid  you  of  my  presence 
tout  d  Vheure.  I  think  I 
shall  transfer  me  to  the  town 
to-morrow." 


"You  can't,  man,"  protested 
Doom,  though,  it  almost  seemed, 
with  some  reluctance.  "  There 
could  be  no  worse  time  for  ven- 
turing there.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Macfarlane's  afiair  is  caus- 
ing a  stir;  then  I've  had  no 
chance  of  speaking  to  Petullo 
about  you.  He  was  to  meet 
me  after  the  court  was  over, 
but  his  wife  dragged  him  up 
with  her  to  dinner  in  the 
castle.  Lord !  yen's  a  wife 
who  would  be  nane  the  waur 
o'  a  leatherin',  as  they  say  in 
the  south.  Well,  she  took  the 
goodman  to  the  castle,  though 
a  dumb  dog  he  is  among  gen- 
trice,  and  the  trip  must  have 
been  little  to  his  taste.  I  waited 
and  better  waited,  and  I  might 
have  been  waiting  for  his  home- 
coming yet,  for  it's  candle-light 
to  the  top  flat  of  MacCailen's 
tower  and  the  harp  in  the  hall. 
Your  going,  Count,  will  have  to 
be  put  oflP  a  day  or  two  longer." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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have  got  their  masters'  tents 
up,  and  bhisties,  or  water- 
carriers,  are  getting  ready  the 
baths.  In  the  afternoon  officers 
will  turn  out  for  polo,  or  snipe- 
shooting  should  there  be  a  jhil 
in  the  neighbourhood,  while 
Tommy  amuses  himself  with 
football  or  cricket.  In  the 
evening  the  sergeant-major  may 
have  organised  a  camp-fire  and 
a  sing-song ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we 
are  most  of  us  ready  for  bed 
soon  after  9  P.M.  unless  two 
regiments  happen  to  meet  at 
the  same  camping  -  ground  : 
then  there  will  certainly  be  a 
regimental  match  of  some  sort 
during  the  day,  and  exchanges 
of  hospitality  will  last  long  into 
the  night.  But  to-day  is 
Christmas  Day.  Needless  to 
say,  there  is  no  march :  a 
Europe  morning  is  a  not  un- 
welcome change  from  our  recent 
early  hours;  breakfast  in  the 
mess-tent  takes  the  place  of 
coffee-shop,  and  so  we  prepare 
for  the  serious  duty  of  enjoying 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible. 
Unfortunately  a  wretched  grass- 
cutter,  too  miserly  to  clothe 
himself  properly,  has  died  of 
cold  during  the  night,  and  his 
caste-brethren  come  to  beg  a 
small  allowance  in  order  that 
the  funeral  rites  may  be  decently 
observed.  These  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  giving  themselves 
a  feast  in  which  they  drown 
their  sorrow  —  an  easy  task, 
especially  for  those  to  whom  he 
owed  nothing.  The  remaining 
servants  come  to  salaam  and 
express  their  wishes  for  their 
master's  prosperity,  and  their 
confidence  in  his  sliortly  being 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Viceroy, 
or  at  least  to  the  position  of  a 


"Lord  sahib."  Incidentally 
they  mention  that  last  year 
"So-and-so  sahib"  gave  his 
servants  Rs.  10  to  keep  Christ- 
mas, and  that  thereby  his  rep- 
utation among  all  natives  was 
enormously  increased.  Surely 
you  can  do  no  less  for  your 
honour's  sake.  So  they,  too, 
go  away  rejoicing;  but  the 
grass-cutters  reflect  that  their 
brother  might  just  as  well  have 
Uved  another  day,  then  they 
would  have  had  two  feasts 
instead  of  one.  This  time  the 
sahib  has  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  But  since,  after  all, 
it  is  only  their  bad  luck,  for 
which  no  one  can  justly  be 
blamed,  we  are  all  at  peace 
with  one  another. 

The  remainder  of  the  day 
passes  much  as  in  any  civilised 
part  of  the  world,  with  only 
such  variations  as  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  tempera- 
ture, and  merits  no  further  de- 
scription from  me. 

Let  me  get  on  to  1896. 
Where  was  I  then?  Ah  yes, 
I  remember,  crossing  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  in  the  good  ship 
Suisang.  Captain  Galsworthy, 
of  Cowshing  fame,  was  our 
skipper,  and  right  nobly  he 
exerted  himself  for  our  enter- 
tainment. I  was  returning 
with  Captain  M.  8.  Wellby 
from  a  trip  across  Tibet  and 
China,  which  had  occupied  us 
the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
and  now  we  were  going  back 
to  India  and  to  our  respective 
regiments  with  very  mixed 
feelinga  Looking  forward  to 
seeing  our  brother  officers  and 
many  other  friends,  we  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  freedom 
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we  should  have  been  unable 
to  pick  up  a  would-be  pas- 
senger whom  we  overtook  some 
four  miles  out.  I  was,  I  con- 
fess, a  little  puzzled  as  to  where 
he  hoped  to  sit,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  easily  disposed  of  by 
his  taking  the  place  of  the 
lady,  while  she  sat  on  his  knee. 
They  were  not  strangers  as  I, 
in  my  ignorance,  had  supposed. 

In  due  course,  and  in  rather 
less  than  the  ordinary  time, 
we  reached  our  destination, 
where  we  found  the  Uitenhage 
Rifles  —  the  only  approach  to 
war  I  saw  that  day. 

Some  ingenious  person  had 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  Christ- 
mas Day  being  a  great  English 
festival,  the  Cape  Dutch  were 
likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere with  the  railway  or  to 
make  themselves  otherwise 
unpleasant. 

Here  at  last  was  a  genuine 
sign  of  the  times  which  gives 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  strange 
feeling  of  unrest  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  South 
Africa  at  that  time. 

The  most  innocent  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  were 
looked  upon  with  gravest  dis- 
trust, whDe  the  mildest  pre- 
cautionary measures  on  the  part 
of  the  English  were  considered 
by  the  Dutch  to  be  nothing  else 
than  open  threats.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  on  this  Christ- 
mas Day  all  leave  had  been 
stopped  along  our  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  that,  at  all 
important  posts,  vigilance  was 
redoubled.  It  is  probable  that 
this  particular  danger  was 
purely  imaginary,  nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 


gravely  apprehended  by  many 
people  well  able  to  judge.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  as  well 
state  that  one  of  the  most 
influential  Dutchmen  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  chosen  this 
day  to  give  a  dance  to  all  his 
native  employees  and  their 
friends.  He  at  least  evidently 
anticipated  no  trouble.  I  had 
still  twenty  odd  miles  to  cover 
before  night,  but  as  the  cart 
would  not  start  for  some  hours 
I  visited  the  Volunteer  camp. 
Here  I  found  an  old  friend  of 
Aldershot  days,  who  had  come 
out  to  South  Africa  like  many 
others  on  the  ofiP- chance  of  a 
job.  From  him  and  his  brother 
officers  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
colony,  as  several  of  them  were 
colonial  born.  We  talked,  too, 
of  what  we  should  do  when  the 
war  was  over.  He,  with  plenty 
of  time  at  his  disposal,  hoped  to 
make  a  shooting  trip  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Ngami ;  I,  if 
all  went  well,  proposed  to  visit 
Manicaland  in  search  of  game. 
But  the  time  was  long  past 
when  people  talked  airily  of  the 
war  being  over  in  a  few  weeks. 
Such  plans  as  we  discussed  were 
sketchy  in  the  extreme,  and 
referred  to  that  happy  time 
which  then  seemed  so  distant. 
For  the  present  the  stern  work 
of  war  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  magnitude  of 
England's  task  seemed  perhaps 
even  greater  than  it  really  was, 
for  it  was  but  lately  that  we 
had  realised  it;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  continue 
my  journey  we  parted,  knowing 
that  our  plans  were  never  very 
likely  to  see  fulfilment. 

I     reached     Bedford     about 
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was  fraught  with  far  less  danger 
to  his  native  land  than  Mr 
Labouchere's  advioe,  though 
probably  neither  was  taken 
into  account  by  the  framers  of 
the  ultimatum.  Other  con- 
siderations must  have  led  to 
that  act  of  madness. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
these  impressions  were  conveyed 
to  my  mind  in  that  one  short 
Christmas  Day  of  1899,  but  it 
was  then  they  began  to  form 
themselves.  A  better  know- 
ledge gained  from  time  to  time, 
especially  during  a  prolonged 
visit  to  Kimberley  Hospital, 
tended  to  modify  in  some  de- 
tails, but  to  confirm  as  a  whole, 
those  early  ideas.  Even  now 
they  are  not  much  worth,  but 
such  as  they  are  I  have  written 
them  here. 

We  have  heard  so  often  that 


"  the  end  of  the  war  is  now  in 
sight "  that  we  have  become  a 
little  sceptical  as  to  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  statement,  but  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the 
administrator  must  supersede 
the  soldier. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  of  those 
sanguine  ones  who  expect  a 
speedy  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  all  differences 
at  an  early  date ;  yet  I  do 
believe  that  in  time  South 
Africa  will  be  as  loyal  and  as 
prosperous  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire  as  is  Canada  at 
the  present  day.  Holding  that 
opinion,  I  hope  that  some 
Christmas  Day  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  may  find  Central 
and  Southern  Africa  as  peaceful 
and  contented  as  was  Bawul 
Pmdi  in  1895. 

Neill  Malcolm. 
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ley.  Three  years  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1570,  Randolph,  for  long 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  in  Scot- 
land, told  Cecil  a  singular  story. 
He  said  that  the  murderous 
hand  was  kept  in  the  castle,  in 
a  little  box,  with  a  covering  of 
green  cloth,  and  that  out  of 
this  "  little  box  "  the  band  was 
taken  by  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  after  Mary's 
surrender  on  June  15.^  It 
seems  unlikely  that  Bothwell 
kept  two  "  little  boxes,"  elegant 
enough  to  need  a  cloth  desk  or 
cover.  Thus,  if  we  believe  Ran- 
dolph's circumstantial  story,* 
Balfour  had  been  tampering 
with  Bothwell's  coflTers  at  the 
earliest  safe  opportunity. 

This  notoriously  treacherous 
rogue,  or  an  agent  of  his,  it  may 
have  been,  who  interrupted 
Maitland  and  Morton  at  dinner. 
He  told  them  that  three  of  the 
fugitive  Bothwell's  retainers 
had  just  visited  the  castle. 
Morton  sent  to  apprehend  them : 
his  emissaries  caught  two  of 
them  —  Cookbum  and  George 
Dalgliesh,  a  chamber -man  of 
Bothwell'a  On  the  20th  June, 
Dalgliesh,  being  threatened  with 
torture,  revealed  a  silver  box, 
which  was  brought  to  Morton 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The 
box  was  locked.  Next  day,  in 
presence  of  AthoU,  Mar,  Glen- 
cairn,  Home,  Sempil,  Sanquhar, 
the  Master  of  Graham,  Tullibar- 
dine,  and  Lethington,  Morton 
broke  the  box  open,  as  they 
had    no   key :    the    documents 


therein  were  then  inspected, 
and  restored  to  Morton.  He 
declares  that  he  added  nothing, 
altered  nothing,  and  subtracted 
nothing  from  the  contents, 
which  were  letters,  missives, 
contracts,  sonnets,  and  various 
writings.^  None  of  the  men 
who  witnessed,  as  Morton  de- 
clares, the  opening  of  the  box, 
is  known  to  have  protested 
against  the  truth  of  his  depo- 
sition,—  a  strong  card  in  the 
hand  of  believers  in  the  letters. 

The  lords  at  this  time  were 
sorely  in  need  of  proof  of  Mary's 
guilt,  for  they  had  rigorously 
prisoned  her  in  Lochleven. 
Throckmorton,  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador, was  trying  to  work 
for  her  personal  safety.  On 
July  25  he  reports  that  "  they 
mean  to  charge  her  with  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  whereof 
they  say  they  have  proof  by  the 
testimony  of  her  own  hand- 
writing." ^  Mary's  signature  to 
her  abdication,  and  to  Murray's 
regency,  was  obtained  the  day 
before  this  letter  was  written— 
July  24.  The  Casket  Letters 
may  have  been  used  to  coerce 
her.  Why,  getting  the  evidence 
on  June  20,  did  the  lords  defer 
using  it  for  more  than  a  month  ? 
Throckmorton  had  his  informa- 
tion from  Lethington.  The  lords, 
whatever  their  later  scruples, 
had  now  no  hesitation  in  pri- 
vately denouncing  their  queen. 

The  capture  of  the  casket 
was  instantly  rumoured  abroad 
(after  June  21,  1567),  but  the 
rumours  were  inconsistent  with 


»  Foreign  Calendar,  Elizabeth,  1569-71.     No.  1334. 

<  Henderson,  *The  Casket  Letters,'  pp.    113-116,    1889;  Bain,  Calendar  of 
Scottish  Papers,  u,  730,  731. 
»  CaL  For.  Eliz.,  viii.  298. 
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liament  in  Deoember.  If  the 
document  thus  destroyed  was  in 
the  little  silver  box,  Morton's 
declaration  that  he  subtracted 
none  of  them  was  false.  But 
if  the  document  was  earlier 
taken  out — that  is,  before  June 
20  —  by  Maitland,  as  in  Ran- 
dolph's tale,  and  if  the  "little 
box"  in  its  green  cloth  cover 
was  the  casket,  then  Maitland, 
who  took  the  band  out,  may 
also  have  put  something  in. 

On  December  4  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  the  record  of  the  meeting 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
letters.^  But  in  another  docu- 
ment, of  the  same  day,  we  read 
of  a  meeting  of  Murray,  the 
Lords  of  Secret  Council,  and 
others,  barons  and  men  of  judg- 
ment.^ The  others  were  men 
of  strong  Protestant  tendencies. 
AthoU  and  Mar,  of  the  Privy 
Council,  were  absent.  The  pro- 
ceedings illustrated  the  motives 
and  the  ineptitude  of  the  pro- 
secution. The  meeting  declared 
that  a  law  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of  Mary's  captors, 
if  it  be  found  "that  they  have 
not  oflTended."  And  that  they 
have  not  offended  they  prove 
by  the  oirciunstance  that  "the 
queen's  own  default"  was  the 
cause  of  their  action.  And  they 
demonstrate  that  "  default "  by 
Mary's  Casket  Letters,  which, 
on  their  own  showing,  they 
knew  nothing  about  when  they 
revolted,  and  locked  her  up  in 
Lochleven ! 

These  letters  they  now  de- 
scribed  as  "written  and   sub- 


scribed with  her  own  hand."* 
The  letters  (unless  the  prom- 
ises of  marriage  are  meant) 
are  not  subscribed,  and  the 
description  is  grossly  care- 
less. In  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (December  15),  the  same 
absurd  excuse  is  made  for  the 
action  of  the  nobles,  but  the 
letters  are  now  spoken  of  not 
as  "subscribed,"  but  merely  as 
"  written  wholly  with  her  own 
hand."  *  (It  is  an  odd  little 
point  that,  when  Morton,  on 
January  2,  1571,  gave  a  receipt 
for  the  casket,  it  contained 
"xxi"  documenta  When  the 
documents  were  exhibited  at 
Westminster  in  1568  they  were 
in  number  xi.^)  Why  did  the 
queen's  friends  in  ParUament 
let  these  proceedings  pass? 
They  answered  this  question 
in  their  Convention  at  Dum- 
barton on  September  12,  1568. 
They  said  that  a  protest  would 
merely  have  ensured  Mary's 
death,  which  had  often  been 
threatened.  The  letters,  they 
averred,  were  not  in  Mary's 
hand,  and  "  are  devised  by 
themselves  in  some  principal 
and  substantious  clauses."  ^  Mr 
Henderson  argues  that  this 
proves  that  the  letters  were 
read  in  the  December  Parlia- 
ment. This  hardly  follows. 
Copies  or  translations  of  the 
letters  from  the  original  French 
into  Scots  may  have  reached 
Argyll,  Huntly,  or  others  of 
the  queen's  friends.  We  know 
that  translations  existed  before 
this  Convention  in  September 
1568,  for  on  June  12  Murray 


*  Register  of  Privy  Council,  i.  595. 

3  Ibid.,  62-66. 

^  Henderson,  pp.  21-33. 


s  Goodall,  Examination,  ii.  62-66. 

*  Ibid.,  67. 
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by  word,  as  near  as  he  could 
possibly  carry  the  same  away."  ^ 
Crawford  had  met  Mary  not 
far  from  Glasgow  as  she  came 
thither,  and  there  held  a  con- 
versation with  her.  "  And  sure 
he  was  that  the  words  now 
reported  in  his  writing,  con- 
cerning the  communication  be- 
twixt the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
him,  upon  the  way  near  Glas- 
gow, are  the  very  same  words, 
in  his  conscience,  that  were 
spoken,"  while  the  conversa- 
tions reported  to  him  by  Dam- 
ley  "  are  the  same  in  effect  and 
substance,  though  not  perhaps 
in  all  parts  the  very  words 
themselves." 

Crawford's  "  confession  in 
writmg"  was  read  after  this 
declaration. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  "con- 
fession," read  before  the  Com- 
missioners, is  the  very  writing 
which  Crawford  made  in  Glas- 
gow, "  immediately  at  the  same 
time."  If  not,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  two  years,  he  could 
not  be  so  positive  as  to  his 
own  accuracy.  He  is  sure  that 
he  reports  his  own  talk  with 
Mary  word  for  word  ;  what  he 
learned  at  second-hand  from 
Damley  is  "the  same  in  effect 
and  substance."  It  is  true  that 
in  June  1568  Lennox  told 
Crawford  to  get  up  evidence 
as  to  Mary's  doings  at  Glas- 
gow, as  to  the  date,  her  com- 
pany, her  conversation  with 
himself.  But  between  January 
1567  and  June  1568  Crawford 
must  have  forgotten  minute 
verbal  details,  unless  he  had 
them  in  writing.  Moreover,  on 
June    11,    1568,    he    was    also 


asked  what  women  were  about 
her,  and  whether  she  sent  mes- 
sages to  Edinburgh,  and,  if  so, 
by  whom?  In  fact,  he  was 
asked  "  by  all  possible  methods 
to  search  for  more  matters 
against  her."  Now,  as  Mr 
Hosack  observes,  Crawford's 
deposition  contains  no  such 
additional  matters  —  nothing 
about  Mary's  women,  letters, 
and  messengers.  His  written 
paper  may  thus  most  probably 
be  the  paper  written  "im- 
mediately at  the  same  time." 

If  so,  Crawford's  evidence  is 
fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
second  Glasgow  letter.  It  is 
fatal,  because  it  has  often  the 
closest  verbal  correspondence 
with  the  Scots  translation  of 
Mary's  second  Glasgow  letter 
written  in  French,  Now  it 
may  perhaps  be  possible  that 
Mary  and  Crawford  might  verb- 
ally correspond  in  their  ac- 
counts of  their  own  conversa- 
tion in  Scots,  even  though 
Mary  wrote  it  in  French, 
whence  it  was  translated,  while 
Crawford  wrote  it  in  Scots. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  a 
Scots  translation  of  Mary's 
French  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Damley  should  verb- 
ally correspond  with  Craw- 
ford's Scots  version  of  that 
conversation  as  reported  by 
Darnley  to  hiuL  Thus  the 
identity  of  expressions  in  both 
reports  of  Mary's  talk  with 
Crawford  may  pass  —  almost. 
There  exists,  happily,  the  con- 
temporary English  translation 
from  the  original  French,  and 
we  may  compare  the  three 
versions. 


*  Goodall,  ii.  246. 
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all  the  letters  —  bear  a  taint. 
If  Crawford's  deposition  was 
written  at  any  later  period, 
then  he  was  shown  the  Scots 
version,  and  copied  from  it: 
not  a  fair  action. 

With  Crawford's  was  taken 
Nelson's  evidence.  He  was  a 
servant  of  Darnley.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  devised  at 
Glasgow  that  Darnley  was  to 
have  lain  at  Craigmillar,  but 
"he  had  no  will  thereof." 
Therefore  he  was  taken  to 
Kirk -o'- Field.  But,  in  the 
diary  of  the  prosecution,  Both- 
well  inspected  "the  king's 
lodging  [Kirk  -  o' -  Field],  that 
was  preparing  for  him,"  on 
January  24,  the  day  after 
Mary  arrived  at  Glasgow. 
This  contradicts  Nelson. 

We  now  take  the  confessions 
of  Paris,  Bothwell's  man,  who 
went  into  Mary's  service  when 
the  pair  parted  at  Callander  in 
January  1567.  The  first  con- 
fession did  not  implicate  Mary  : 
it  was  made,  in  French,  at  St 
Andrews,  August  9,  1569.  It 
is  not  expressly  cited  by 
Buchanan  in  his  'Detection.' 
Paris  begins  by  saying  that, 
three  or  four  days  before 
Darnley's  murder,  he  was  at 
Kirk-o'-Field.  Bothwell,  who 
was  unwell,  asked  Paris  to  con- 
duct him  to  an  appropriate  part 
of  the  house.  Now,  Bothwell 
knew  the  house ;  he  had  carefully 
inspected  it,  as  Paris  and  the 
Diary  put  in  by  the  prosecution 
declara  Paris  had  never  been 
in  the  house  before.  In  a  most 
inappropriate  coing  ou  trou 
entre  deux  portes,  Bothwell 
confided  to  Paris  that  he 
meant    to     blow    Darnley    up 


with  gunpowder.  The  rest 
regards  the  horror  of  Paris, 
his  dissuasions,  and  the  details 
of  the  murder. 

The  second  confession,  in 
answer  to  questions  (prob- 
ably enforced  by  torture  or 
fear  of  torture),  deals  with  the 
queen.  Having  been  two  days 
with  Mary  at  Glasgow  (say 
January  23,  24 ;  following  the 
Diary,  but  we  return  to  this 
point),  he  was  sent  with  let- 
ters to  Bothwell  and  Lething- 
ton  (on  the  25th?),  not  with 
letter  L ;  Beaton  carried  that  on 
January  25.  He  was  to  find 
out  whether  Darnley  was  to 
lodge  at  Craigmillar  or  Kirk-o'- 
Field.  The  letters  speak  only 
of  Craigmillar:  Nelson  says 
that  Craigmillar  was  refused  by 
Darnley.  If  so,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  that  house.  Paris 
found  Bothwell  in  Holyrood. 
Next  day  (say  January  26) 
Paris  met  Bothwell  coming 
from  Kirk -o'- Field,  where  he 
and  Balfour  had  been  working 
all  night  putting  things  in  order. 
But  Bothwell  had  left  Edin- 
burgh for  Liddesdale  on  the 
night  of  January  24,  according 
to  the  Diary.  He  could  not  be 
in  Edinburgh  on  January  25  or 
on  January  26.  Laing  got  over 
this  difficulty  by  saying  that 
Bothwell  did  not  really  go  to 
Liddesdale.  He  merely  went, 
with  Lethington,  to  see  Morton 
at  Whittinghame.  The  Liddes- 
dale story  was  meant  by  the 
prosecution  to  account  for 
Both  well's  whereabouts,  because 
Lethington  and  he  were  really 
conspiring,  with  Morton,  at 
Whittinghama  This  will  not 
do.      On    January   23,    Drury, 
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secret  of  his  excellence.  That 
secret  unquestionably  lay  in 
his  individuality.  Gifts  of  per- 
son and  of  voice,  no  doubt,  did 
much;  but  without  a  marked 
individuality,  without  the  in- 
spiration of  a  heart  and  soul 
of  deep  feeUng,  iUuminated  by 
a  vivid  imagination,  these  would 
not  have  produced  the  mar- 
vellous effects  of  which  we  read 
in  the  histories  of  the  theatres 
of  Europa 

A  writer  like  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  not  inexperienced  in 
the  difficulties  of  biographical 
work,  could  not  fail  to  approach 
with  hesitation  the  task  of  the 
biography  now  before  us.^  In 
one  sense,  no  one  was  so 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task, 
for  he  was  master  of  informa- 
tion that  was  not  accessible  to 
any  other  biographer;  but,  in 
another  sense,  the  very  intimacy 
of  his  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  biography  debarred  him 
from  the  freedom  of  a  purely 
independent  judgment.  Of  the 
merits  of  Helen  Faucit,  as  she 
was  known  to  the  public  on  the 
stage,  closely  as  he  had  studied 
them,  he  could  not  himself 
speak.  This  must  be  done  by 
others,  and  it  could  only  be 
done  through  the  medium  of 
what  was  Written  of  her  in 
the  contemporary  press,  and  in 
such  portions  of  her  correspond- 
ence as  his  wife  had  preserved. 
Of  the  woman,  as  she  was  in 
his  heart  and  home, — his  "other 
dearer  life  in  life,"  as  she  was 
known  to  be,— it  was  not  for 
him  to  speak,  and  so  "bare 
his    heart    before   the   crowd." 


Throughout  this  volume  his 
suppression  of  self  is  remark- 
able ;  but  nevertheless  he  has 
attained  his  object  of  placing 
before  the  world  the  picture  of 
a  great  artist  and  a  noble 
woman,  and  subtly  indicated 
the  intellectual  energy,  the 
purity,  refinement,  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  wherein  lay  the 
secret  of  the  power  by  which 
she  swayed  the  heart,  and 
quickened  the  imaginations  of 
her  audiences. 

From  her  earliest  years  Helena 
Faucit's  mind  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and 
in  her  own  nature  there  were 
affinities  which  peculiarly  fitted 
her  for  the  living  embodiment 
of  his  finest  conceptions  of 
woman's  nature,  endowed  as 
she  obviously  was  with  delicate 
sensitiveness  to  every  mood  of 
the  great  dramatist's  mind 
where  woman  was  concerned. 
In  her,  as  in  a  mirror,  every 
silent  suggestion  of  his  genius 
was  caught  and  reflected.  Her 
childhood  was  sad  enough, 
save  for  happy  years  at  school 
in  Brighton  and  with  a  be- 
loved sister.  Much  solitude 
was  her  portion,  as  it  is  of 
those  in  whom  thought  and 
imagination  are  destined  to 
fine  issues,  and  she  pored  over 
the  book  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
when  she  was  alone.  The  most 
impressive  incident  of  those 
years  was  a  meeting  at  Rich- 
mond with  Edmund  Kean.  It 
was  followed  by  a  playful  re- 
hearsal in  the  Richmond  theatre 
of  the  balcony  scene  in  "  Romeo 
.  and  Juliet,"  overheard  by  the 


1  Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin).     By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 
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whose  growing  recognition  and 
admiration  were  impersonal 

Her  diaries  and  private  letters 
form  another  important  source 
of  material ;  while  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  from  many 
quarters,  amongst  them  from 
such  writers  as  Gteorge  Eliot 
and  Robert  Browning,  give  de- 
lightful variety.  A  further 
source  is  her  own  beautiful 
book  of  Letters  on  Some  of 
Shakespeare's  Female  Charac- 
ters,^ dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
and  full  of  autobiographical 
detaila  These  Letters  appeared 
first  in  *  Maga,'  and  their  initia- 
tive came  from  Miss  Greraldine 
Jewsbury,  who,  very  seriously 
ill,  appealed  to  her  friend  to 
write,  and  prevailed.  So  to 
Miss  Jewsbury  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  exquisite  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  which  in 
some  measure  perpetuates  Helen 
Faucit's  mind  upon  the  im- 
personations that  made  her 
famous. 


There  is  need  to  revive  the 
memory  of  such  an  one  as  Helen 
Faucit  in  an  age  when  bold 
and  unfastidious  impressionism 
draws  crowded  houses,  and 
even  those  who  appeal  to  the 
remnant  who  will  not  bow  their 
knee  to  the  baser  Baals  have  to 
trust  for  their  enjoyment  rather 
to  the  charm  of  gorgeous  scen- 
ery than  to  refined  and  convinc- 
ing art  It  was  her  power  of  im- 
personation that  occupied  the 
critic's  pen,  not  the  superb 
mt8e-en-8ckne^  which  makes  the 
actor's  rdle  almost  anciUary 
rather  than  primary.  She  was 
"  Shakespeare's  Lady,"  and  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one, 
''whose  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  task  of  bringing  home 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
by  the  living  commentary  of 
speech  and  action,  what  sl^e 
conceived  was  in  Shakespeare's 
mmd  when  he  drew  his  finest 
female  characters." 


^  On  Some  of   Shakespeare's  Female  Characters.      By  Helena  Faucit,  Lady 
Martin.     Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 


CAMP-FOLLOWERS  OP  FALSEHOOD— THE  WAH-CORRESPONDENT — CALUMNIES 
AGAINST  THE  BRITISH  OPFICER — THE  CENSORSHIP — THE  PATRONAGE 
OP  GENERALS  —  THE  ONLY  REMEDY  —  MR  W.  T.  STEAD's  RECKLESS 
CHARGES  —  LORD  R0SEBERY*8  'NAPOLEON* — THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF 
THE    ENGLISH — NAPOLEON*S    TABLE-TALK. 


The  war  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
olose,  and  the  camp-followers  of 
falsehood  and  slander  enjoy 
their  triumph.  Our  "War  Office 
is  assailed,  as  though  its  chiefs 
had  ruined  the  empire  to  fill 
their  own  pockets.  Our  gen- 
erals are  criticised,  as  though 
they  were  actors  who  had 
failed  to  satisfy  the  audience 
of  a  first  night.  And  now  that 
we  have  won  the  battle,  chang- 
ing as  we  won  it  the  ancient 
art  of  war,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  may  lawfully  be 
asked, — Shall  we  again  gladly 
suffer  the  insolent  condemnation 
of  the  inexpert?  Shall  we 
again  show  the  first  vulgar 
urchin  that  presents  himself 
into  the  stalls,  and  let  him 
frame  whatever  opinion  his 
ignorance  forces  upon  him  of  a 
performance  which  means  life 
or  death  to  thousands?  We 
believe  not,  and  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  that,  after  the 
experience  of  South  Africa, 
journalists  and  other  busy- 
bodies  will  be  excluded  from 
our  camps  until  the  end  of 
time. 

For  the  adverse  opinion  of 
the  Continent  we  care  not  a 
rap.  The  joy  of  France  and  of 
Russia  at  a  supposed  mishap  is 
a  tribute  not  only  to  our  courage 
but  to  their  cowardice.  They 
rejoiced  every  time  that  their 


journals  announced  the  fall  of 
Ladysmith,  because  they  hoped 
that  the  foe  they  dared  not  face 
had  been  vanquished  by  another. 
Again,  the  slanderous  obsceni- 
ties that  have  been  circulated 
on  the  boulevards  merely  betray 
a  vice  of  manners,  which  ^*  the 
most  polite  people"  in  Europe 
may  explain  as  it  chooses.  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  a  moment  of  Radi- 
cal enthusiasm,  once  declared 
that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  nation  which 
could  arouse  so  many  foreign 
enmities.  The  study  of  history 
should  have  taught  him  that 
the  twin  fountains  of  hate  are 
fear  and  jealousy. 

The  reproaches  of  our  en- 
emies, then,  are  welcome  to 
our  ears.  If  France  and  Russia 
are  lulled  to  security  by  the 
falsehood  of  caricatures  and 
politics,  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  slander  which,  while  it  is 
subversive  of  discipline,  can 
easily  be  avoided,  and  that  is 
the  slander  of  the  war-corre- 
spondent. This  gentleman  (or 
his  employer)  seems  to  believe 
that  war  is  conducted  for  his 
peculiar  benefit.  Without 
knowledge  or  experience,  he 
is  prepared  to  condemn  the 
operations  of  our  wisest  gen- 
erals. There  is  nothing  mag- 
nificent about  him  save  his  pride 
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incidents,  each  of  which  bears 
witness  to  the  loyalty,  the 
sincerity,  the  kindly  humour, 
the  charm  of  the  man  who  has 
lived  to  paint  for  us  so  fascin- 
ating a  portrait.  No  wonder 
that  he  gained  Miss  Faucit's 
confidence,  and  became  her 
correspondent  for  several  years, 
until  the  deepening  sympathy, 
the  growing  bond,  made  each 
essential  to  the  other,  and  this 
"  marriage  of  true  minds " 
ripened  into  the  sacrament  of 
union  for  life. 

The  fame  which  had  gathered 
round  her  at  Covent  Garden, 
Haymarket,  and  Drury  Lane 
theatres  was  confirmed.  It 
spread  across  the  Channel,  and 
was  re-echoed  from  Paris,  where 
she  was  recognised  as  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank.  Visits  to 
Paris  became  ovations,  and 
these  reacted  on  her  London 
and  provincial  audiences.  Some- 
thing spiritual,  an  exquisite 
elusiveness,  touched  her  maturer 
work  with  its  miraculous  charm. 
Not  alone  her  grace  of  move- 
ment, the  glory  of  her  voice, 
the  mental  subtlety  of  her  sur- 
render to  each  varied  part,  im- 
pressed her  critics ;  but  a  finer 
element  than  these,  the  vision 
that  is  of  the  soul,  that  comes 
of  the  saintly  life.  For 
such  her  life  was,  and  in  her 
early  and  later  journals  we  find 
constant  expression  of  that 
master-key  to  her  marvellous 
influence.  Thus,  for  example, 
did  the  young  actress  prepare 
for  her  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden :  "  I  feel  much 
happier  than  I  did,  and  have 
more  confidence  in  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  the  Al- 
mighty    in     my     approaching 


trial,  for  without  this  what 
could  my  humble  efforts  achieve  I 
Oh,  how  sincerely  I  pray  it 
may  be  given  to  me!"  And 
when  it  was  over,  she  recorded  : 
"  I  will  now  bless  the  Almighty 
for  having  supported  me 
through  my  fearful  trial,  and 
try  to  go  calmly  to  sleep." 
And  three  years  later,  review- 
ing their  anxieties  and  en- 
couragements, she  wrote  :  "  Oh, 
what  a  host  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  full  of  most  deep 
anxiety  and  pain,  come  crowd- 
ing upon  my  mind  when  I  look 
back!  But  I  trust  the  most 
powerful  are  those  of  true 
and  humble  gratitude  to  that 
great  and  all-merciful  Power 
which  has  so  far  sustained 
and  supported  me  in  my 
anxious  and  difficult  task,  and 
at  times,  too,  when  deep  morti- 
fications, and  perhaps  merited, 
but  at  the  same  time  most 
bitter,  censures,  have  made  my 
steps  falter,  and  quenched  every 
spark  of  energy  and  strength 
within  me.  How  then  have  I 
felt,  there  was  but  one  hand  to 
lift  me  up,  but  one  Power  I 
could  look  to  for  support  and 
succour!  God  grant  to  me  in 
His  great  mercy  a  continuance 
of  that  support  and  protection, 
and  His  guidance  and  direction 
in  all  thmgs ! "  She  knew  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  true  art, 
and  went  thither  straight  for 
inspiration  and  strength.  What 
wonder  that  her  gifts  were  con- 
secrated to  the  ennobling  of 
those  who  saw  her  use  them! 
Here  lay  the  secret  of  her 
charm,  and  that  spiritual 
grace  which  won  reverence 
from  those  who  had  eyes  to 
sea     Froude  said  ^'  she  had  the 
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light,  and  who  needed  to  fear 
no  traitor  in  their  midst,  avid 
of  "copy" — Thackeray,  Helps, 
Kingsley,  Froude,  Sir  Frederic 
Burton,  and  Dean  Stanley,  and, 
in  later  years,  Robert  Browning, 
Dante  Rossetti,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Huxley,  John  Millais,  General 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  and  Henry 
Irving.  Nor  were  gifted  wo- 
men without  an  honoured  place 
there.  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
George  Eliot,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Mary  Anderson,  Geraldine  Jews- 
bury,  were  free  of  the  house,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  records 
are  not  wanting  in  this  book. 
Of  Browning,  indeed,  and  of 
George  Eliot,  there  is  much 
reminiscence.  And  of  one, 
greatest  in  the  land  which 
daily  thanks  the  King  of 
kings  for  her  living  presence, 
there  is  frequent  mention.  The 
Queen  knew  and  appreciated 
Helen  Faucit,  and  from  the  day 
when  the  royal  yacht  was  sent 
to  fetch  her  to  Osborne — where 
Mr  Martin,  from  an  accident, 
was  invalided  for  weeks  in 
January  1868  —  to  the  day 
thirty  years  later  when,  after 
years  of  suflPering,  Lady  Martin's 
gentle  spirit  was  "ripened  to 
dwell  with  God," — the  Queen's 
gracious  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  her  again  and  again, 
at  Osborne  and  Windsor  Castle, 
and  by  gifts  and  remembrance 
she  was  made  to  feel  that  all 
concerning  her  interested  the 
Sovereign  whom  she  loved. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  she 
passed  away  came  the  Queen's 
last  telegram  of  inquiry ;  and 
on  her  coffin  her  Majesty's  rep- 
resentative laid  a  wreath  of 
lovely  flowers,  inscribed  by  her 
Majesty's  own  hand,  "A  mark 


of  sincere  regret  from  Victoria 
R.L" 

"  Shakespeare's  Lady "  she 
was  in  every  sense.  Faithful 
as  Hermione,  loving  as  Juliet, 
noble  as  Portia,  gay  as  Rosa- 
lind, pathetic  as  Imogen,  duti- 
ful as  Cordelia,  she  appealed 
best  to  the  best,  and  drew  her 
joy  from  their  sympathy  and 
understanding.  And  for  greater 
recompense  she  had  love  that 
measured  with  Shakespeare's 
love,  which 

''alters  not  with  Time's  brief  hours 
and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 
doom." 

Only  one  feature  of  the 
biography  tempts  to  censure, 
and  that  is  faint,  because  the 
obvious  reason  goes  far  to  pro- 
tect it.  This  is  the  somewhat 
copious  use  of  press-criticisms. 
These  appear  throughout  the 
volume,  from  the  description  of 
her  first  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  down  to  her  withdrawal 
from  the  stage.  One  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin had  distilled  the  quintes- 
sence of  these,  and  had  pre- 
sented them  in  his  own  words. 
But  reflection  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  in  his  case  this 
was  scarcely  possible.  It  was 
necessary  to  elaborate  the 
growing  impression  made  upon 
the  best  dramatic  critics  of 
Helen  Faucit's  day,  in  their 
own  language,  often  very  ad- 
mirable, in  order  that  the  de- 
velopment of  her  powers  might 
not  be  exhibited  in  a  panegyric 
by  one  whose  opinion  could  not 
escape  from  partiality,  but  be 
depicted  stage  after  stage  by 
those   who    witnessed    it,   and 
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whose  growing  recognition  and 
admiration  were  impersonal. 

Her  diaries  and  private  letters 
form  another  important  source 
of  material ;  while  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  from  many 
quarters,  amongst  them  from 
such  writers  as  Gteorge  Eliot 
and  Robert  Browning,  give  de- 
lightful variety.  A  further 
source  is  her  own  beautiful 
book  of  Letters  on  Some  of 
Shakespeare's  Female  Charac- 
ters,^ dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
and  full  of  autobiographical 
details.  These  Letters  appeared 
first  in  *  Maga,'  and  their  initia- 
tive came  from  Miss  Geraldine 
Jewsbury,  who,  very  seriously 
ill,  appealed  to  her  friend  to 
write,  and  prevailed.  So  to 
Miss  Jewsbury  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  exquisite  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  which  in 
some  measure  perpetuates  Helen 
Faucit's  mind  upon  the  im- 
personations that  made  her 
famous. 


There  is  need  to  revive  the 
memory  of  such  an  one  as  Helen 
Faucit  in  an  age  when  bold 
and  unfastidious  impressionism 
draws  crowded  houses,  and 
even  those  who  appeal  to  the 
remnant  who  will  not  bow  their 
knee  to  the  baser  Baals  have  to 
trust  for  their  enjoyment  rather 
to  the  charm  of  gorgeous  scen- 
ery than  to  refined  and  convinc- 
ing art.  It  was  her  power  of  im- 
personation that  occupied  the 
critic's  pen,  not  the  superb 
miae-en-achne^  which  makes  the 
actor's  r6le  almost  ancillary 
rather  than  primary.  She  was 
"  Shakespeare's  Lady,"  and  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one, 
''whose  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  task  of  bringing  home 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
by  the  living  commentary  of 
speech  and  action,  what  she 
conceived  was  in  Shakespeare's 
mmd  when  he  drew  his  finest 
female  characters." 


^  On  Some  of   Shakespeare's  Female  Characters.      By  Helena  Fanoit,  Lady 
Martin.     Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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AGAINST    THE    BRITISH    OFFICER — THE    CENSORSHIP — THE    PATRONAGE 

OF    GENERALS THE    ONLY    REMEDY  —  MR    W.    T.    STEAD*S    RECKLESS 

CHARGES  —  LORD    ROSEBERY*S    *  NAPOLEON  ' — THE    JUSTIFICATION    OF 
THE    ENGLISH — NAPOLEON*S    TABLE-TALK. 


The  war  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
olose,  and  the  camp-followers  of 
falsehood  and  slander  enjoy 
their  triumph.  Our  War  Office 
is  assailed,  as  though  its  chiefs 
had  ruined  the  empire  to  fill 
their  own  pockets.  Our  gen- 
erals are  criticised,  as  though 
they  were  actors  who  had 
failed  to  satisfy  the  audience 
of  a  first  night.  And  now  that 
we  have  won  the  battle,  chang- 
ing as  we  won  it  the  ancient 
art  of  war,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  may  lawfully  be 
asked, — Shall  we  again  gladly 
suffer  the  insolent  condemnation 
of  the  inexpert?  Shall  we 
again  show  the  first  vulgar 
urchin  that  presents  himself 
into  the  stalLs,  and  let  him 
frame  whatever  opinion  his 
ignorance  forces  upon  him  of  a 
performance  which  means  life 
or  death  to  thousands?  We 
believe  not,  and  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  that,  after  the 
experience  of  South  Africa, 
journalists  and  other  busy- 
bodies  will  be  excluded  from 
our  camps  until  the  end  of 
time. 

For  the  adverse  opinion  of 
the  Continent  we  care  not  a 
rap.  The  joy  of  France  and  of 
Bussia  at  a  supposed  mishap  is 
a  tribute  not  only  to  our  courage 
but  to  their  cowardice.  They 
rejoiced  every  time  that  their 


journals  announced  the  fall  of 
Ladysmith,  because  they  hoped 
that  the  foe  they  dared  not  face 
had  been  vanquished  by  another. 
Again,  the  slanderous  obsceni- 
ties that  have  been  circulated 
on  the  boulevards  merely  betray 
a  vice  of  manners,  which  "  the 
most  polite  people"  in  Europe 
may  explain  as  it  chooses.  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  a  moment  of  Radi- 
cal enthusiasm,  once  declared 
that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  nation  which 
could  arouse  so  many  foreign 
enmities.  The  study  of  history 
should  have  taught  him  that 
the  twin  fountains  of  hate  are 
fear  and  jealousy. 

The  reproaches  of  our  en- 
emies, then,  are  welcome  to 
our  ears.  If  France  and  Russia 
are  lulled  to  security  by  the 
falsehood  of  caricatures  and 
politics,  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  slander  which,  while  it  is 
subversive  of  discipline,  can 
easily  be  avoided,  and  that  is 
the  slander  of  the  war-corre- 
spondent. This  gentleman  (or 
his  employer)  seems  to  believe 
that  war  is  conducted  for  his 
peculiar  benefit.  Without 
knowledge  or  experience,  he 
is  prepared  to  condemn  the 
operations  of  our  wisest  gen- 
erals. There  is  nothing  mag- 
nificent about  him  save  his  pride 
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Hales,  for  example,  whom  we 
have    ahready   quoted,   has  for 
many   months    done    his    best 
to   discredit   the  army  to   the 
readers   of    the   *  Daily  News.' 
Though  he  comes,  we  believe, 
from  Australia,   and    has    not 
yet    discovered    the    difference 
between   blank   verse  and  the 
journalese  of   Sydney,   he   has 
a  profound    contempt   for  the 
British  ofiBcer.     He   finds  him 
ungentlemanly,       incompetent, 
and   fantastia     He   objects  to 
his  manner  of  speech,  which  of 
course  differs  from  the  dialect 
to  which  his  own  delicate  ear 
is  attuned.     And  having,  as  he 
thinks,  made  these  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, he  hastens  to  share  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge  with 
the  British  public.     It   is  idle 
for  Lord  Roberts  to  assure  his 
readers  that  our  officers  have 
brilliantly      discharged      their 
duties.     Mr  Hales   knows  bet- 
ter,  though   his   experience   of 
warfare  and  gentlemen  is  neces- 
sarily not  so  wide  as  our  field- 
marshal's.     But,  by  Jove  I  he  is 
a  free  journalist,  who  can  say 
what  he  chooses,  and  not  even 
the  censor  has  a  right  to  dis- 
turb him  in  the   discharge   of 
his  duties.     So  says  the  jour- 
nalist ;  yet  he  might  remember 
that   outside   Fleet    Street    he 
finds  a  harsher  master  than  his 
trade  imposes   upon  him,   and 
that     on     the     battlefield     he 
must  obey  a  sterner  discipline. 
He  should  cheerfully  take  his 
rank  below  the  youngest  offi- 
cer; honour  should  oblige  him 
to  refrain  from  criticism  of  his 
superiors,    as    the    Army   Act 
might  oblige  him  by  the  pain 
of  death.     Yet  there  is  hardly 


a  single  correspondent  who  has 
not  set  himself  high  above  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  has 
not  patronised  a  general  or 
two,  and  who  has  not  covered 
the  private  soldier  (or  the 
Tommy  as  he  is  impudently 
called)  with  a  shallow  senti- 
mentality. 

Mr  Harding  Davis's  calum- 
nies, printed  with  circumstance 
in  a  respectable  magazine,  are 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of 
insolent  patronage.     But  hap- 
pily    they     were     long     since 
refuted    by   Captain    Haldane 
and  other  gentlemen  who  passed 
many    weeks     in    the     Model 
School  of  Pretoria.     None  the 
less  it  is   curious  to   note  the 
twist  which  malice  and  wounded 
vanity  commonly  give   to   the 
reporter's    mind.       Mr    Davis, 
hitherto  eminent  as  the  inventor 
of   Jaggers,  found  the  British 
officers  imprisoned  in  Pretoria 
so    ill-mannered    that    "what 
little  service  I  had  planned  to 
render  them  was  made  impos- 
sible."    To  read  such  stuff  we 
might  believe  that  once  a  man 
became  a  reporter  he  ceased  to 
be  human   or    humorous,   and 
Richard  Harding  Davis   with- 
holding a  service  from  a  British 
officer  of  whose  conduct  he  dis- 
approves is  a  subject  worthy  to 
be  frescoed  in  the  office  of  the 
New  York  *  Journal.'     Yet  the 
man    does    not     know    he    is 
absurd.      He  forgets    that    in 
these  matters  character  is  the 
true    test    of    credibility,    and 
that   the   "sportsmanship"   of 
British  officers   cannot   be   as- 
sailed by  him.     But   we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  our 
countrymen    were    saved    the 
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that  the  delivery  of  letters  7000 
miles  away  from  home  has  been 
irregular,  or  that  a  few  choco- 
late-boxes have  not  reached 
their  destination.  Instantly 
they  clamour  for  reform.  "  What 
is  the  War  Office  about  ?  "  they 
ask  indignantly.  "Shall  we 
any  longer  endure  this  infamous 
incapacity  ?  Is  it  not  time  that 
a  business  man  controlled  the 
empire ! "  And  thus  they 
manufacture  their  tiny  sensa- 
tions; thus  they  debase  the 
proper  dignity  and  purpose  of 
warfare,  and,  with  their  em- 
ployers' sanction,  degrade  a 
campaign  to  the  level  of  Mr 
Pinkerton's  picnics. 

There  are  many  reasons,  there- 
fore, why  journalists  should  not 
be  encouraged  at  the  seat  of 
war.  Can  one  single  argument 
be  adduced  in  their  support? 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
mass  of  hastily  vamped  -  up 
literature  which  cumbers  the 
bookshops  to  know  that  it  has 
no  other  than  a  commercial 
value.  The  real  historian  of 
the  war,  if  he  arise,  will  hastily 
brush  it  aside,  and  will  look  for 
his  facts  in  the  full  dispatches 
sent  home  by  Lord  Roberts. 
There  were  many  wars  fought 
before  the  telegraph-wire  made 
all  things  common  ;  and  though 
Caesar  and  Marlborough  were 
not  hampered  in  their  move- 
ments by  a  set  of  irrespon- 
sible journalists,  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  their  campaigns. 
The  works  of  the  correspon- 
dents, then,  are  not  even  the 
raw  material  of  history;  and 
we  may  ask  in  wonderment. 
What  is  their  value?  They 
amuse  the  stay-at-home  citi- 
zen,  says    the    apologist,    and 


they  bring  prosperity  to  the 
newspapers.  The  prosperity  of 
the  newspapers  is  a  matter  of 
national  indifference,  and  the 
stay-at-home  citizen  may  exist 
very  well  without  the  stimulus 
of  impudent  falsehood.  In  brief, 
the  habit  of  war-correspondence 
is  an  evil  which  knows  no  miti- 
gation, save  the  rumour  that 
the  expense  incurred  during 
the  past  year  has  emptied  the 
till  of  many  a  journal. 

Yet  we  cannot  hold  the  poor 
correspondent  solely  guilty  for 
the  harm  which  he  inflicts. 
His  editor  and  his  proprietor 
must  share  the  responsibility. 
For  they  impose  upon  the  first 
comer  a  task  which  cannot  be 
honestly  and  judicially  per- 
formed. "Go  out  and  see," 
they  say  in  effect  to  an  in- 
dustrious member  of  their  staff, 
and  they  forget  that  the  human 
eye  has  its  limitations.  How- 
ever highly  it  be  trained,  it 
cannot  accept  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  impressions. 
It  begins  by  looking;  it  ends 
by  seeing  in  phrases.  In  truth, 
all  the  tricks  of  our  most  re- 
nowned correspondents  could 
be  taught  to  a  monkey,  and 
so  poor  a  result  as  has  been 
achieved  is  dearly  bought  by 
the  loss  of  honour  and  dignity. 
Nor  has  any  safe  remedy  been 
devised.  Mr  Battersby  sug- 
gests that  for  the  future  the 
correspondent  should  be  isolated 
from  the  telegraph-wire.  The 
suggestion  is  wise,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  would  be  better 
still  to  isolate  the  correspondent 
not  only  from  the  telegraph- 
wire  but  from  the  battlefield 
itself.  Let  him  stay  at  home 
in  Fleet  Street  with  amateur 
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anxious  to  rule  the  world.  He 
would  establish  himself  as  an 
amateur  Providence ;  he  would 
interfere  with  all  men's  business, 
and  brook  no  interference  him- 
self. Many  years  ago  he  de- 
fined government  as  a  glorified 
eavesdropping.  He  would  have 
an  ear  —  his  own  as  often  as 
possible — at  every  keyhole,  and 
by  adroitly  using  the  informa- 
tion thus  collected,  he  would 
compel  even  his  enemies  to 
acquiescence.  Wherefore  his 
friends  have  called  him  "good," 
and  truly  he  is  "  good  "  with  a 
"goodness"  which  most  men 
would  avoid.  For  instance,  he 
does  not  count  among  his 
virtues  the  faculty  of  sifting 
truth  from  falsehood.  He  thinks 
it  not  improper  to  bring  charges 
which  he  cannot  substantiate, 
and  when,  with  an  active 
printing-press  to  aid  him,  he 
would  calumniate  large  classes 
of  valiant,  self-sacrificing  men, 
he  does  not  shrink  from  anony- 
mous slander.  To  give  the  lie 
to  our  generals  is,  even  for  a 
"  good  "  man,  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise, and  Mr  Stead  embarks 
upon  it  cheerfully  with  a  quot- 
ation from  Olive  Schreiner ! 
Again,  his  conclusions  rest  upon 
the  shifting  sand  of  report,  and 
the  following  is  as  good  a 
specimen  as  another :  he  denies 
that  the  Boers  misused  the 
white  flag,  on  the  authority  of 
a  single  man,  who  himself 
speaks  by  hearsay.  "  Dr  Conan 
Doyle,"  says  Mr  Stead,  "gives 
that  calumny  its  death-blow." 
Is  Dr  Conan  Doyle,  then, 
another  Providence  near  the 
throne  of  Stead  himself?  How 
else  should  he  give  that 
"  calumny  "     its    death  -  blow  ? 

VOL.  CLXVIII. — NO.  MXXIL 


If  Dr  Doyle's  word  is  absolute 
in  the  discussion,  we  must  sup- 
pose that,  like  a  bird,  he  could 
be  in  several  places  at  once, 
that  he  was  present  at  every 
battle,  that  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  observing  every  small 
engagement  than  all  the  officers 
in  command.  If  Dr  Doyle  has 
not  these  miraculous  properties, 
we  prefer  to  believe  our  generals, 
who  have  witnessed  and  re- 
corded the  misuse  of  the  white 
flag  and  other  irregularities. 
But  since  Mr  Stead  is  so  ready 
to  accept  in  patient  humbleness 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Doyle,  why 
should  he  refuse  credence  to 
British  officers,  who  have  had 
at  least  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  observation  as  the  author  of 
'  The  Great  Boer  War '  ?  The 
truth  is  that,  for  all  his  "  good- 
ness," Mr  Stead  will  only  recog- 
nise such  evidence  as  suits  him, 
and  no  evidence  suits  him  un- 
less it  is  to  the  discredit  of  his 
own  country. 

Not  long  since  Mr  Stead 
declared  that  he  regretted  he 
was  an  Englishman.  He  may 
be  assured  that  his  regret  is 
not  so  poignant  as  ours;  but 
the  absurd  assertion  brings  us 
to  another  point  in  the  Good 
Man's  character.  He  is  of 
those  whose  vanity  persuades 
them  to  hate  their  own  country, 
who  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  assail  their  compatriots  on 
the  lightest  pretext  or  none. 
Of  these  political  cannibals  Fox 
is  the  great  example,  after 
whom  poor  Mr  Stead  limps 
with  what  bravery  he  may. 
The  type  is  common  enough  all 
over  Europe,  though  it  is  most 
generally  found  among  subject 
racea     The  Jews,  for  instance, 
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worship,  we  shall  find  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  book  much  that  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  Above 
all,  he  characterises  the  strange, 
paltry  world  of  Longwood  with 
much  lucidity.  Gourgaud,  Las 
Cases,  Bertrand  —  he  sums 
them  all  up,  and  we  agree  with 
him  that  the  ingenious  Boswell, 
that  was  Gourgaud,  is  both 
trustworthy  and  entertaining. 
And  after  all,  when  discussion 
is  at  an  end,  and  when  we  are 
tired  of  assailing  or  defending 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  there  remains 
in  the  literature  of  St  Helena  a 
vast  mass  of  admirable  talk. 
Some  may  prefer  the  Napoleon 
of  the  suppressed  letters,  the 
Emperor  whose  pen  was  as  a 
cutting  sword,  the  hero  who 
would  have  flung  the  cardinals 
into  cold  baths,  and  who  rated 
all  the  kings  of  his  own  making 
as  an  angry  master  rates  his 
schoolboys.  In  truth,  no  man 
ever  wielded  the  pen  of  sove- 
reignty with  a  finer  decision. 
But,  highly  as  we  admire  these 
finished  exercises  in  dominant 
vituperation,  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  do  not  prefer  the 
Napoleon  of  St  Helena.  The 
style  is  no  longer  the  style 
of  action.  A  quiet  spirit  of 
familiar  reminiscence  silences 
the  voice  of  command.  The 
reflection  of  the  gossip  replaces 
the  authority  of  the  monarch. 
In  the  pages  of  Gourgaud  and 
others,  faithfully  reproduced  by 
Lord  R-osebery,  we  seem  to  look 
upon  Napoleon  seated  at  his 
hearth  with  his  dressing-gown 
around  him.  Even  his  readers 
are  admitted  to  an  intimacy 
which  the  Emperor  in  his 
might  admitted  to  no  man,  and, 
as  we  should  expect,  the  Em- 


peror says  nothing  that  de- 
tracts from  our  respect.  The 
intelligence  is  as  vivid  as  ever, 
only  it  is  exercised  upon  fresh 
topics.  The  pride  is  as  lofty  as 
of  old,  but  it  is  a  pride  in  mat- 
ters more  trivial  than  a  throne. 
"I  made  Ossian  the  fashion," 
he  boasts  with  perfect  truth. 
"  The  income  -  tax  is  a  good 
tax,"  he  says  on  another  occa- 
sion, "for  every  one  grumbles 
at  it,  which  shows  that  every 
one  pays  it."  Bare  among  men 
by  his  triumph.  Napoleon  is 
also  rare  among  men  by  an 
appreciation  of  his  own  career. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  conscious  of  their  own 
drama.  Taking  up  a  year- 
book of  his  reign  one  day,  "It 
was  a  fine  empire,"  he  said; 
"I  ruled  eighty-three  millions 
of  human  beings — more  than 
half  the  population  of  Europe." 
And  again  he  murmurs,  "  After 
all,  what  a  romance  my  life  has 
been!"  It  had,  indeed;  but 
most,  even  of  the  mighty,  have 
taken  their  life  for  granted. 
At  St  Helena,  however,  he 
thought  of  the  future  as  much 
as  of  the  past.  Now  and  again 
he  discusses  his  generals,  or 
declares  in  an  admirable  epi- 
gram that  "Talleyrand  is  sure 
to  die  in  his  bed."  But  theol- 
ogy had  a  constant  interest  for 
him,  and  he  never  tired  of 
reading  the  Bible  to  his  com- 
paniona  Moses  he  found  an 
"able  man,"  and  once  he  pro- 
posed to  write  his  campaigns. 
In  matters  of  controversy  he 
was  by  no  means  orthodox. 
He  objected  to  Christianity, 
he  said,  because  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently ancient  ;  and  then 
inconsequently     declared    him- 
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8olf  a  Mohammedan.  Another 
clay  }ie  is  a  stem  materialist. 
"  Say  what  you  like,"  he  argues, 
with  a  foretaste  of  Darwinism, 
"everything  is  matter,  more 
or  less  organised.  When  out 
hunting  I  had  the  deer  cut 
open,  and  saw  that  their  in- 
terior was  the  same  as  that  of 
a  man.  A  man  is  only  a  more 
perfect  being  than  a  dog  or  a 
tree,  and  living  better.  The 
plant  is  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  which  man  is  the  last.  I 
know  that  this  is  all  contrary 
to  religion,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  are  all  matter."  It 
la  iH^ntrary  to  religion ;  but  we 
should  not  expect  orthodoxy 
friMu  tho  man  who  kidnapped 
A  pojH\  and  who  made  the 
l^hunOi  an  instrument  of  policy. 
Yot  ho  is  not  alw.iya  dogm.^tio  : 
and  .inothor  dav  ho  iMufosses 
that  "thoro  is  so  much  that  one 
d*y\s  noT  know,  that  one  ix-^nnot 
o\  plain,"  Svvptioisni,  indeoil,  is 
his  ^^^nst^'^nt  attitude  and  no 
disoussion  with  irxMirijaud  or 
lVrJr:u^d  ^^^n  shift  him  frv^m  its 
His  ;;;,ii;n'!ont  of  tho  Knijlii^h 
is  C^^^'J*^''''*'*^  fax-or.raSlo.  Ho 
ho),iv  nv  j;:,\\i  !»o},^io^>!.  an*i  had 
,v.iv'.>nv'^jis;K         .VK'^vo     aVi,     ho 

iv.^?v,\x  ,N!.v   Vx  j*>v\        "Had  1 
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revolt   by  unspeakable   mean- 
ness.    But  the  strangest  trait 
of  all  is  the  fraiikness  where- 
with he    discusses    his  family 
and  his  wivea     He  thinks  ill 
of  his  brothers,  and  he  doesn't 
think  he  ever  loved  anybody, 
which  is  probably  true.      On 
the  other  hand,  he  hated  much, 
and  most  of  all  he  hated  the 
people,  as  well  he  might,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  Revolution. 
That  early  impression  was  in- 
effaceable, and  though  for  the 
moment  he  adopted  the  cant 
of    the    time,    the    democracy 
was  always  loathsome  to  him. 
Maybe  nothing  leas  than  the 
Revolution  could  have  opened 
the    doors    of    France    to    his 
genius;  but  it  was  his  genins 
which  alone  oonld  have  croflhed 
the  furv  of  the  mob.     For  him- 
self«  he  regretted  his  aoHtaiy, 
quiet    death.      It    spoHed   the 
scenic  efiect   of    his   life,   and 
no  man  was  ever  nioi«  oareful 
cf  scenic  effect  than  hei     "To 
die     at     Borodino,'^    be    said, 
**w<>nld  have  been  to  die  Hke 
Alexander:    to    be    killed    at 
Waterloo  would  have  been  a 
jSr^wi  deaih:    periiaps  Dresden 
would  have  been  better:  fant 
no    better   at  Waterioa     Tlie 
lovo   of  ;be   people,   tlieir    re- 
cre:."     He   died  almost  alcne^ 
snrronnde»i    bv   a  few  of    the 
iivv^KvriT-iej;.  whom,  as  Stodhal 

^sx-s.   ho   a!wavs    loved.      Bat 
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A  GROUP  of  British  officers, 
of  which  the  writer  formed  one, 
was  lately  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  an  educated,  if 
slightly  offensive,  Boer  official 
upon  the  war.  In  the  course 
of  them  he  made  the  following 
statement :  "  This  war  has 
caused  to  arise  a  mutual  re- 
spect between  my  people  and 
yours,  hitherto  unknown  to 
either."  The  remark  was  re- 
ceived in  silence  whilst  the 
speaker  was  yet  present,  and 
contemptuously  pooh  -  poohed 
when  he  had  gone.  "  Respect, 
indeed  !  My  people  and  yours," 
the  Boers  and  the  British 
Empire  in  one  breath,  the  ele- 
phant and  the  earwig  which 
annoyed  him !  The  remark 
was  preposterous.  Deep  down 
in  the  hearts  of  those  militaires 
lurked  the  conviction  that  it 
was  true  ! 

To  the  mere  unthinking 
soldier  there  has  been  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  in  this 
struggle.  I  say  to  the  mere 
soldier,  for  of  course  the  great 
Public,  affaird  and  astute  as  it 
is,  up  to  every  move  on  the 
board,  and  well  behind  all 
the  scenes  its  unique  national 
safety  does  not  require  it  to 
be  actually  in,  is  perfectly 
aware  that  it  has  been  a  war 
of  just  vengeance  upon  a  bully- 
ing, treacherous,  and  cowardly 
conglomeration  of  bigots,  dead 
to  all  that  vivifies  the  world, 
hating  all  that  other  men  love, 
quenching  all  that  other  men 
call  light.  In  which  respect, 
as    in     others,    the     campaign 


has  been  unique.  It  is  the 
soldiers  who  have  been  toler- 
ant, while  the  great  civilian 
world  at  home  shouted  at  them 
to  slay  and  spare  not.  Hardly 
a  general  but  has  been  charged 
with  "  criminal  lenience  "  to  the 
captives,  or  the  men  he  should 
have  made  the  captives,  of  his 
bow  and  spear ;  hardly  a  victory 
which  has  not  been  discounted 
in  the  public  press  because  the 
bayonets  were  not  pushed  home 
over  their  very  spring  -  catches 
in  blood.  And  all  very  right 
and  proper.  War  is  not  a  pic- 
nic, and  it  must  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible  with  little  con- 
sideration for  the  vanquished. 
Proclamations,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  have  been  diluted  with  too 
much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness;  flying  commandos 
have  been  allowed  to  gallop 
away  in  aflPright  unmolested. 
We  have  not  done  "what  the 
Russians  would  have  done" ;  but 
the  question  is.  Is  it  inveterate 
folly  to  say  that  we  have  done 
as  much  as  we  ought,  and 
enough  to  make  a  futiure  loyal 
and  loving  son  of  the  child  we 
have  had  to  chastise  ?  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  answering  it,  ne  sutor, 
&c.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  much 
more  obstructive  tag,  non-po88U- 
mus;  but  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  travel  as  far  as  the 
half-way  house  to  the  answer,  a 
little  understanding  of  the  Boer 
himself,  as  apart  from  what  is 
nearly  his  negative  pole,  his 
leader. 

It  is  curious  that  a  nation  so 
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a  beetle,  but  only  when  they 
have  overcome  something  for- 
midable. Vile  or  not,  we 
have  beaten  you,  and  we  cheer. 
Reflect  and  be  comforted! 

If  the  average  Englishman 
were  asked  to  give  his  idea  of 
the  Boer  nation,  he  would 
probably  reply  enigmatically, 
"  They  are  not  a  simple,  pastoral 
people."  What  fun  has  been 
poked  at  this  claim  of  theirs, 
bitter  fun  too  for  the  most 
part,  bristling  with  the  con- 
tempt which  all  men,  Pecksniff 
included,  always  feel  for  Peck- 
sniffianism.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
for  one  who  has  seen  anythmg 
of  the  Boer  at  home  to  describe 
him  otherwise  than  as  simple 
and  pastoral.  The  latter  he  is 
of  course :  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  time  in  proving  the 
obvious.  He  is  a  farmer  of 
farmers ;  his  whole  horizon, 
mental  as  well  as  geographical, 
is  bounded  by  his  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  of  veldt  and 
mealies.  Except  on  occasions 
of  direct  necessity  or  solemnity, 
such  as  infrequent  shopping  ex- 
peditions, or  those  curious  fore- 
gatherings  of  the  unsociable 
called  Nachtmaalen,  he  never 
leaves  his  ring-fence.  He  is 
the  most  unclubbable  man  on 
earth.  Not  only  does  he  shun 
the  sight  of  his  neighbour,  but 
he  will  not  if  he  can  help  it 
even  gaze  upon  his  neighbour's 
house.  Many  a  Dutch  farm  is 
most  studiously  located,  so  that 
it  and  the  nearest  homestead 
may  be  mutually  invisible. 
He  thinks  and  dreams  (chiefly 
dreams,  for  he  is  an  astounding 
sleeper)  of  his  little  domain  and 
its  population  of  beasts,  children, 
and   Kaffirs   (I   name  them  in 


order  of  merit).  He  dies  upon 
it  and  is  buried  upon  it,  as  his 
father  was  before  him,  and  as 
his  loose-limbed  lout  of  a  son 
will  be  after  him. 

Now  as  to  his  simplicity. 
Let  me  here  point  out  that  the 
converse  of  simplicity  is  not, 
as  the  vast  majority  of  my 
countrymen  seem  to  believe, 
cunning.  Nay,  more,  as  stu- 
dents of  national  character  are 
well  aware,  so  far  from  being 
antitheses  these  two  qualities 
go  more  often  than  not  hand 
in  hand.  The  savage  is  simple, 
he  is  also  invariably  cunning; 
so  it  is  with  the  Boer.  He  is 
cunning  to  adegree,-no  greater 
adept  at  petty  overreaching 
ever  lived.  No  tie  of  relation- 
ship or  affection  is  so  close  that 
the  loved  one  is  safe  from  his 
extraordinary  meanness  and  his 
passion  for  getting  something 
for  nothing.  And  yet  there  is 
no  man  easier  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  honesty,  obviously 
a  providential  disposition  of  the 
nettle  and  dock-leaf  order  in  a 
land  of  swindlers.  If  every 
Dutchman  robs  and  lies  to  his 
neighbour,  the  victims  rob  and 
lie  to  their  spoilers  with  equal 
success  when  their  turn  cornea 
On  small  issues  matters  thus 
equalise  themselves  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  on 
the  big  issues  that  trouble 
comes,  when  colossal  rogues 
with  quite  abnormal  honesty 
writ  large  upon  their  features, 
and  the  inferential  integrity  of 
bottomless  money-bags  behind 
them, — when  such  folks  as  these 
come  frankly  in  at  the  farm- 
yard gate  and  offer  tremendous 
somethings  for  comparative 
nothings,  it  is   then   that  our 
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and  so  sustained,  that  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  doers  of  the 
deeds  to  catalogue  them  in  any 
way  as  lusus  naturae  in  dis- 
positions naturally  craven ;  and 
of  collective  heroism,  withal, 
astonishing  in  a  soldiery  brought 
up  in  a  school  of  pure  indi- 
vidualism. Witness  the  staunch 
stand  in  the  trenches  at  Pieter's 
Hill,  under  a  rain  of  huge  pro- 
jectiles the  like  of  which  no 
soldier  has  ever  seen  before,  or 
the  dash  upon  Broadwood's 
guns  at  Tigerpoort,  or  the  for- 
lorn-hope against  Wagon  Hill, 
when,  if  the  British  army  had 
not  been  blessed  with  souls  as 
bold,  it  had  surely  lost  a 
division  from  its  list,  and  a 
town  from  its  safe  keeping. 
The  British  army  can  ill  brook 
such  enemies  being  labelled 
"cowards."  The  Boers  are 
brave  men  :  in  the  name  of  fair 
play,  let  no  one  state  other- 
wise, and  let  all,  if  possible, 
refrain  from  criticism  too  scath- 
ing because  their  tactics  are 
not  ours,  because  they  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  the  open, 
to  being  surrounded,  or  to 
fighting  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  when  the  top  is  available 
to  them.  We  can  assure  the 
reader  that  their  antipathy  to 
these  things  is  shared  to  the 
full  by  our  own  troops,  though 
certainly  there  have  been  in- 
cidents which  might  give  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  such 
circumstances  were  actually 
preferable  to  them ! 

The  many  white  flag  inci- 
dents  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  defend,  even  if  defence  were 
our  object.  The  writer  holds 
no  brief  for  the  Boers;  he  has 
had,  and  still  has,  pendente  lite^ 


that  healthy  animosity  towards 
them  without  which  a  cam- 
paign would  be  a  terrible  ordeal 
to  a  conscientious  man.  The 
incidents  have  been  detestable 
and  inexcusable.  No  amount 
of  savage  warfare  (some  one 
must  write  a  history  of  the 
combats,  literally  A  outrance, 
between  Boers  and  blacks)  can 
palliate  them ;  no  amount  of 
battle-smoke  can  hide  the  red 
stain  of  pure  unadulterated 
murder  of  white  men  by  white 
men.  I  have  often  spoken  of 
this  matter  to  Dutchmen,  and 
the  only  excuses  worth  men- 
tioning have  been,  firstly,  the 
savage  warfare  plea  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ofienders 
were  no  Dutchmen  at  all,  but 
foreigners.  Frenchmen  or  Irish. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
been  proved  a  lie;  but  it  is 
needless  to  expatiate  upon  the 
matter.  Treachery  brings  its 
own  punishment,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  profound  sym- 
pathy felt  by  British  for  the 
few  honourable  Boer  fighting 
men,  whose  honour  has  been 
irretrievably  besmirched  by  the 
deeds  of  their  comrades.  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that,  next  to  defeating  the 
enemy,  an  army's  greatest  de- 
sire is  to  win  his  admiration 
and  respect.  The  "white  flag 
incidents"  have  wellnigh  ban- 
ished both  on  our  part.  The 
writer  can  state  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  loss 
has  not  been  unnoticed  and  un- 
regretted  by  at  least  a  few,  and 
the  best,  Dutchmen. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  at 
this  stage ;  but  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  the  "  oonquest  idea," 
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taught  to  consider  himself  as 
one  of  God's  only  chosen  ?  Evil 
times  are  to  him  punishments 
for  sin,  joyous  ones  rewards  for 
virtue :  he  is  a  bigot  of  bigots, 
and  would  be  a  fanatic  if  his 
religious  convictions  had  ever 
been  set  on  fire  by  attrition 
with  disbelief.  And  his  hatred 
of  us  and  all  our  ways  is  as 
immovable  and  as  uninstructed. 
But  it  is  difficult,  in  the  light  of 
recent  gleanings  impossible,  to 
believe  that  it  is  strong  enough 
to  have  drawn  him  into  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  and  more 
wonderful  still  to  have  kept  him 
in  it.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  his  hatred — it  is  but 
a  nebulous  creed  -  feeling.  I 
have  puzzled  many  a  Boer  by 
entreating  him  to  state  his  case 
against  us.  Whilst  he  was 
victorious  his  martyrising  him- 
self in  uncomfortable  laagers, 
and  on  the  windy  summits  of 
mountains  (the  Boer  hates  a 
hill),  was  intelligible  enough. 
But  when  the  tide  turned,  and 
according  to  his  own  most 
ingrained  faith  his  God  was 
no  longer  on  his  side,  a 
hatred  ten  times  as  great 
could  never  have  kept  him  in 
the  field.  No  man  in  the  world 
has  a  surer  instinct  as  to  when 
a  thing  ceases  to  be  "good 
enough."  Something  stronger 
must  be  looked  for,  and  it  is 
to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
reiterated  reason  given  by  the 
Dutchmen  themselves,  "  be- 
cause they  were  told  to,"  be- 
cause a  thing  more  powerful 
than  religion,  or  home  ties,  or 
hatred,  had  got  its  grip  upon 
them  — public  opinion  —  none 
the  less  resistless  because  it 
was  the  creation  of  one  great, 


but  evil  and  short-sighted  man, 
in  his  turn  under  the  influence 
of  many  little  but  far-seeing 
men,  at  the  very  time  he 
imagined  his  influence  over 
them  to  be  most  paramount. 
A  dull  majority  is  a  sure  prey 
to  a  smart  minority,  a  truism 
of  government  to  which  the 
Boers  are  no  exception.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  before  so 
often,  that  the  excuse  for  re- 
peating it  must  be,  that  it  has 
as  constantly  been  urged  as  an 
additional  crime  of  the  Dutch, 
instead  of  as  a  palliation  of 
what,  after  all,  has  been  no 
crime,  only  a  colossal  blunder. 
Aiding  and  abetting  this  re- 
sistless public  opinion,  there 
has  existed  a  discipline  amongst 
the  Boer  nation  of  which  the 
world,  the  Boers  themselves, 
never  dreamt.  The  quick  wits 
in  the  political  Hoofdlaager 
have  handled  it  with  consum- 
mate skill :  perhaps  they  even 
created  it.  Events  like  the 
Jameson  raid  stren£:thened  and 
conBrmed  it.  I  do  not  her« 
speak  of  military  discipline  in 
the  field,  though  that  has  been 
sufficiently  marvellous  and  un- 
expected ;  but  of  what  may  be 
called  domestic  and  political 
discipline,  amenability  as  a 
whole  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters, malleability  under 
one  pair  of  strong  hands,  ac- 
quiescence in  uncomfortable 
schemes  stated  to  be  for  the 
public  good, — qualities  only  to 
be  expected,  as  a  rule,  in  com- 
monweals of  very  ancient  found- 
ation, whose  units  have  learnt 
to  trust  their  leaders  and  each 
other.  The  Boers  have  trusted 
neither.  In  spite  of  his  heroics 
and     his     heavy     polls,    Paul 
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in  it.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  his  hatred — it  is  but 
a  nebulous  creed  -  feeling.  I 
have  puzzled  many  a  Boer  by 
entreating  him  to  state  his  case 
against  us.  Whilst  he  was 
victorious  his  martyrising  him- 
self in  uncomfortable  laagers, 
and  on  the  windy  summits  of 
mountains  (the  Boer  hates  a 
hill),  was  intelligible  enough. 
But  when  the  tide  turned,  and 
according  to  his  own  most 
ingrained  faith  his  God  was 
no  longer  on  his  side,  a 
hatred  ten  times  as  great 
could  never  have  kept  him  in 
the  field.  No  man  in  the  world 
has  a  surer  instinct  as  to  when 
a  thing  ceases  to  be  "good 
enough."  Something  stronger 
must  be  looked  for,  and  it  is 
to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
reiterated  reason  given  by  the 
Dutchmen  themselves,  "  be- 
cause they  were  told  to,"  be- 
cause a  thing  more  powerful 
than  religion,  or  home  ties,  or 
hatred,  had  got  its  grip  upon 
them  — public  opinion  —  none 
the  less  resistless  because  it 
was  the  creation  of  one  great, 


but  evil  and  short-sighted  man, 
in  his  turn  under  the  influence 
of  many  little  but  far-seeing 
men,  at  the  very  time  he 
imagined  his  influence  over 
them  to  be  most  paramount. 
A  dull  majority  is  a  sure  prey 
to  a  smart  minority,  a  truism 
of  government  to  which  the 
Boers  are  no  exception.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  before  so 
often,  that  the  excuse  for  re- 
peating it  must  be,  that  it  has 
as  constantly  been  urged  as  an 
additional  crime  of  the  Dutch, 
instead  of  as  a  palliation  of 
what,  after  all,  has  been  no 
crime,  only  a  colossal  blunder. 
Aiding  and  abetting  this  re- 
sistless public  opinion,  there 
has  existed  a  discipline  amongst 
the  Boer  nation  of  which  the 
world,  the  Boers  themselves, 
never  dreamt.  The  quick  wits 
in  the  political  Hoofdlaager 
have  handled  it  with  consum- 
mate skill :  perhaps  they  even 
created  it.  Events  like  the 
Jameson  raid  strengthened  and 
confirmed  it.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  military  discipline  in 
the  field,  though  that  has  been 
sufficiently  marvellous  and  un- 
expected ;  but  of  what  may  be 
called  domestic  and  political 
discipline,  amenability  as  a 
whole  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters, malleability  under 
one  pair  of  strong  hands,  ac- 
quiescence in  uncomfortable 
schemes  stated  to  be  for  the 
public  good, — qualities  only  to 
be  expected,  as  a  rule,  in  com- 
monweals of  very  ancient  foimd- 
ation,  whose  units  have  learnt 
to  trust  their  leaders  and  each 
other.  The  Boers  have  trusted 
neither.  In  spite  of  his  heroics 
and     his     heavy     polls,    Paul 
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Possibly  every  campaign  ever 
fought  may  supply  curios  of 
human  nature  equally  puzzling 
to  the  analyst ;  but  the  above 
would  be  difficult  to  beat. 
Alas !  they  are  straws  which, 
we  fear,  do  not  show  which  way 
the  prevailing  wind  of  the  Boer 
character  blows ;  for  they  might 
indicate  a  sense  of  honour,  or  at 
least  a  film  of  conscience  over  a 
bottomless  well  of  remorseless- 
ness.  Neither  honour  nor  con- 
science has  much  place  in  the 
moral  composition  of  the  Trans- 
vaaler.  Men  who  know  him 
well  would  repudiate  a  charge 
of  cynicism,  because  they  attrib- 
uted the  first  amende  to  a  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  repentant 
thief  of  being  recognised  and 
brought  to  book;  and  the  second 
as  a  desperate  attempt  to  soothe 
the  angry  Britons  into  sparing 
the  farm  from  whose  windows 
their  comrade  was  murdered. 
They  might  not  be  far  wrong  in 
the  present  instances,  at  any 
rate.  The  "first  murderer"  is 
at  this  moment  a  fugitive  on  the 
face  of  the  veldt,  afraid  to  fight 
on,  more  afraid  to  surrender,  a 
piteous  son  of  Cain ;  and  an 
organised  conspiracy  is  lying 
its  best  and  hardest  to  obtain 
release  and  compensation  for 
the  owner  of  the  second  farm, 
which  a  night  or  two  later 
blazed  as  a  burning  ghat 
over  the  poor  sergeant's  dead 
body. 

The  Boers  have  almost  uni- 
formly treated  their  prisoners 
well,  for  which  they  have  ob- 
tained more  credit  than  the 
act  deserves.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  is  a  universal 
disposition  amongst  fighting 
men  to  be  civil  and  attentive 
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to  their  captives,  which  may 
explain  in  some  measure  why 
a  general,  the  soul  of  British 
honour,  suffered  the  foul  hand 
of  an  assassin  to  lie  in  friend- 
ship in  his  own  for  a  moment. 
How  Tommy  squirmed  and 
swore,  ay,  and  his  officers  too, 
when  they  heard  of  the  enter- 
tainment offered  to  that  wretch 
of  Potchefstroom  —  ham  and 
champagne,  and  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  a  bear  -  leading 
general  officer  to  see  the  crea- 
ture safely  and  comfortably 
down  to  the  sea  —  what  time 
they  themselves  were  crouching, 
half  -  starved  and  desperately 
weary,  in  the  bullet  -  pocked 
aangars  of  Pieter's  Hill!  One 
wonders  what  the  Boers  thought 
of  it  alL  They  are  peculiarly 
insusceptible  of  kindness,  hav> 
ing  that  much  of  savagery  in 
them  which  leads  them  to  mis- 
construe it  into  weakness.  How 
obvious  their  astonishment  has 
been  at  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  them  when  they  have 
fallen  into  our  hands !  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  "  pass  "  sys- 
tem, by  which  a  surrendering 
Burgher  is  permitted  to  return 
to  his  farm,  with  privileges  as 
if  he  had  never  lifted  rifle 
against  us  at  all,  has  undone 
a  great  deal  of  the  good  our 
victories  have  done  for  us. 
The  "  simpleton's  argument " 
must  be  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  if  it  is  to  be  effeotuaL 
The  reinstatement  of  farmers 
should  have  been  invested  with 
more  ceremony,  and  after  a 
longer  interval  between  the 
time  of  surrender  and  of  return 
to  the  farm.  It  has  been  al- 
most amusing  to  see  the  stream 
of  Burghers  trotting  in  to  some 
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these  words  are  being  written.^ 
Trains  are  being  derailed, 
patrols  cut  up,  border  towns 
threatened,  and  columns  of  all 
arms  being  fitted  out  to  deal 
with  those  pin-pricks  in  districts 
from  which  our  troops  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  set  free 
to  strengthen  the  striking 
power  of  forces  at  grips  with 
the  enemy  farther  north.  But 
if  this  campaign  has  done  any- 
thing, it  has  given  us  Britons 
breadth  of  ideas,  the  power  to 
see  results  amid  a  tangled  skein 
of  details.  These  things,  the 
aftermath  of  a  too  hurried 
campaign,  are  but  details  :  the 
end  is  plain,  and  a  magnificent 
end  it  will  be.  It  is  no  idle 
dream  now  to  think  of  these 
vast  colonies  as  playgrounds 
for  our  surplus  energies,  and 
lungs  for  our  choking  labour- 
market.  The  vampire  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  so  long 
sucked  the  blood  of  every  young 
enterprise  is  as  dead  as  mutton. 
The  Boers  themselves,  though 
enterprise  troubled  them  little 
in  their  mealie-fields,  will  event- 
ually rejoice  in  the  sunlight 
hidden  from  them  by  the  brood- 
ing wings  of  the  beast.     Public 


honesty  has  always  got  the 
better  of  private  dishonesty  in 
the  end.  Politically,  the  Boer 
is  at  present  the  most  dishonest 
specimen  of  all  the  race  of 
electors :  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  not  so,  seeing  that  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  fit  out 
Governments  deliberately  rotten 
in  every  part.  It  has  so  in- 
fected  hinT  in  all  his  dealings 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present 
generation  will  ever  be  able  to 
grasp  the  cleanness  of  British 
administration.  They  are  sure 
to  see  a  "  jump  "  ^  in  everything, 
even  in  concessions,  and  will  be 
grateful  for  nothing.  I  think 
that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  their  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. But  the  present  genera- 
tion will  go — there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  world  will  not 
see  many  more  generations 
purely  Boer, — and  can  it  be 
denied  that  in  the  course  of 
their  eventful  chapter  they 
have  provided  for  future  readers 
a  tale  of  real  if  misapplied 
virility,  of  resistance  to  imag- 
ined enslavement  not  unheroic 
and  not  without  its  pathos  ? 

Linesman. 


'  The  Wakkerstroom  district  formally  submitted  on  June  16,  1900,  and  was 
taken  over  by  General  Hildyard.  September  1  saw  General  Hildyard  at  the 
head  of  a  column  reoccupying  Wakkerstroom  in  the  face  of  a  large  and  active 
commando  of  locals.  Much  the  same  kind  of  thing  has  occurred  in  the  Stander- 
ton  district — in  fact  the  small  columns  mobilised  to  deal  with  disturbances  in 
districts  supposed  to  have  been  made  as  peaceful  as  Yorkshire  have  been  too 
numerous  to  be  even  catalogued  in  a  footnote. 

'^  South  African  euphemism  for  a  robbery. 
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Thk  OAlnuet  changes  an- 
nounivJ  after  the  general  elec- 
tion oaus^l  niv>re  than  the  usual 
tiutter  among  the  dove^xns.  per- 
hayxs  because  :hey  were  more 
than  iisiu^lly  numen>u&  perhaps 
also  IvoAuse  they  presented  un- 
usual di:*;r.i!:ies  —  a  condition 
of  thine*  ivv^iiliarlv  ^.vnsenial 
for  vrv^fo^sciioua!  oavillersL  The 
l>es5K  native  a:::d  foreign  alike* 
ha*  T:*xorv.*isevl  wi:hou:  reserve 
i:s  prert'^gaTive  of  v.vuiment  on 
avivLri:i:ieii:5 ;    and. 


the  i;ew 
when  w^?  ooiisi.ler  :heir  {.vint 
of  vi-?\\\  the  v.v:nn wilts  of  Oon- 
tiiier.tal  'otirual*  are  no  whit 
less  i'jLst motive  than  th^>«e  of 
our  home  -  brevl  oritios;.  Ke- 
metiibenng  the  ohara^rcer'jsrio* 
of  thv^se  Britissi  $ca:<?«mea 
whom,  iuriug  the  pas:  twenty 
years  or  so.  our  ueighbcurs 
have  '.leLightevl  to  honour,  we 
:uav  the  becter  apt»re^:ia:e  ar 
its  vn.^jL\?r  value  their  apiLTw:!! 
or  .lisa;.»L'r»-'«vsiI  ot  the  select  ion* 
tor  the  vrvseu:  Cabiuec. 

I:  is  uatural  that  the  atreu- 
tiou  oc  rVrvigu  ;ritics  should  be 
u'eutr*^.!  ohierfy  on  that  deparc- 
meut  Ot  our  «.»ov»?ru:ueiic  which 
ui».>st  !ir?ariv  touches  their  iu- 
terests — the  f■.^^ei^r!l  ^Mice.  No 
Forvigu  Miniscer  has  -ever  ^jeeu 
ai':re  vouuiar  a'op.^ad  thau  the 
Tjreseu:  Premier.  tlis  jjrea: 
iateilect.  his  'jjiri vailed  -^xjjeri- 
en«.'e.  his  uiixieratiou.  his  seig- 
aorial  ■ii:iui:y,  iud  his  reciceu^.-e 
have  -.v'.tu  Iiim  the  r^sf.»ect  oc* 
rorei:j7J  iiubassa«.Lors>«  .*iui  yia^^xi 
Loni  Salisbury  iu  the  'tou^ 
rank  if  inceruacioual  iipiotu 
acy.     He  now  re«igus  hi*  •>.»%»*■  <i* 


folio  at  the  Foreign  Office  to 
Lord  Lanadowne,  as  to  whose 
fitness  for  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taryship we  should  be  in  sore 
straits  to  decide  were  we  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  the 
newspapers.  Their  contradict- 
ory verdictSr  however,  cancel 
each  other,  and  leave  ns  free 
to  form  oar  c^inion  on  the  broad 
facts.  One  who  has  held  with- 
out discredit  the  two  most  im- 
uortanc  vicerovalties  onder  the 
CVown  is  not  an  untried  man, 
while  ev^err  circomstance  of  his 
birth  and  breeding  ecMidiioe  to 
the  mA^ng  of  an  ideal  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  A&irsL  Be- 
voQii  that  we  need  not  at 
ureseut  i£o«  and  for  our  own 
part  we  wooLd  rather  judge  the 
new  Secr«cary  wbai  the  time 
oomes  f'.^r  hfm  to  pat  off  his 
hameiss  than  now  when  he  is 
only  putrxno:  it  on. 

It  is  ohargtid  against  Lwd 
Laasi^iowne  that,  thoagh  he 
has  been  &jr  five  vears  head 
of  the  War  Office*  he  has  Sailed 
to  reuio\tel  thac  venerable  ia- 
scicuciotL  Perhaps  even  a 
^reat^er  than  he  is  waat«9d  far 
such  a  task.  But  if  he  carries 
with  hitti  to  his  new  post  any 
lingering  re^r^cs  for  oppor- 
tunities lust  iu  Pall  MalL  he 
luav  v.'ou:$(.)ie  himself  with  the 
redecciou  thac  Duwuing  Street 
will  reuew  theui  tor 
t:K«t>»  he  uee^l  never 
or  ^«aIK  .u'  tuaiieriaL  for  the 
•luiiui^-lv'iife  ,»r  of  the  call  far 
Niik>Q^'i.k    .itH^LU^;;tc       Nor  is  the 

.4^i«.    A'     iiv*    ^vuucrv   ti 
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War  Office  itself.  They,  in 
fact,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  come  to  each  other's 
rescue,  cover  each  other's 
failures,  and  are  in  every 
way  mutually  complementary. 
Weakness  at  the  Foreign  Office 
leads  up  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  resources  of  the 
War  Office  are  called  into 
action,  while  weakness  at  the 
War  Office  casts  an  intolerable 
and  unfair  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy.  Possibly, 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
occasionally  to  make  such  an 
interchange  of  offices  as  that 
now  effected.  War  Office  ex- 
perience must  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Minister  even  if 
it  has  closed  his  lips.  Five 
years  at  the  Foreign  Office 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both 
open  the  eyes  and  nerve  the 
hands  of  the  new  Secretary. 
The  nation  will  watch  with 
kindly  expectation  for  the  prac- 
tical result. 

From  time  to  time  the  public 
receives  a  shock  from  some  in- 
explicable fiasco  in  its  foreign 
diplomacy,  some  apparent  fail- 
ure to  hold  its  own  in  a  fair 
field.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  lapses  is  ever 
forthcoming.  In  cases  where 
the  subject  -  matter  has  been 
much  canvassed,  and  a  clear 
issue  formulated,  the  cession  of 
our  rights  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  deliberate  choice 
between  two  evils.  Where  this 
theory  is  untenable  magnan- 
imity may  be  conveniently 
appealed  to  as  the  covering 
motive,  our  country  being  too 
great  to  haggle  over  trifle& 
And  where  the  bargain  con- 
cluded  is  indefensible   on   any 


ground  whatsoever,  we  are 
offered  the  consolation  that  by 
its  means  we  have  at  least 
escaped  war.  No  price  being 
too  great  to  pay  for  the  blessing 
of  peace,  criticism  is  hushed 
before  the  profound  wisdom  of 
a  Government  which  knows 
when  to  subordinate  the  minor 
to  the  major  interests  of  the 
country.  But  to  square  with 
this  hypothesis  it  is  necessary 
that  the  two  elements  in  the 
transaction — the  end  and  the 
means — be  made  artificially  to 
change  places  in  the  public  view. 
Peace  is  held  out  as  the  one 
object  which  was  sought  for, 
and,  lo !  it  has  been  attained. 
In  this  way  a  humiliating 
defeat  is  accepted  by  the 
country  as  a  I'eal  victory,  the 
merits  of  which,  however,  none 
but  the  initiated  can  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  The 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  whole 
matter  has  been  concealed 
throughout, — neither  the  issues 
at  stake,  nor  the  consequences 
involved,  nor  even  the  process 
of  the  controversy,  have  been 
revealed  to  the  public.  The 
panorama  goes  on  revolving, 
fresh  scenes  engage  attention, 
mistakes  are  condoned,  even  the 
memory  of  calamities  is  sub- 
merged in  the  tide  of  current 
business. 

No  other  executive  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  under  such 
conditions  of  mystery  as  that  of 
our  foreign  affairs ;  none  are  so 
impenetrable  to  the  light  of 
day.  Misadventures  in  diplom- 
acy do  not  confront  publio 
opinion  as  do  shipwrecks,  rail- 
way collisions,  or  miUtary  dis- 
asters. No  bones  are  broken, 
and    there    are    no    coroners' 
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under  -  secretaries  based  them- 
selves on  the  merits  of  the 
transactions  in  which  they  took 
part,  whereas  in  these  days  of 
ours  they  are  wholly  occupied 
in  parrying  questions  by  plaus- 
ible or  oracular  answera  To 
this  humble  rdle  our  most  cul- 
tured intellects  have  descended. 
Their  criterion  of  success  is  no 
longer  the  defence  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  but  the 
rhetorical  discomfiture  of  men 
who  are  more  seriously  con- 
cerned with  those  interests,  and 
wlio  are  better  informed  regard- 
ing them  than  the  officials 
themselves.  Conscious  of  their 
deficiencies,  our  Foreign  Office 
spokesmen,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  stand  instinctively 
on  the  defensive,  seeking  a 
hiding-place  like  soft -shelled 
Crustacea.  The  most  innocent 
interrogatory  is  assumed  to  im- 
ply censure  on  themselves,  and 
therefore  to  turn  the  point  of 
the  assailant's  weapon  by  dex- 
terous word-fence  is  the  one  art 
by  which  they  hope  to  gratify 
their  political  ambition.  But 
out  of  rhetoric  was  never  a 
statesman  produced. 

As  for  the  late  Secretary  him- 
self, Olympian  Jove  is  not  more 
aloof  from  the  common  concerns 
of  men.  Yet  with  him  it  was 
not  ever  thus.  Time  was  when 
his  ears  were  open  to  all  that  was 
passing  on  the  world's  stage, 
and  what  was  pressing  on  the 
English  people.  Scouts  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  were  not 
then  unwelcome  visitors.  How 
much  of  the  change  is  due  to 
the  increasing  burden  of  work, 
and  how  much  to  the  increasing 
burden  of  years,  cannot  be 
determined,    but,    apart    from 


both  these  causes  of  impaired 
efficiency,  much  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's shortcomings  as  Foreign 
Minister  may  be  traced  to  the 
condition  of  the  instrument 
with  which  he  has  had  to  work. 
No  consistent  foreign  policy 
is  possible  in  this  country  so 
long  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  in  its  present  condition 
of  chaos  and  helplessness.  For 
this  state  of  things  no  Govern- 
ment and  no  Minister  can  be 
held  responsible,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  as  much  concern  to 
the  nation  as  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  and  the  navy.  In 
home  affairs  the  country  may 
be  trusted  to  look  after  its 
own  interests,  and  a  Minister 
can  afford  to  wait  for  the  im- 
pulse from  below.  His  proper 
function  there  is  judicious 
steering  rather  than  propelling. 
But  in  foreign  affairs  waiting 
on  Providence  is  a  ruinous 
policy,  for  there  a  Minister  has 
to  deal  with  ambitious  Powers, 
who  are  incessantly  seeking  to 
invade  the  rights  of  our  empire. 
It  is  there  that  an  intelligent 
anticipation  of  events  is  as 
essential  as  a  strong  hand  to 
give  effect  to  the  decisions 
which  such  intelligent  antici- 
pation may  prompt.  With  a 
Foreign  Office  system  such 
as  ours  no  appreciation  of 
coming  events  is  possible,  and 
any  decision  taken  in  regard 
to  them  must  be  mainly  hap- 
hazard. 

The  external  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  are  distributed  without 
system  between  the  Foreign, 
Colonial,  and  India  Offioea 
Their  provinces  overlap  and 
intersect  each  other  in  a  most 
curious  manner,  like  the  divia- 
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modity  which  is  not  wanted 
cease  sending  it,  and  these  well- 
trained  "dumb-doffs"  are  the 
men  who  carry  ofiF  the  honours 
of  the  service.  They  know  what 
is  expected  of  them — it  is,  to 
give  no  trouble  to  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  only  acceptable 
report  they  can  send  is  that 
there  is  nothing  to  say,  that 
all  is  quiet  in  their  district. 
Whosoever  violates  this  un- 
written law  by  telling  the  truth 
to  his  department  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  has  a 
black  mark  set  against  his 
name,  —  he  will  never  be 
raised  to  the  peerage !  For  all 
this,  and  much  more  than 
we  can  write  here,  it  is  the 
system  and  not  the  indi 
vidual  that  must  be  blamed. 
Men  are  but  men,  and  the 
ofEcial  day  consists  of  a  small 
number  of  hours.  The  mere 
quill-driving  work  of  Govern- 
ment offices  is  something 
enormous.  The  staff  is  em- 
ployed all  day  long  writing 
elaborate  despatches  to  each 
other  about  nothing  at  aU. 
The  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  alone  fall  under  the 
supervision  of  three  different 
departments  —  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  Whatever  re- 
ports or  other  documents  are 
received  by  one  of  these  de- 
partments have  to  be  recopied 
and  sent  to  the  others,  always 
with  official  covering  letters. 
These  are  so  voluminous  and 
so  purely  mechanical  that  the 
whole  affair  is  buried  and  lost 
sight  of,  and  no  one  is  the 
better  for  what  appears  to  be 
a  mass  of  information.  If  any 
intelligent  interest  were  taken 


in  the  matter  so  reported  on, 
it  might  be  sufficiently  grati- 
fied by  the  official  whom  it 
concerned  stepping  into  the 
next  room  or  across  the  passage 
and  inspecting  the  dossier.  The 
excessive  writing,  docketing, 
and  filing  has  no  other  result 
but  that  of  wasting  time  and 
consigning  useful  facts  to  hope- 
less obscurity.  As  the  work 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  con- 
nection with  current  events  is 
a  mere  hysterical  scramble, 
without  order,  system,  or  co- 
herence, the  effect  of  it  upon 
the  officials  themselves  is  only 
what  might  be  expected.  They 
enter  the  service  with  the 
average  allowance  of  intelli- 
gence, and  inspired  by  the 
ordinary  ambitions  of  young 
men  willing  to  rise  in  the 
world  and  make  themselves 
useful  to  their  country.  They 
are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  an  equal  number  pro- 
miscuously drawn  from  the 
community.  But  five  years 
of  the  Foreign  Office  work  is 
generally  considered  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  high  spirit 
in  which  they  entered  into  the 
service,  to  destroy  the  power 
of  initiative,  and  to  reduce  the 
most  promising  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves  to  a  barren 
routine.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  have  learnt  the 
golden  rule  of  the  modem 
diplomatist,  "Give  no  trouble 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  get 
on  with  all  your  neighbours." 
When  we  consider  that  the 
Foreign  Office  is  the  nursery 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  we 
can  the  better  understand  the 
state  of  enfeeblement  into 
which   that  grand   old   servioe 
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allied  forces  without  a  central 
command,  of  which  the  recent 
fiascos  in  China  afford  a  perti- 
nent illustration.  The  miscel- 
laneous aggregate  of  our  im- 
perial interests,  requiring  each 
some  special  treatment,  group 
themselves  like  the  faima  and 
flora  into  genera  and  species. 
The  Colonies  themselves  are  of 
several  distinct  kinds,  and  the 
Minister  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  great  commonwealths  of 
Englishmen  in  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia  is  hardly  com- 
petent to  administer  communi- 
ties of  ** natives"  with  their 
complicated  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. In  like  manner,  men 
trained  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
Courts  in  Christendom  are 
thereby  disqualified  for  service 
in  non  -  Christian  countries, 
where  all  their  maxims  would 
have  to  be  unlearned  before 
they  could  begin  their  education 
in  oriental  diplomacy.  The 
official  divisions  into  Foreign, 
Indian,  and  Colonial  do  not, 
in  fact,  correspond  with  the 
natural  divisions,  and  any 
recasting  of  the  offices  con- 
cerned should  be  based  upon 
the  natural  rather  than  the 
artificial  classification.  What 
seems  most  urgently  needed, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  for  years  past,  is  an 
Asiatic  department  which  would 
relieve  the  Colonial  Office  of 
the  charge  of  Hongkong,  the 
Straits,  Borneo,  New  Guinea, 
and    other   distant   possessions. 


and  the  Foreign  Office  of 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  Persia, 
&o.  With  such  a  distribution 
of  labour  each  department 
might  be  able  to  train  its  staff 
and  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
its  appropriate  work,  which 
might  then  have  some  chance 
of  being  efficiently  done.  The 
India  Office  would  have  its 
hands  quite  sufficiently  occupied 
with  India  proper,  Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan,  and  perhaps  Cey- 
lon, which  is  by  nature  a  pen- 
dant to  the  Indian  peninsula. 
The  Colonial  Office  would  be 
enabled  to  do  more  justice  than 
it  possibly  can  at  present  to  the 
great  and  growing  English 
communities  in  the  three  con- 
tinents before  mentioned.  It 
is  a  far  cry,  we  are  well  aware, 
to  any  such  remodelling  of  our 
services  as  is  here  pointed  out, 
but  until  something  of  the  kind 
is  effected  the  nation  must  be 
content  to  have  its  work  per- 
functorily done, — to  see  itself 
worsted  in  every  struggle  with 
rival  nations.  The  limitation 
of  its  powers  will  require  it  to 
restrict  its  enterprises  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  Grandiose 
schemes  of  world  policy  lie 
outside  of  its  range,  the  country 
will  be  condemned  to  wait  pass- 
ively on  events,  and  allow  its 
interests  to  be  drifted  hither 
and  thither  by  the  tide,  and 
in  effect  to  have  the  law 
of  its  commercial  development 
laid  down  by  its  commercial 
rivals. 
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